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PKBFACIi. 


*■ " in- iMr. 1^. C. Danvers, have 

vuluab.c and su^gestix'c. 

I hrougiioLit the Ston^ attention h 
more rn- the main factors which led t 
a:id expansion of British Kmpire in In 
details uf military operations or of ac 

The early histor\' of commerce b( 
and the West, the gradual passing 
of that commerce from the Medit 
r*./ate round the Cape of Good . 
struggle between the Dutch, hrenc 
for predominance which ultimate!; 
at the close of the seventeenth c 
ulete possession of the seas and ab: 
over the Eastern trade, are traced 
of enabling the reader to gain a c 
the primary factors underlying Briti 
India. The gradual decay of the 
and loosening of all controlling 
(iiitlying principalities are shown tc 
secondar}' elements wdiicli left Ind: 
the statesmancraft of Hastings, \vh 
Britisli influence from its secure ba 
rof the Ganges — where it had beei 
Clive — across India to Bombay in th 
to iMadras in the south. * 


PREFACE. i 

deavourecl to ^'ive an unbiassed acerrant ot tl 
reer and polic}- of Warren Hastings. 

The further conquests and acquisition^ b\- a :!.*r 
rics of Governors-General, fruin lliosc (A tlie Ma 
less \\ elleslc}^ down to the annexalioit of L pp* 
jrma, in the present da\*, b\' Lord Diiffen'n, ha^ 
:en but the inevitable results of the polic}- iiiaui^-i 
ted by Clive and Hastings. 

The important article, by Sir W*. Wilson Hunt 
the May number of the Rrcn'zj f 

>96, detailing the discovery b\’ him of evidence th 
I early as 1681 a movement was started b}* Fe 
ishop of Oxford, for the purpose (jf the 'W'onversic 
the Natives” to Christianity, was unfortunate 
eeived too late for reference in the account 
ducation and earl\' efforts made for the spread 
hristianity in India. 

Miss E. J. Beck has kindh' placed at m\’ dispos 
VO photographs taken b\’ her, and reproduced < 
ages 55 and 338 ; wdiile to the kindness of t. 
Liblishers of Mr. James Samuelson's “ India Vs 
id Present,” I am indebted for permission to 1 
roduce the photograph on page 293. 

The spelliiii^ of Indian words is that adopted 1 
le Government of India in Sir W. Wilson Hunte 
nf Toidia \ — a as in wom^ni : d as in f:?the 
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'HE STORY OF BRITISH IXDI.- 


1 . 


EARLY HISTORY OF IXDIAX CoHMKkv'L. 

The strange stor\’ of the rise and tall of on 
ight\" nations is one to which we dare not do 
ir eyes, firm though our belief ina\' be in tl 
)iding strengtli of the material resources of o 
rn ciYilisation. The story tells h.ow other civi Hs 
)ns crumbled to pieces amid all the pride and glo: 
their manhood ; it tells how nati(jn after natio 
;y after cit\’, rose to opulence and power <'is eeu 
turn became the centre (jf commerce between tl 
ast and the W est, only to sink into insignihcam 
.d decay as if they had been struck b}- magic, wht 
e course of that commerce*’ drifted elsewhere. 


2 liARLY HJSTOK*Y OP IXDIAN CO. 

brought indigo and muslins from Indi 
wares from far-off China, and the fame 
was great, the memory of their going t 
long in fable. The great King Sesosti 
as narrated by the historian Diodor 
sent forth, even before the days of Me 
four hundred sail into the Red Sea . . 
Asia . . . passed over the river Gang 
pierced through all India to the mai 
Again in the rich alluvial tracts lyi: 
Tigris and Euphrates the Babylonians 
once held sway, surrounded by all 
splendour of wealth and luxury. T] 
forth to bring from India the teak \ 
the i^eople of the city of Ur buildec 
the gold of the East, with which th 
temples ; the Indian muslins, silks, pe 
of more value than fine gold. Diodoi 
two thousand years before Christ, th 
Semiramis carried overland a fleet 
sand boats to the Indus, which she 
head of three million foot-soldiers an 
thousand horsemen, and then fough 
Stabrobates only to fall back d^e 
herself in manv olaces. * 


TYRE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS, 


Carthage, to Tarshish in Spain, round Libya, til 
we are told by Herodotus, the sun ^\’a.s on the 
ht, the Phcenidan ships sailed, some going Ea; 
wn the Red Sea to Arabia and Ophir. 

When Solomon received a mandate from h 
her David to build the Temple to Jehovah, 

LS from Tyre that he summoned wise men 1 
ing back spices and frankincense from the land < 
e Queen of Sheba, gold and silver, sandal-wcxj 
Dry, apes, and peacocks from the land of Oph 
that the Temple might be adorned and Solonit 
:ceed ‘‘ all the kings of the earth for riches ai^d f 
[sdom.” He founded '' Tadmor in the Wildernesj 
a resting-place for the caravans travelling aero 
e desert towards Babylon, the city of merchant: 
here were gathered together embroidered vestmen 
id woven carpets, shawls, of many colours, gems ai 
saris and brazen vessels brought from the Indi( 
om Malabar, Ceylon, and the further East by' t 
rabian mariners. 

Tyre resisted all the continued eftbrts ot t 
.ssyrians to destroy' her commercial prosperity : s 
imained the mistress of the seas only^ to fall befc 
le Babylonian Ring Nebuchadnezzar, in 585 B.C., 
f her it had been foretold* by the Prophet Ezeki 


4 HISTORY of jxdian c 

Phcrnicia and Syria through Tadmo: 
th.e Persians. Under Darius Plysta 
Kinpire advanced its conquests as i 
ulieiice ir drew a yearly tribute c 
talents (jf g'old, employing in its a] 
soldiers, who, clothed in w'hite co 
with bows and arrow’s, marched with 
Greece and fought under Mardonius 

It was not until the time of Ale: 
that the trade from India once m 
ancient route down the Persian Gulf, 
thnjugh Ihilmyra, the Tadmor of o 
cities of the Mediterranean. 

.-Mexander the Great, born in 35^ 
his father, Philip of IMacedon, at th^ 
lla\'ing first curbed the northern 
under Attains, came sw'arming down 
from the Danube, he razed Tyre 
reduced S\’ria and IfgV’pt to submissi 
the city of Alexandria. He then pa 
the Ifast, w'here he broke in pieces the 
swept up the w'ealth of Babylon anc 
Darius, thus avenging the insults t 
Mardonius had offered to the altars 
Greece, leavinu noup-bt *tn toll 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


unjab, in a pitched battle near tlie well-know 
Lodern battlefield of Chilianwala, where, in memor 
r his victor}^ he established a city which he calle 
ucephala, after his charger Bucephalus, slain durin 
le conflict. 

Man}' are the stories told of the marvels seen b 
dexander and his soldiers in their marches throug 
le sacred land of the Five Rivers. With aw< 
;ricken wonder the}^ had seen elephants seize arme 
)ldiers in battle and hand them to their drivers fc 
aughter; they had seen in the dense forests serpent 
littering like gold, whose sting was death, an 
ythons of huge girth capable of swallowing a deei 
ley had heard of ants, the colour of cats and the si; 
f Eg}'ptian wolves, that dug up the gold hid in tf 
mds of the deserts of Afghanistan, and mangled tf 
ndians who came on camels to carry off the pn 
ious metal ; they had seen fierce dogs seize lions ar 
How their limbs to be cut off one by one before the 
^linquished their hold ; they had razed the cities < 
le Kathians, of whom it was told that their custo: 
'as to burn widows along with their deceased hu 
ands ; they had listened when Alexander wj 
sbuked by th(f Indian sages, who told him that < 
11 his conquests nothing *vould remain to him hi 
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to their eyes than all (jthers, au'aitc( 
sailed down the Indus for the c 
phenomenon as }’et iinkntjwui to t 
up the river, tossino- on its mighi 
ships, while, in the words of the his 
add to their terror, monstrous ere 
aspect, which the sea had left, w^er 
about.'’ The rising- tide rescuing* 
position, Alexander's invading arm^ 
back on India, leaving behind more 
colonies of Macedonians and allies 
the Punjab, and Sind. 

From the writings of the sc 
historians who accompanied the 
their raid into India, the Western v 
first reliable accounts respecting 
religious life of the people of In 
period. 

After the death of Alexander, Ir 
quered) and Bactria fell to Seleu 
made an alliance with the renowne 
Chandragupta, to whom he gave 
marriage, sending Megasthenes to 
sador at the caoital PahJAathra, sa 


HAST A XT) JVTST. 


liandragupta, ascended the throne about 260 15 .( 
id from the inscriptions which he caused to t 
:'avenon rocks we learn that the intercommunicatic: 
stween the East and the West was close enough i 
lis period to enable him to send forth missionaric 
) Antiochus of Syria, to Ptolemy Philadelphus ( 
,gypt, to Antigonus of Macedon, to Megas < 
yrene, and to Alexander of Pipirus, to proclaim i 
leir lands the gospel of self-control and respect fc 
[1 life as taught by Buddha. 

Pliny, who died 79 A. I)., lamented the drain of gol 
om Rome t(.) India, which in his da\is amounted 1 
le sum of A2, 000, 000 sterling, sent annually i 
xchange for silks, pearls, sapphires, gems, cinnamo 
Dices, and other Plastern luxuries, for which fabuloi 
ims were paid, and Roman coins of all the en 
erors, from Augustus to Hadrian, are still dug up i 
umbers all over South India, 

It is now almost certain that from the We^ 
robably through Palmyra, India first learned 1 
Dnstruct architectural buildings and to carve ; 
tone, having, previous to the ini^asion of Alexandi 
ie Great, worked out her own artistic ideals, as f 
s we know, in#»wood. 

There still remains unexplained the strange r 
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A r\'<'ibhatta and Varaha A. 
ad -tvc tiie Greek zodiac and its 
u^e aa’ the Greek names slight 
Idierc were man\" routes b\^ which 
r.iLancati' ^n. « )! ideas, religious, artistic, c 
iia ;e Taken idace. There was the \w 
ijv tiw Persian Gulf through Palmyr 
hv-ca:::e so renowned that Aurelian, 
weakli and power, razed it to the groi: 
ar.d carried off its Queen Zenobia. 

I mailed from India and the furthe 
chsse to the coast till the}’ reached ] 
Red Sea, whence the goods were 
Co|:)t« .s, thence down the Nile to i\le 
sr.ch emperors as the cruel and cl: 
in-xlus, the plundering barbarian Car 
ii'kimuiis Eleogabalus, the wealth tl 
tlte Ifast through Alexandria to the 
RMine passed awat’ to Constantino^ 
320 A.r:»., and to the rising cities a 
terranean. 

S' ) the trade between the East and 
and Nourished till suddenly a new 
Claiming for itself the temporal and < 
inac}’ over the tvhole known world. 


MUHAMMAD, 


-) his followers, who now came swarming’ from th< 
mts, drunk with a new religious fanaticism, eager 
^ek fresh homes in the state!}' palaces of the Ian 
ie}' were soon to overrun. 


///ST( f/iV OF IXDIA 


i] )ic then cxteiuled 
the barriers nf the Mediterranca 
ebe\-ed fi'nni the Atlant 
•.vhile in Persia the ancient dy 
i Jarius liad been reinstated whe 
tlrirdi centur\\ \\'as proclaimed k 
Mt' /Mrnaster, the belief in Ormu 
C( «nten(iinLt ptnvers of lig'ht and 
re.'^tered. 

In answer to the summons 
]ve>nian emperor, Ileraclius, f( 
Arabia, sent back presents ; 
monarch tore the letters he re* 
scattered it to the winds, hearinj 
swore that so he would scatter tl: 

Within the space of eight yea: 
Heliopolis, Jerusalem, Aleppo an 
the Crescent, and S}Tia passed 
Inindred \’ears imdcr the sway 
iMuhammad, Persia falling in 63(; 
^f Kadesia. In 640 Amni marc 
to<jk possession of Alexandria, 
conquerors in command of th 
Persian Gulf, the two great tr 
East. 


CITIES OF THE MEDITEREAXEAH. I 

Lite, and to avoid the duties enf<»rcerl at Alcxaiairi 
lounting to one-tihrd the vaiur t.f all ponii:, 
:ported, Venice, h)undefl in 452 A,h., m;: tlic i-ieis i 
e xAdriatic b}* fugitives from North Ital}-, str..)\ 
cessanth’, knowing well that alone by a comnian 
the Eastern trade could she rise to be ini-tre: 
the seas. To the pilgrims of the hoiirtli (.'rusar 
e agreed to give shipping if thex* would br.t for 
ne forget their hoh* mission and aid in reduciiig ha 
/al Constantinople. The compact was made. I 
:04 Constantinople fell, the rich homes of its ]jeaci 
I citizens being given over to rapine anal dames, i 
t treasures, the finest and most prized that tl 
oriel has ever known, being broken in pieces ar 
ampled underfoot by the marauding crusaders ai- 
red mercenaries of the merchants of Wmice. Ch an 
aldwin of Flanders was enthroned imnperor of tl 
ast, the Venetians holding the forts to gain comniai 
;er the Eastern trade. Of these adxaintages 011 tl 
lack Sea Venice xx'as, however, soon deprix'ed I 
enoa, Pisa, and Plorence — cities now eager to ent 
I to the competition for the monopolx’ of the gen 
)ices, and silks of India sent to the further WVst 
^change for P!asterling or sterling silver. Pisa ga^ 
p the struggle after her defeat at IMeloria in 128 
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Xf )cl in Russia, tu the lUc 
of the Hanseatic League, and 
\'ard or warehouse on the Ihai 

In. these esterii cities it '' 
cc)Stl\' goods the}' so prized cam 
the wa\' there was unknown. 
Hem*}’ the Navigator spent his 
to discover how* his ships might 
sailing round Africa. In 148(1 
went south with three ships, anc: 
called “The Cape of Tempos 
“ The Cape of Good Hope ” by 

In 1492 Columbus, a Genoc 
services in vain to Genoa, Poi 
sailed awa\' to the WTst, hoping 
and discovered America. 

Wlien Emmanuel succeeded 
Portugal, he resolved to send 
household, Vasco da Gama, to 
beyond the wild southern seas. 

On the 8th of Jul}', 1497, V; 
from the Tagus with three s: 
Gabriel the Sam Rafael, and the 
some 100 to 120 tons burden, ha 
in all to 170 men. 
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Wusco da Gama at once placed th 
threw all the charts and instrume 
o\'erb{,)arcl, declaring- that God w 
and other aid he required not ; i 
neither he nor an}' of the crews 
see Portugal. So the ships had to 
the sailors d}dng of scurvy, a disCc 
for the first time in history. Thei 
length rewarded. Eleven months 
left home they sighted the west co 
cast anchor near the cit}' of the Z 
of the Seas, whence many people 
to the beach, wondering greatly a 
ships. 

The Zamorin and his Indian sub 
to open up a friendly intercourse 
Gama and his sailors, but the A 
I\Ioors, as they w'ere called, who fo] 
had held in their own hands the ti 
west coast of India and the Persian ' 
were unwilling to see any rivals h 
business. Having succeeded in inc 
Gama to come on shore, they car 
various pretexts through the malari 
dering the coast, hoping that h 
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back and wai^'c a war of exterminat 
floors — a \’()w which he and his 
afterwards barbarously and ruthless 
to fulfil. ]M-oin Calicut he sailed 
Cannanorc, where w-e hear, as recoi 
Correa ‘ in his account of Vase 
voA’ai^'es, of one of the many strange 
in the h.ast. It is there recorded, 
oi India thc\' are much addicted 
and diviners. . . . According to w' 
later, there had been in this coin 
nore a diviner so diabolical in wdion 
so much that they wrote down al 
and j)rescrved it like prophecies that 
])ass. Vhey held a legend from him 
said that the w'holc of India wouh 
ruled over b\' a very distant king, 
]j(,‘o])le, who would do great harm 
wfi'C not their friends ; and this w 
Iniig time later, and he left signs of 
Ijc. In consei[uence of the great di.^ 
h\' the siglit of these ships, the 
desirous of knowing what they were 
to his div'iners! asking them to tell 
wert‘ those and whence they came 
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because the period which had been 
was concluded.” 

Tlie kiiiL,^ and his counsellors were 
tile truth of this prophecy, that they 
ikjrtugiiese with great honour and frienc 
on them more jd resents and goods tl 
stored awa\’ in the ships, \\diich were 
sail awa\’ with ample cargoes of pepp 
ginger, cloves, mace, and nutmegs. 

Such was the commencement of 
histor\’ of commerce between the East j 
Xhisco da Gama reached Portugal in 
great delight of the king, who immedic 
the title of “ Lord of the Conquest, 
Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
a title confirmed in 1502 b\' a Bui 
Alexander VI. 

The profits of the voyage being founc 
times the expenses incurred, King Idmr 
mined to send to the East ‘'another 1 
great and strong ships which could 
cargo, and which, if the\" returned in : 
bring him untold riches.” 

\ asco da Gama never forgave the Me 
treatment ol him on his first arriv?i1 at G; 
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t cis springing from the irresponsible actions of : 
chance decision of battles. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, the next Vicero\-. dee: 
It by the prowess and valour of his hhiroi 
diers he could establish a lasting empire for 
>ple in the East. In 1510 he captured Goa. v 
>n_ grew to be the wealthiest and most ]5<'nv( 
m the blast; he reduced Ormuz, thus closing 
rsian Gulf to the xArab traders ; he built a fori 
Socotra to command the Red Sea, and left 
ist from the Cape of Good Hope to Chin; 
^ hands of his successors. 

loni'-'-'y'"^^ the commerce of the East, sem 
w<)unde3.'^^' tit to Eruges, Antwerp, Amsterc 
d a brave ban^'"'®''’^''" tintil she bec.'une ui" 
l-kn<jwn translatioi' t'dien the Dutch, wuo, u; 

had in 1572 shaken off 
‘ licmud to the mast tP longer trade with Lisbon. 


Waves his proud swcch, determining not to b^ 
'rhnu.Lth winds and SL‘a . . 

in G 1 . liastern trade, sent 

1 G N'lckl ne knows not, 

ast, hoping* to di.sco\'er 


^'itli fierce \vTath the something- of its c 


death of his son. He 


lile city of Dabhol, scat^ Armada in 1588 iett 
*fi nnitv'p flppt pf twrp English to sail s* 
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brated book, in which he gave a fc 
route to India as well as of the cor 
there by the Portuguese. In 159' 
spatched four ships under Corneliiu 
round the Cape of Good Hope ; 
factories were set up in Ceylon an 
coast of India, and in the farther I 
in Java to Japan and China. 

By this time news had also reach( 
wealth of India. Thomas Stevens, 
man \v\io ever visited India, had Sc 
to Goa in 1579 and had become Re 
College at Salsette. From there, ir 
written to his father, he aroused t 
Fhiglish people in the East by the 
gave of the trade of the Portugue; 
of the land. 

In 1583 three English mercha: 
James Newberry, and William Le( 
land for India. They were made 
Portuguese at Ormuz, to the des 
who wu'ote : It may be that they \ 
or keepe us long in prison, God’s wi 
were, however, spared, and sent 
they saw Thomas Stevens and the ' 
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oods which they call Pagodes. Some bee like 
owe, some like a Monkie, some like Biiffles, son 
ve peacockes, and some like the devill.” Golconc 

described as “ a very faire towne, pleasant, wit 
ire houses of bricke and timber.” Fitch then mac 
’s way to Masulipatam, on the east coast, “ wheth< 
)me many shippes out of India, Pegu and Sumati 
^ry richly laden with pepper, spices and oth 
)mmodities.” Agra is described as ‘‘ a very gre: 
tie and populous, built with stone, having fai: 
id large streetes.” “ Fatepore Sikri and Agra a: 
VO very great cities, either of them much great 
lan London and very Populous. Between Agra ar 
atepore are twelve miles and all the way is a mark' 
f victualls and other things as full as though a ms 
ere still in a towne.” ‘‘ Hither,” we are further tol 
is a great resort of merchants from Persia and oi 
f India, and very much merchandise of silke ar 
othe and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diaman 
nd Pearles.” 

John Newberry departed from Agra for horn 
)urneying through Persia ; William Leedes toe 
^rvice as jeweller with the Emperor Akbar, ar 
Lalph P'itch coiltinued his travels, proceeding towan 
leneal, notinn the oower and influence of the BrahiHc 
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lyjsbaiids when they die, if the 
:.)e shaven, and never any accc 
aitenvard.’* Travelling from 1 
: h.c found that the road was infe 

. :• .;)be:*s ; nevertheless he managed 

h: returning to “ Hugeli, whi 

.v. re :1 k* ]^ )rtugals keepe in the coun 
1 tb.ence sailing for home he arri 
vlvav the king was ver)' powerful, 
thousand men, and often 
C bu'boM, which is the j^lace where the 
t ‘v;-; f .rt. will: an hundred thousand 
.h;; h.arits. Ihit the\' be naked peoj: 
-.'i/t ::ia:iy of them be good with their 

i'itch ivaclied home in 1591, aftei 
\*ears from his native country 
:/;./;e::i:ne, mi.)re certain and accurah 
k.l- r 'Ute to India and the Portuguese 
gamed. 

tne \-ear 1587 a large PortugU( 
:r;o .'‘.or Filippc had been captured 
^ cf the Azores on its way from 
aao mnid great rejoicing towed into P 
i:> Tjao-ers were examined and its ra 
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‘ade and settlements of the Portuguese in ti 
‘astern seas. 

In 1591 three ships, the Penelope, the Mereha. 
loyal, and the Edward Bonadventurc, sailed und< 
Dmmand of George Raymond and James Lai 
aster, on the first voyage to India from Englan 
\y the time the}^ reached the Cape of Good Ho| 
:urv}^ had so weakened the sailors, and the ten 
estuous seas and storms so damaged the ships, th: 
le Merchant Royal had to be sent home w'ith fift}’ < 
le crews. Six da\'s after, on ‘‘ the 14th of Septembe 
'e were encountered,” witnesses James Lancaster i 
is account as recorded by Haklu}t, “ with a mighi 
:orme and extreeme gusts of winde, wherein we lo 
ur general’s companie, and could never heare < 
im nor his ship any more.” So Lancaster had 1 
lil on, the Bonadventurc alone being left out of tl 
iree ships to encounter more sore perils and trial 
)r “ foure dayes after this uncomfortable separatic 
1 the morning toward ten of the clocke w'e had 
nadble clap of thunder, which slew^ foure of our me 
utright, their necks being wrung in sender withoi 
peaking any word, and of 94 men there was not 01 
ntouched, whereof some were stricken blind, othe 
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reached the West Indies a 
r.-r- iie and nearly all his remaini; 
de-ert island, "but in the n 

- Sv-j ..f die clocke, our ship did 
a /e ::-.er: and a boy onely in it ; our ( 
a,: d:e:r o\rn cable, leaving ninetei 

- buate or anything, to our gr 
r':^ this position Lancaster and 

f the hl-fated expedition were resc 
■~h:; \ and arrived at Dieppe on the 2 
t'.avii'.g "spent in this voyage three y 
o:y\ rvij da\'es, which the Portugals 

In 1596 a second effort was mad 
e ’attain. Benjamin Wood sailing i 
/-nv”. tiie Bears Whelp, and Benjavi, 
n r his ships were ever heard of aga 
Renewed and more vigorous c 
::eee'sar\', for the Dutch, were gradui 
tire trade with the East. In 1599. 
p rice Mf pepper in the English mark 
:.er p)ound. and the Lord Mayor o 
niate'y called together a meeting of 1 
:nerc:tants. to consider what course si 
hv.i t:ie 22nd of September, Sir Ste 
I-’.-ra Mayor, sundrv aldermen, ar 
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sl'.cirtix' after admonishing them 
tl'.erein use all expedicion and po 
acuance the same, knowing that oth 
nt'-ich prejudice yourselves by your 

(lelaics.’ 

Four ships, the Malice Scourge, 
Iftcior, of 300 tons, the Ascensii 
Su.SiVir of 240, and a small pinnace 
purchased and made ready for sail! 
ciilty arose. The Lord Treasurer sti 
iLchvard ^Michelborne, a Court favou 
the expedition — a proposal which th 
fdbjected to, giving as their reason th 
not to employ anie gent in any ph 
coniaiindent in the said voiage,” thei 
“ to sort their business with men of tf 
Tlie Malice Scourge, rechristened t 
was placed in charge of James Lanc^ 
(jf 202 men. Captain John Davis, th< 
West navigator, being pilot ; John 
made commander of the Hector, 
Whlliam Brand commander of the 
men ; and John Hey wood command 
with SS men ; the Guest, a small ve 
being purchased to accompany 
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id of the voyage, the Charter being granted for 
rm of fifteen years. 

On the 2nd of April, i6or, the four ships start 
i their memorable voyage, having on board the si 
’ ^28,742 in bullion, and A6,86o worth of Briti 
iples, such as cutler}^, glass, and hides, wherewi 
ey hoped to open up a trade in the Eastern se, 
Kis laudable enterprise they commenced, after t 
shion of the times, by capturing, on the 21st 
me, a Portuguese ship bound from Lisbon to t 
ast Indies, and taking from her 146 butts of wii 
uch oil and other goods, ‘‘ which was a great hel 
us in the whole voyage after.” B}’ the time t' 
ips reached Saldanha Ba}^, now known as Tat 
ly, the crews of three of the ships were so weaken^ 
scurvy, from which disease 105 in all died, th 
ey had not strength left even to let go their ancho 
e crew of the Dragon alone escaping, as th( 
►stained as much as possible from eating salt me 
id drank freely of . lemon juice. James Lancast 
mt ashore to ‘‘ seeke some refreshing for our sic 
id weake men, where hee met with certaine of t 
)untrey people and gave them divers trifles, 
lives and pieces of old iron and such like, and ma^ 
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and on the 5th of June 'anchored off 
a treaty of peace was drawn up be 
Lancaster and the King, who took 
in cock-fighting than in listening to th 
Queen Elizabeth to her loving brotl 
and mightie King of Achem.” Seeing 
obtain but small store of goods or pepp 
of failure in the previous year’s harvests 
daily grew full of thought how to lac 
to save his owne credit, the merchar 
that set him aworke, and the repu 
countrey : considering what a foule 
be to - them all in regard to the nati 
seeing there were enough merchandise 
in the Indies, yet he should be lik 
home with empty ships.” Sailing 
Straits of Malacca a Portuguese ship 
was sighted, on the 3rd of October, a 
the journals of the voyage, transcribec 
his Pilgrimes,” published in 1625, “wit 
daies we had unladen her of 950 pack 
and Pintados, besides many packets of 
she had in her much rice and other goo 
made small account.” In the simple m 
further told that “ the Generali was vei 
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Delighted at their good fortune they sailed on 
ntain, in Java, where “wee traded here very peac 
y, although the Javians be reckoned among t 
iatest Pickers and Thieves in the world.” 

1 he ships returned to England in the summer 
03, the Court Minutes of the Company stating tli 
the 1 6th of June of that year the Ascensi 
|)eared in the river with a cargo of 210,000 lbs. 
|:)per, 1,100 lbs. of cloves, 6,030 lbs. of cinnamc 
d 4,080 lbs. of gum lacquer. The Lord Hii 
Imiral demanded one-tenth of the value of t 
izes taken at sea, and a further sum of £(^17 had 
]jaid for Customs dues ; nevertheless, the voya 
Ls successful enough to encourage the East Inc 
>mpany to subscribe together a sum of ^^60,450 
second expedition which sailed in 1604 in chai 
Henry Middleton. 

Reaching Eantam, two of the four ships wh 
rmed the fleet were laden with pepper and 1 
lier two sailed on to Amboyna. The Portugui 
1(1 Dutch were here found to be engaged in 
n'ce w'ar. l^ach was determined to gain the moi 
)ly of the trade in the Moluccas, but both w 
[ually determined to combine against a new co 
ititor. Middleton, finding himself unable either 
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competitors eager to share in its pr 
lames L, in direct contravention of 
exclusive right of trading with the Ea: 
si( m to Sir PZdw'ard i\Iichelborne, whc 
merchants had refused to place in ( 
nrst expedition, to sail on a voyage ^ 
C'hina, Japan, Corea, and Cathay. 
the a ship of 240 tons, and a 

the lAgcrs Sir Edward Mid 

east, where he captured and pillaged 
\-essels. The voyage is memorable f( 
the simple-souled John Davis, th( 
navigator, who accompanied the e: 
treacherously slain b}" some Japanese 
he allowed to come on board his s 
belief that they were peaceable traders 
useful information. 

Notwithstanding the interference of 
traders or ''■' interlopers ” the Compan) 
send their ships to the East. In i6« 
went to Bantam for pepper and to 
cloves ; the latter sold in England fc 
original cost being £2,947 iSs. The 1 
out on the fourth voyage in 1607 were 

I,-..,., r- ^ , 
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ticLclini:^ to the East Indies but also the rig 
holding* and alienating land-concessions niii 
|)ired so much confidence that the subscriptic 
the sixth voyage reached the sum of £hS2,0( 
e sixth voyage is memorable for the fact that t 
A'est merchant ship then in England, the Trai 
of 1,100 tons, was sent out to the Ifast. 
hhc Portuguese made strenuous efforts to p 
it the adventurers trading at Surat, whereon t 
glisli commander, Sir Henr}" Aliddleton, captiii 
j of their ships laden with Indian goods, so tl 
‘ jirohts of the voyage amounted to £'121 13s. . 
r cent. I he 1 radcs I?icrcase, however, struck 
ock and subsequently capsized — a calami U* wh 
alfected Sir lienry Middleton that he died of gr 
i lie ])o\\x‘r and trade of the Portuguese I 
)idlN' ^\'aned from 15^0, when the}* were uni' 
111 S])ain under Philip 11. ; but in the East tl 
11 strove to hold their once opulent settlemei 
1612 four Portuguese galleons and twent}*-! 
gaic‘s altack'ed the English fleet under Capt 
st at Swall}', off Surat, and were driven off w 
ivy loss. In 1615 they made one final effort 
i\*e from the vitiinity of Goa and Surat the Engl 
loin the)’ describe in a letter to the King as “thie^ 
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the Mcrchcmfs Hope, which was boa; 
obstinate fight they were driven o 
some five hundred men, the three shi 
allowed to drift ashore, the rest of tl 
during the night after a severe cannc 
For many reasons it was impossi 
could ever have established a pern 
India. The union with Spain, the 
population, the deterioration of h 
habits of pampered luxury and in 
native women, added to their heavy 
facts lying on the surface. Recent 
brought to light graver reasons why' 
themselves were nothing loth to be 
contamination of a so-called civili^ 
by foreigners who had lived amongst 
wealthy for a period of over one hun< 
Portuguese historians tell how the t( 
Portuguese Viceroy, Don Francis 
was. for many years after his death 
INIuhammadans and Hindus, who 
might rise up and defend them fron 
cruelties, and greed of his successors, 
tortures and the burnings at the s4 
w'itches, sorcerers, and Christians sus 
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n versions to Christianity serving as a transpare 
il to covetousness: these are the fearful pictui 
)ni w'l'iich we would desire to turn away our e}"' 
. It A\'as, therefore, to this moral leprosy, to the 
:ernal cankers, that Caspar Correa chiefly allude 
d to vvhich Diogo do Con to attributed the loss 
dia, saying that it had been won with much tiar 
lelily, valour, and perseverance, and that it was Ic 
rough the absence of those virtues.” ^ 

I'rom their settlements and fortresses in the Easte 
[is tlie Portuguese were rapidly driven out by t 
;iglis]i and Dutch. In 1622 Ormuz, at the entran 
the Persian Gulf, was captured by the English fle 
sistecl b}’- a Persian army under Shah Abbas, t 
)rtuguese popiflation of over two thousand sen 
:ing transported to Muscat. The prize-money d 
the C'ompany from this conquest w^as estimated 
100,000 and 240,000 rials of eight, of which James 
aimed A 10,000, his share as King, and the Du 
pLickingham 10,000, his share as Lord Hi 
dniind, the Company not being permitted to se 
i\' sln|)s from England until the}^ consented to p 
esc amounts. 

A few }'ears later, in 1629, the hhwperor Sh 
Lhc'in captured the Portuguese settlement at Hiu 
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trade in the Spice Islands, Java, Ce} 
mainland, leaving Portugal by the mid 
tcenth century stripped of her wealt. 
of her commerce. 

As the trade in the East gradual 
hands of the effete and degenerate de; 
early Portuguese adventurers the stria 
between the Dutch and Idnglish, eac 
this source of wealth, the true valiK 
yearly becoming more apparent. In t 
made by the Company up to 1612, tl 
on each share held by the London 
been 171 percent. From 1613 to 16 
were made, the subscriptions being i 
\'estment for the joint benefit of all 
Owing to the opposition shown by tl 
Iingiish trade in the Spice Islands t 
on each of these four voyages fell 
share of Aioo. In spite of this t 
increased to i ,600,000, subsequent 
three vo}'ages on a second joint stc 

In 1621 the subject of the Eastern 
much controversy in England tha 
issued his celebrated tract as a coi 
growing contention that “ it were a I 
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id so advance their fortunes.” He then asserts tt 
e new trade with the Hast ‘‘ is a means to bri 
ore treasure into the Realme than all the otl: 
ides of the Kingdome (as they are now manage 
ing put together.” 

Respecting the ships which had been employed 
e Lastern seas he gave the following succinct infc 
ation : Since the beginning of the trade until t 
onth of July last, anno 1620, there have been se 
ither 79 ships in several voyages, whereof 34 a 
readie come home in safetie richly laden, foiire ha 
;en worne out by long service from port to port 
c Indies, two were overwhelmed in the trimmii 
creof, six have been cast away by the perils of t 
.'a, twelve have been taken and surprized by t 
utcli, whereof divers will be wasted and little wor 
tforc they be restored, and 21 good ships doe si 
mayne in the Indies.” 

The profit made by the voyages is summed up 
Hows: “ First there hath been lost ;£'3 1,079 ^ 

s: shippes which are cast away, and in the 
i])].)es i\1iich are returned in safety there have be 
•Qugiit home 56,288 in divers sorts of wares whi 
ith produced hefe in England towards the gene: 
ock therecjf 1,9 14, 000. ... So there ought to i 
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in the East yearly became more 
until finally, in 1623, the Massacre c 
the seeds of that bitter animosity 
between the two nations, leading t 
conflicts for the supremacy of the s 
At Amboyna, in the Moluccas, < 
and his English factors, eighteen in 
a house in the town, the Dutch hoh 
garrisoned by two hundred of their s 
Captain Towerson and his assistan 
a charge of conspiring to surprise 1 
hold. It was in vain that the prison 
innocence ; the torture of the rack 
barbarous custom of the day, was ; 
were forced, in their agony, to adm 
accusation. Captain Towerson, nir 
nine natives of Japan, and one Po. 
headed, praying forgiveness from eac 
in their torment confessed to the 
The indignation excited in Phigla 
news of this outrage was carefully .1 
Directors of the East India Com 
distributed a picture depicting, in a 
extravagance capable of being co 
imagination of the time, the tortur 
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lount of ;£'300 ,ooo, shares of ;^^ioo falling down 
^o, although previously shares of i;6o had been sc 
)y the candle ” for as much as ;£’i30. 

I o add to the depression permission was given, 
35, to a rival Company under Sir William Court 
trade with the Last. In 1640 the King, as usual 
icvoLis want of money, forced the old Compan}" 

II him on credit all the pepper they had in store ; 
e sum of ;^63,283 iis. id., which the King irnn 
atel}' sold for ;Cso,626 17s. id., ready cash ; it dc 
>t appear that the Company ever received any co 
:nsation, beyond some ;^i 3,000 owing for Custc 
les. 

I he Company, driven by the Dutch from 1 
istcrn Archipelago gradually commenced to est? 
h factories and settlements along the coast of Inc 
. 1632 a factory was reopened at Masulipatam unc 
. order known as the Golden Firman,” obtain 
jin the Muhammadan King of Golconda. 
ttlemcnt soon became the chief place of trade 
[dia, its affairs being regulated by a Council. T 
lief of the Council, Mr. Francis Day, made a visit 
e JkirtLigucsc settlement at St. Thome, the suppos 
ace of martyrefom of St. Thomas the Apostle, a 
Lindcd there in 1640 a new factory and centre 
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Shah Jahan, at Mr. Boughton’s reque 
Compaii}’ permission to establish a fact( 
to make a settlement lower down the < 
where a fort was built which soon bee; 
est position held by the Compaii}^ on i 

Bomba}’, given by the Portuguese 
on his marriage with Catherine of Bi 
of her dow’er, ■was leased b}" the King 
Company on a rent of £io per annur 
which from 1685 grew to be the chief 
the west coast. 

While the London merchants were 
ing centres of trade abroad, efforts w( 
b}’ the home Government to imdermi 
enterprise of the Dutch who, in 1622- 
New Amsterdam, now New York, in ^ 
1650 commenced the colonisation c 
Good Hope. B}^ the Navigation Act, 
Cromwell not only prepared the wm} 
extension of English shipping and 
struck a decisive blow at the prosper! t 
then the carriers of the world’s sea- be 
this Act no goods from the East, from 
America, were allowed to be impo*r 
Britain unless carried in ships belono-j 
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ake off Dover in 1652 — a defeat retrieved by t 
d of the year when Tromp won a decisive victoi 
:erwards sailing down the Channel with a broc 
'ing at his masthead to show that he had swe 
c luiglish from the seas. In March, 1653, 
d Monk defeated Tromp and De Ruyter in the thr 
A's’ fight off Beachy Head. In August Tromp w 
lied in the engagement off the Texel peace bei: 
Lerwards concluded between the rival powers, neitli 
►le to gain much advantage by continuing t 
nflict. 

f'rance was now commencing her struggle i 
Lrtici])ation in the commerce of the world. 

.rl\' as 1604 hh'ench companies had been form 
id shi|)s sent out to the East, but no serious effo: 
id been made to interfere with the Dutch a; 
nglisli. It was not until the 3'car 1664 that Colbe 
ccessor to the celebrated Minister Mazarin, sr 
:cded in arousing the interest of Louis XIV. 
scheme for enriching France by a fostering of h 
sources and development of her commerce. T 
:cli!si\-e right of trading to the East was grant 
a, powerful Company, formed with a capital 
teen million ^'francs, while as a basis for na^ 
>t‘rations in the narrow seas, Louis XIV., in l6( 
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at Amsterdam to Antwerp, whence 
drifted after its sack in 1576 by the S 
w’hole history of the next fifty years 
this policy of Louis XIV"., which by 
the trade to the Ifast and the supreme 
in the undisputed possession of Englai 
At first France met with a short bu 
cess, typical of all her subsequent ente 
an Eastern Empire. Colbert fixed on 
Francois Caron, formerly cook and chi( 
Dutch man-of-war, who by his erratic 
risen to be Member of Council of th( 
ment at Batavia, to inaugurate the n 
despatched him to India, in 1667, as D 
of French commerce. Caron succeede 
ing factories at Surat and Masulipata 
himself the order of St. Michel from 
a reward for the rich cargoes he sen 
boldened by his success he seized the 
ment at Trinkamali in Ceylon, and tc 
from the Portuguese, only to find h 
career cut short by his recall on the 
Colbert that the Dutch had recaptui 
and ignominiously driven the French*' 
Caron, on his way home, heard that 
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Europe that the real struggle took place 
Western nations for maritime supremat 
command over the destinies of India cr: 
based. 

In England the policy of weakening tx 
prosperity of the Dutch continued incesr 
fixedness of purpose which seemed inevit 
towards its result, success. Charles 11. c 
commercial policy of Cromwell enacting 
gation Act, which ruled the importation ( 
England down to 1S49, that no gcxjds « 
Russia should be carried into England 
by British ships, while a long list of sche 
were absolutely forbidden, under any c 
be imported from German}', Holland, or 
lands. 

The commercial rivalries soon led to oot 
culminating, early in 1665, declar: 

between England and Holland. The J 
beat the Dutch off Lowestoft, onl\' to 
disastrous reverse in the famous four &<. 
Dover — a reverse retrieved b\’ the dt 
Dutch off the North Forelands and the b 
Dutch ships in^heir harbours. Content ^ 
cess Charles II. neglected his navy, allow 
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Peace was restored by the Treaty of Bi 
iMigland gaining New York and Ne^ 
Dutch once more consenting to salute 
flag on the high seas. 

Holland too was glad to be at peace, 
her maritime pow’er threatened but her \’ 
as a nation was at stake. Louis Xl\ 
reiected the statesmanlike policy of Colt 
pressed on him by Leibnitz who, wi 
insight, pointed out how the trade fn 
would be held by the nation wise enc 
mand the immediate and ancient rou1 
the Persian Gulf and Red Sea — a rc 
is obliged to hold to-day in order to j 
own commercial supremacy. “ The ; 
Eg}'pt,” wrote Leibnitz, opens the 
quests worthy of Alexander ; the extrc 
of the Orientals is no longer a secret. 
Eg\'pt will have all the coasts and i^ 
Indian Ocean. It is in Egypt that He 
conquered ; it is there she will be despi 
alone renders her prosperous, the Tre 
East.’’ 

Louis XIV. thought otherwise. He*l< 
territorial expansion of his dominions in 


WITH FRANCE, ^ 

y that they could successfully resist the allit 
:its, while on land W illiam of Orange, afterwarc 
illiam III. of England, accepted as Stadholder c 
i murder of the De Whtt brothers at the Hagi 
1672, successfully held Amsterdam b}* cutting tl 
kes and inundating South Holland. Louis had ■ 
ire baffled. In the next \’ear Charles IL, after tl 
lliant though indecisive attack made off the Tex 
the Dutch fleet under Prince Rupert, was force 
make peace and withdraw his alliance from tl 
ench. 

Plolland, in her efforts to preserve her independepA 
d been obliged to neglect her Ifastern possessio; 
d turn her attention from the increase of lier luv' 
d shipping to the strengthening of her arm\’ ai 
id defences, while at the same time she was grad 
y becoming more and more involved in. debt. 

By the Treaty of Augsburg, in 1686, Plolland h; 
join Sweden and SavoiHn again opposing the ov^ 
:icning ambition of Louis XIV. — an alliance join 
^ Ifngland in 1689, year after Wdlliain of Oran 
id landed at Torbay, driven out James IL a 
xepted the throne in hopes of seeing his liielo 
nbition crowned by the crushing of his great riv 
ic F'rench monarch. At Beach\^ Head Admi 
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the French settlement at Pondicherry 
coast of India which had been captured t 

Although England was thus gradually 
all fear of Holland as a commercial 
East, France still struggled for mas 
XIV., aiming at univ'ersal dominion, sou 
on the death of Charles IF, the Sp 
whose sister he had married, to unite 
person the thrones of I'rance and Spai 
his pretensions Holland, Austria, and Ei 
billed. The F" rench fleet was defeated ii 
Gibraltar was taken by Rooke ; the 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 
followed, leaving Louis humbled and h 
in 1713 to sign the Peace of Utrecht, b 
defences of Dunkirk were to be razed tc 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland ceded 
and Holland, now no longer a naval ] 
feared, left in safe possession of her Spai 
lands. 

England remained the supreme maritir 
pursue her career and gain, without chaiK 
the monopoh'' of the commerce of the Eaj 
was crippled ; the subsequent efforts mad 
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to the invasion of a foreign power wlio." 
and strength were secured on the seas. 

In 1693 Knglish Compan}' 1 

Charter, notwithstanding the fact that 
pended ^^90,000 in efforts to bribe the Pr 
for a new Company, known as the Londr) 
had lent the Government two millions ster 
cent., and in return had been granted tl 
right of trading to the East. In 1702 
mise was effected by the exertions of 
the two Companies being amalgamatec 
title of the United Company of hlerch: 
to the East Indie.s — a Compan}' better kn 
Honourable East India Company/’ undei 
the British Empire was established in 
maintained down to the hlutin}' when 
assumed direct control. 


INDIA ON THE EVE OF CONQl 


In India the reign of Aiirangzib the C 
had come to a close in 1707, the dying 
his last hours pouring forth his lamentat: 
ruin overshadowing the empire founded 
fathers. I have not done well by the 
its people,” he cried, in despair, the r 
founded, and without heart or help even , 
Into India the Mughal Emperors h 
foreigners. Two hundred years befor 
of Aurangzib, at the time when Dorn 
Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy, r 
with twenty-two ships and 1,500 sddie; 
Lion, the Chacfatai Tartar, sixth in descen 
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-m to their will. In India histon- re;jeaw 
th monotonous sameness. In its ciicrvat:::,; 
r removed from the invigorating sea-: 3 :ve::e and t 
acing cold of the mountain ranges, die neon cn 
[daunted heart, and relentless arm of dm sncce-s; 
,rdy northern immigrants sl( n\l\' bn: snivh* tend 
ange to the placid look, folclcc] hands and 'di; 
ind of the Eastern Sage, who, cmitent a- dre^i 
5 dream of life, wearily turns fn riU tlte c -mhet a: 
re struggle for existence, time after time :ntri-dt:c 
^ the more warlike northern coiumcrors ueer e- nri 
id going like the monsoon storms. 

Who the first inhabitants lA India were we 'an.': 
)t. In primeval days, wild, savage pe- nde inhabit 
e land, wandering to and fro along the riversic 
search of food. The only records the\' have ! 
their existence are the chipped flint or quartz 
row-heads, scrapers, and axes, dug up t' s-da}’ in t 
luvial deposits of the great rh'er vallex's. 
agrees these aboriginal inhabitants became m* 
vilised. They learned to smooth and pulisli tli 
ide stone implements, perforating them with ho 
) as to attach them to handles. ' As time went 
ley made gold" and sih'er urnaments, and mai 
.ctured earthen pots, which are still discovered 
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their primitive simplicity, superstition 
habits. During the taking of the C 
it w'as ascertained that one-twelfth of 
of India, nearh' twenty millions of 1 
consisted of these living fossils of p 
There the}^ remain, a strange study t( 
and anthropologist : worshippers of 
and demons ; worshippers of snakes, tn 
streams, and aught that inspires wr 
terror, but little affected by the efforts 
rulers to inculcate the most primar 
civilisation, except in so far as their gr 
human sacrifice, infanticide, and inter 
bloodshed have been sternly suppresse( 
Respecting the earliest invasions < 
exists but the vaguest and most unrel 
The whole south of India is at pre 
by a jaepple speaking cognate langua^ 
been grouped together and called Dr; 
much as these languages show strong 
northern languages such as the Biluc 
of Siberia, the Finnish, and that used i 
inscriptions of Media, it has been co 
the people of the south entered India i 

^ j 
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:aker evidence, to have entered India from :1 
rth-east and, checked in its conquering earner i; 
^ Dravidians, to have been driven back lo its : )rc>e: 
ime in the north and north-east of the Decca::. 
Again, along the lower slopes of the Hiniala}' 
^ find a people giving clear evidences of their desce 
Dm some early Chinese or hlongolian immigrants. 
The first invading race whose historx' we car. tra 
ith something approaching to accuracy was 
ryan, who entered India probably about the tir 
fkbraham, some two thousand years before t 
hristian era. 

The language of these invaders was the ancic 
anskrit, from which, through two earh’ vernaciih 
le Sauraseni and hlagadhi, all the modern languaL 
f North India are descended. It belongs to : 
ime family as the Greek, Slat'o-Lettic, Teiitor 
ieltic, and Latin of the West. From this fiict it 1 
een contended that all these languages must in 
prung from some original common parent languc 
poken by an united Aryan people once living 
;ether in some common home. So far the e\’idei 
eems unassailable ; still the question as to where a 
he Early Home of the Aryans remains iinanswei 
Professor Max Muller holds that it was somewh 
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they invaded India as foreigners, poss 
rude vigour and determination to si 
struggle for life characteristic of dweller 
northern climes. They found India inf 
descendants of the aboriginal races and 
on whom they looked down with hang 
In their Vedic hymns, vmich they sang t 
Beings, the Devas, or Bright Ones, the] 
record of their wars, their victories, h(.)p( 
tions. To their god Indra, the Indie 
sang their song of praise, for he it w'j 
the enemy of his black skin, he kills hi 
him to ashes.” 

Wearing armour and helmets, with 
chariots, armed with bows and arrow: 
battle-axes, drinking their intoxicatiiu 
and eating the flesh of buffaloes, bulls a 
drove before them their enemies wToin 
as scarcely human, black, no-nosed, g 
and eaters of raw flesh. They grad 1111 
the land of the Five Rivers — the I: 
Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej, advancing 
century B.C. as far as the upper reaches 
and Jumna. In the holy land of Brali: 
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shall all men on earth be instru* 
racter.'’ To-day in every Hindi 
cultured Brahman will be foun 
his learning to be honoured, the 1 
he inculcates respected, his deep 
mystery of creation, the soul 
revered and studied. From the 
reciters of the Vedic hymns 
family priests or Brahmans, of 
offerings to their deities, were 
among men, the very mouthpiec 
by a special creation from the 
Kings and warriors were but s 
of the Creator to conquer the ur 
them to the will of the priestly k 
aboriginal races were all sprung 
Creator for servile labour. Grac 
the people according to colour, 
religion extended itself until 
became rigidly separated from tl 
and customs stereotyped for i 
ordinances enunciated, and be 
they were revealed to the Braf 
time. Even death itself could 
caste distinctions between rac 
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animal, or in case its transgressioi 
a creeping or crawling insect, or as j 
to roam without rest. 

The Ar^'ans in their ancestral 
shipped the expanse of the heavens, 
Dawn, the Sun, the God of the 
good God the Gi\'er of I'ire to Moi 
new homes in the East they, for th 
realised the exceeding might and r 
in all her varied manifestations. S 
the growth of a belief that man v’c 
Soul, an immortal undying principl 
grew' the knowledge that behind al 
of Nature la\' the unchanging, omr 
niscient principle, the eternal essenc 
manifesting itself in different places. 
Unfortunately the rude superstitioni: 
and primitive beliefs of the aborigine 
despised servile classes were tolera 
to a certain extent by a large porti 
civilised conquerors. The influence 
of Buddha, from the sixth century I 
but small impression on the great m 
for not only did he and his follower 
the general community, seeking oul 
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madan invasions commencea to sweep 
India. These new invaders, vowed by t 
root ( )iit idolatry in the lands which the' 
and to subdue disbelievers in the One T 
i\Iuhaininad as the Prophet of that G' 
desolated the land, but broke in pieces 
idols, razed to the ground the magnifi( 
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if he would spare the sacred idol i 
of Somnath. He scornfully replie 
breaker and not a seller of idols, 
image asunder, was astonished to 
his feet a vast store of jewels ^^dli( 
cealed there by the priests. Fror 
carried back to Afghanistan the s 
u’hich Lord Ellenborough fond!}', th 
imagined he recovered and restore 
after the Afghanistan War in 1842. 

The first Muhammadan Empc 
established his sway in India vas 
Tiirki slave. He raised himself to | 
and his own historian records that 
realm was filled with friends and ck 
bounty was continuous and so w 
jMore terrible were the w'oes and 
people under the Emperor Muh^ 
who ruled from the year 1325 
fiendish cruelty, akin to the anim^ 
eating tiger, his fierce nature could 
by deeds of inhuman wickedness, 
tracts of counti'}’ he drove the inoff( 

towards the centre so that he and 1 : 
1 


THE MUG HALS. : 

ncis of T 3 ,rt 3 .rv, 3 .ncl swept ciowii tor' oy, r. t;'.y r rt. 
:st passes of Afghanistan acn^^ss the riehoh y yr 
ilhi. The imperial cit\' surrendered under a *jr nd 
safety, only to be given up tr.) tiie fl:ur:es ar 
laged by the fierce Irorsemen who slew the inhah 
nts so that the streets were rendered irnpasssdule f 
e space of six days. Tamerlaite and Ids sana, 
Idiery retreated laden with the hr.arded-iu) wear 
centuries, leaving naught behind thein but tl 
ins and ashes of burned cities a!:d ti-;e waidng 
e desolate inhabitants. 

After his departure India was dw a :::ne left 
iace. Muhammadan Emperors were e:i:hw 'Ued. 
elhi while local chieftains held independen: r-,va}* 
e more distant provinces. 

At length, in 1526, Babar the Liwi marched d' 
the head of his hard}- northern horsemen. :>= 'in t 
fghanistan side of the mountains and establwh' 
le rule of the Mughals. 

Nothing illustrates more forcibl}- the fixt that tl 
.ughals, as well as their successors, were direipctc 
. the land of India than the words in whuch Ihib 
xords his first impressions on seeing the sun 
:ains of India. “ I had never before seen countries 
arm temperature,” he wrote, “ nor the countr\- 
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Again he writes in the same Mem 
has but little to recommend it. Th 
not g(»od-looking', they have no ides 
of societ}', they have no genius or g( 
neither polish of manner, amiabilit] 
feeling, neither ingenuity or mecli 
nor knowledge or skill in architecti 
decent houses, good fruit, ice or cold 
neither baths nor colleges, neither ca 
sticks; if you ‘want to read or wr 
must have a filth}’, half-naked fellc 
you all the time with a glaring torch 

Under the earh’ Mughal Emper 
India north of the Vindhya range c 
united into one great empire, its ci' 
stately palaces, tombs, temples, and 
from the Mausoleum of Humayi 
Persian dome and glazed tiles, on t 
and fort at Agra, his fairy buildin 
mosque at Fatehpur Sikri, his own 
state!}’ and graceful ever designed ai 
monarch of the East, down to the g 
such as the Taj Mahdl, the fort, p^ 
Mosque at Delhi, and many others 
rious taste of Shah Jahan revelled ii 
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Li^lish merchants. Jahangir succeeded his fath< 
d)ar to an empire extending over Kandahar ar 
ishinir in the north, over Malwa, Gujarat, ar 
id in the west, to Orissa and Bengal in the ea^ 
Sir J homas Roe, ambassador from King James 
the C'ourt of Jahangir, gives in his well-kno\^ 
lers a full and fairly accurate account of tl 
iintr}^ and social life at this period. On all sid 
e kaiglish ambassador discerned signs of comir 
anges. “ l^eware,” he wrote to' the Company- 
eware of scattering your goods 
(livers parts and engaging your 
)cke and servants farre into 
c country, for the time will 
me when all in these king- 
)int's will be in combustion, 
id a few yearcs warre will not 
‘cide the inveterate malice laid 
) on all parts against a day of 
•ngcance.” 



am- 


AKBAR. 


At his first interview the 

1 ^ 1 T 1 ' ' -o (From Holden's Moi 

.ssador j)rcsentecl J ahangir with ^ Emperors.”) 

me ju'esents, and unfortunately, 

), with a case of wine, whereon Jahangir immediate 

)t so drunk that business had to be suspench 
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reign in Cvourt circles on the subject 
once being reminded b}' an incaut 
of a previous nights saturnalia, ex] 
astonishment and made diligent inqi 
those who were present, “ fined some 
some three thousand rupies, some less 
were neerer his person he caused to be 
him, receiving one hundred and thirti 
most terrible instruement, having at e 
cords, irons like Spurrowels, so tl 
made foure wounds. W'hen they lay 
ground, he commanded the standers 
and after, the Porters to breake th^ 
them. Thus most cruelly mangled a 
were carried out, of which one dyed i 
Although Sir Thomas Roe was, 
lishmen, entire!}’ out of s3TOpathy v 
surroundings and the modes of thoug 
with v'hom he came in contact, still 
of historical value, as being those of 
of shrewd, common sense, whose in 
led him into excesses of extrava 
^’ulgar abuse. His remarks may th( 
as giving an accurate though some\ 
scription of the outward conditions 


S//^ THOMAS ROE. 


)usc.s are of stone, both in good forme and faire, 
s great men build not, for want of inlieritance, 
farre as I .liaec )'et secne live in Tents, or liou 
)rse tlien a cottager ; yet where the King affects 
j.\gra, because it is a city erected by liiiii, 
.lildings arc ('as is reported) faire and of car 
jne.” Marching with the ]Cmpcrors retinue r 
odalg whicli is described as a land fruitful in c( 
ttf)n and cattle, lie incidentally mentions that 
c fields b\' the roadside lie saw the bodies of 
indred naked men who had been slain for a cr 
cn vei'}^ common — highway robbery. Further 
: passed an embassy carrying as a gift to 
[n[)en.)r the heads of three hundred rebels i\ ho ] 
:en j)ut to death in Kandahar, (jodah. he descri 
the best town he had seen in India, for that tf 
ire some houses two stories high, and such a 
idler might not scorne to keepe shop in, all co\c 
dh l\'le.” 

Sir Thomas Idoe, having wasted much time 
jitless endeavours to induce the ]un|)eror to 
treaty granting trading jjrivileges to the (.'omp; 
per[jetuity, w'rote home that in his ojdnion it ^ 
advisable to seek to acquire land in India, or e 
• erect forts alom»' the sea coast. l)v m\' con.'^ 
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Finally the ambassador beseeches th 
should a gentleman of his rank be 
embass}^’ to the Mughal Court : ‘‘ A 
\\'oulcl among these proud Moors bett 
business. My quality often for cere 
begets you enemies or suffers unworthil 
moderated according to my discretioi 
swoln heart.” 

It was not long before Sir Thomn 
bodings as to the future perils and t 
la}’' in store for the empire proved tr- 
165S, the Emperor Shah Jahan, who 1 
his father Jahangir in 1627, was reportc 
his four sons broke into open rebellion, 
the sword alone should determine the 
cession. The city of Agra Avas pani 
inhabitants closed their shops and w'ait 
fear and trembling. At length Auran 
son of the sick Emperor, who had dilig 
the reputation of being a devout ’ 
Puritan, ascetic, and saintly in all his h 
his brothers, two of whom, Dfira and } 
he put to death, the third, Shuja, 
never heard of more. Shah Jahan ^ 
caotivitv, wdiere for six lone A'cars he 
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im still remained unaccomplished the ledt -f 

> the empire the two more soutiten: kin^h^ 
olconda and Bijapur, then held b\' re:)rcse:::a::v 
' the Kutab Shahi and Adi! Shahi ct'aastie:'. r 
eenty years he wasted his resr>urces erakeat :;rh 
) conquer these kingdoms, and when a: !er:^:h ti;^ 
:11 he was obliged to remain at the head ^ dhi' :n ■ 
)r twenty years longer endeavourin;^ t-Awe' j ^ rd 
L his unwieldy dominions, and drive back h;- eve 
icreasing foes. 

With the Rajput princes of Raiouuhui, vdv cn ' 
ad alienated from the throne b}’ his reliui'vas 
mce, he was obliged to make treaties uf oeace : a i 
le Sikhs in the Punjab, wliom his oersecatit t:s h; 
banged from a religious sect inr^> a mitisvn ef her 
3 ldiers, sworn to die fighting in defence > c' titi 
lith, he waged a war of extermination, t r::.:ri: 
nd slaying their captive leaders with fiemlis:! erm 
es ; while the INIarathas, who under S:\-ah had ri- 
:> power in the Deccan, harassed his armies, cut < 
is supplies, and forced him to yield them chair 
r one-fourth of the revenue which the}' claimed 
ight to levy b\' force of arms from all the kingch r 
P the south. In 1664 Sivaji, at the head of I 
Lorsemen pillaged and burned wSurat as far as t 
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po\^'er c»f the h'mperor to preserve peac 
over his extended dominions was passi 
that it needed but a firm hand to wres 
from out tlie feeble hold of the effete de 
Babar. The keynote to the situation is 
in the remark of Bernier: “The Great 
foreigner in Blindustan, a descendant o1 
chief of those iMog'ols from Tartaiy wh 
year 1401, overran and conquered the I 
sequently he finds himself in a hostile < 
taining hundreds of Gentiles to one Me 
to one hlahometan.” 

As a matter of fact it was ascerta 
Census of 1891 that while the populat 
amounts to 287,223,431, but 57,32i,i64\v 
as hluhammadan, of whom it would b( 
sa\’ how man}' are merely converted 
must be remembered, too, that the inev 
India, with its enervating climate, is tl 
can never be long held or firmly govern 
which does not periodically renew its 
manhood by fresh recruits drawn from 
temperate climes. 

Thus Bernier wrote : “It should be 
e\'er, that children of the third and fourth 


FRANCOIS BERNIER. < 

ing this period, “ the Company have sent o 
glish women, but they beget a sickly generatic 
I as the Dutch well observe those thrive best tli 
ae of an European father and Indian mother.’’ 
riie whole history of the period is summed up ' 
W. Wilson Hunter as follows : “ The ancestors 
rangzib, who swooped down on India from t 
rth, were ruddy men in boots ; the courtiers amo 
om Aurangzib grew up were pale persons in pet 
Lts. Babar, the founder of the empire, had swi 
:vy river which he met with during thirt)’ yea 
npaigning : the luxurious nobles round 1 
Lithful Aurangzib wore skirts made of innumera' 
ds of finest white muslins, and went to war 
lanquins.” 

Tliat the people themselves could sufter but lit 
)m a change of their effete rulers may be seen fr 
description given by Bernier and other travel! 
India of the general insecurity of life and propei 
Nhj adequate description can be conveyed,” wr 
‘rnicr, “ of the sufferings of the people. The cud 
(1 the whip compel them to incessant labour for 
nefit of others ; and, driven to despair by ev 
nd of cruel treatment, their revolt or their fligh 
ily prevented by the presence of a military for 
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made up of earth, mud, and other wretc 
that there is no city or town which, if it 
ruin.ed and deserted, does not bear evi 
ajjjjroaching* cleca}’.” 

Another French traveller, Taverni* 
voyages to India from 1640 to 1667 sa; 
see in India whole provinces like deser' 
tlte peasants have fled on account of ' 
of the Governors. Under cover of the 
are themselves hluhammadans thev 
these poor idolaters to the utmost, and 
latter become i\Iuhammadans it is ir 
w;:»rk any more ; they become soldi 
wlio are people who make a profesi: 
renounced the world and live upon 
realitx* they are all great rascals.” 

Dr. Fio'cr in his letters gF^es even 
account of the people, w'ho he says 
to their hlasters and Prince, who h 
India is sole Proprietor of lands ; all 
cLipiers no more than a bare subsist 
that when a bad }’ear fills not the Pub' 
drubbing the poor Hindus till their 
their skins, they being forced often 
children for rice” 


VVEAJi^.yESS OF OR I EXT A LS. ^ 

rnier of the essential weakness of Oriental tron 
soon to be pitted against armies disciplined at 
Id together by English officers. This weaknc 
LS not only the very basis of the pohc\’ of Ditpie 
d Clive, it not onl}” rendered the conquests 
e English inevitable and certain so long as th 
uld pursue their course free from European rival: 
b further it is the basis, at least tiie mater 
.sis, on which the stability of the British rule 
dia is to-day firmly established free from ail fc 
internal attack. I could never seed wrc 
::;rnier, “ these soldiers destitute of order a 
tirching with the irregularity of a herd of animu 
ithout reflecting upon the ease with which 25X 
our veterans from the arni}^ of i'landers . 
ould overcome these armies, however numeroi 
These immense armies,” he continues, “ frcquen. 
rrform great feats, but when thrown into ccr.ifus 
is impossible to restore them to discipline." 

In short, the time had come wdien some fore 
ower was destined to stand forth and fulril 
ream of Akbar as fashioned b\’ the late P 
uiLireate : 


“ I watch’d my son 

Anri tlin.so that follow’d, loosen stone from stone 


FRE^XH EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH 
INDIA. 


For long the Dutch, PVench, anc 
Companies had been content to rest 
commerce ; their interests not trav 
limits of their settlements along the 
servants were merchants engaged 
but a poor salary. The Englisl 
factory such as Surat received £soo 
merchants £40 a year after they h 
five years as writers on a yearly s^ 
then for three years as factors on £: 

These merchants were for the me 
b\’ the Mughal Emperors, though the 
harassed by the native governors w 


FRENCH IN SOUTH INDIA, ( 

ended itself five miles along the coast and oi 
c inland. North and south of Madras from tl 
ii* Kistna to Cape Comorin, the land was knov 
ilie Karnatik ruled by a native Governor or Nawc 
•ordinate to a Viceroy or Nizam of the south, w' 
d his office direct from the Emperor at Del 
njore and Trichinopoli were under the charge 
ir native Rajas, or Chieftains, who were accountal 
the Nawab. 

n 1672 when the last native ruler of Bfjapur, St 
liLU Lodi, found himself in want of money, 
Towx'd it from the French, and, according to Orien 
^tom, gave them in return the right to collect t 
cnucs arising from the district around Pondicher 
:.vc P'rancis Martin fortified his position, making 
:urc against the raids of wandering Marathas w 
1677 swept past Madras and pillaged the intervi 
villages. 

In 1740 these Marathas to the number of 
ousand came swarming down on the south ? 
‘w the Nawab of the Karnatik. Safdar i\li, 
(vasssor, deemed it wise in the disturbed state 
iairs to send his mother and family to the j 
!e])ing of the Ph-ench at Pondicherry— a precaui 
so adonted by Chanda Sahib, Raja of Trichinoj 
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who had been assassinated, nominatec 
Anwar-ud-Din, a soldier of fortune, to 
ship of the Karnatik. 

When England became involved 
France, on the death of Charles V 
respecting the succession of Maria 
English ships appeared in 1/45 
then held by its new Governor, Jo.^ 
Dupleix, Anwar-ud-Din, reinemberiiyi 
rendered by the French to the forinei 
the Karnatik, and to Chanda Sahib, 
their families from the Marathfis, at 
the rescue and threatened vengence 
English unless their ships departed fr 
factory of his friends and allies. The 
sailed away, and on returning the nc: 
that the French Admiral La EourdoiiiK) 
from Madagascar with a fleet of nine sli 
board 3,342 men, including 720 blacks, 
at long range, lasting from four in ihc u 
seven in the evening, the English adini 
advisable to retire to Ceylon, leaving th 
to sail for Madras, then held b\' some 
men, including two hundred so-called j 

rUiVf n r IV'T p r1 c: 


CAPT URR OP J[JA DR A S. 

plished. On September i8th the Frei 
and sliips opened fire, and Fort St 
rendered on the 21st after having lost fiv 
1 >Lii)leix had promised the Governor of 
to hand over to him Madras when take 
nately the FVench Admiral La Bour( 
agreed to restore Madras to the English 
of .6421,666, payable in Europe in. six 
as it was afterwards alleged, for a pen 
<>1 40,000 —a false charge of which he \ 

}>y Ills own Government. 

d'he quarrel between the French ; 
Id'cnicli general waged fierce and lo 
striving with all the tenacity, skill, ar 
which lie was so perfect a master, t( 
F)( )iirdonnais and prevent Madras beiin 
the Ifnglish. In the midst of their 
annual monsoon storm burst, on the nig] 
1 gth, and of the admirars eight ships fo 
two were virtually destroyed, and two 
seaworthy, while over twelve hundred 
perished in the seas. 

d'he })lans of La Bourdonnais w^ere v 
hastened home to add his name to th( 
tin tse wliGse fame and life have been sac 




FI^ENCH SUCCESSES. 


1 


few daring spirits escaping to find a refuge i 
ort St. David — a weak fortress twelve miles sout 
r Pondicherry — garrisoned by a handful of soldier 
ae hundred Europeans, and one hundred sepoys. 

1 he Governor of the Karnatik was, however, d( 
irmined that the French should not hold ]\radra 
[e advanced at the head of six thousand horse an 
iree thousand foot to compel Dupleix to keep h: 
romise, certain that the host he commanded ws 
efficient to drive all foes out of his territories. 

P'or one hundred years the foreigners had bee 
^^erlooked by the native rulers. As traders the 
ad come and gone peacefully. If they dared t 
■ansgress the will of the Emperor or disobey tli 
ictates of his Viceroy in the south, there were te 
lousand native soldiers, foot and horse, for ever 
)reign soldier then in India. 

The rude awakening was now to come. Foi 
undred of the French garrison sallied out wit 
,vo small field-pieces to meet the charge of tl 
ative cavalry. Slowly the French force opene 
ut, and seventy of the foremost native troope 
dl before the rapid fire of the French guns. T1 
s'awab and his army turned and fled, leaving tl 
Vench masters of the field without the loss of 
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thousand with heavy loss. It was p 
Leibnitz to Louis XIV. ; it was know 
it was afterward recognised by De B 
counselled Scindia’s invincible Marathri 
to dare face the Company’s troops ; it 
by Baron Hiigel, who told Ranjit S 
Sikhs would inevitably fall back clefej 
English battalions. 

While the army of the Nawab halte 
of the Adyar river, wondering over 
brave but ill-fated Mons. Paradis i 
against it from Pondicherry with two 
thirty Europeans and seven hundred 
Ph'dich were now without guns, yet, ri 
the river, they drove the terror-strickc 
them, the pursuit continuing tlirough 
St. Thome. Fresh troops from Madrj 
the scene and completed the rout. Tf 
Nawab’s forces found refuge behind 
Arcot, whence they spread the tiding> 
of the newly discovered power of the j 

There was none now to stay the adv 
PTench supremacy. The English entr 
St. David were but a few hundred in 


DUPLEIX. 


chcn*}" ; but after an investment, lasting 
tcinbcr 6th to October 17th, during whic 
one thousand and sixty-five men, and the 
tu'u liundred Kuropeans and fifty native 
soon storm burst and the fleet had to 
leaving Pondicherry safe in the hands of 
\\y the ireatyof Aix-la-Chapelle peace \ 
and, to the mortification of Dupleix, i 
given l.)ack to the English in exchange ] 
lire ton. 

In 1 748 the Viceroy of the south died 
successi(;n to his son Nasir Jang — a succes: 
In' Aluzaffar Jang, a grandson of Niz 
l)u])leix again played his game with 
skill. Throwing in his lot with Muzaffi 
had been joined by the Marathas and C' 
freed from his imprisonment at Satara, t' 
arm\' advanced against Anwar-ud-Din, 
the Ivarnatik. 

.\t Ambur Anwar-ud-Din was shot 
head b\' a stray bullet, his army scattc 
Muhammad Ah, escaping to Trichinopo 
|)r()tection of the English. Chanda 
mediatel}' proclaimed at Arcot as Go^ 
Ivarnfitik, and the French were given 
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hammad All. Whichever side, Frenc 
would now succeed in successfully suf 
rival claimants might ultimately hope to 
over the whole political affairs of the sc 
The French quickly followed up thei 
capturing, in the night-time, with the loss 
men, the fortress of Gingi, a stronghold ' 
always held to be impregnable — a «• 
enabled them to induce most of the na 
forsake the cause of Nash* Jang, who sc 
was shot through the heart by one of 
Muzafhir Jang and Chanda Sfihib were 
a scene of Oriental pomp, res[)ectivcly i 
roy of the South, and Governor of 
Dupleix receiving in return the title ol 
of Seven Hundred Horse and the 
money current all over the soiitli. 

The French were now dictators cjver 
the Karnatik, ruling in tlie name of ( 
As the new Viceroy Muzaffar Jani 
escorted by Mons. Fussy and three hi 
soldiers to his capital at Aurangabficl he 
by some opposing native forces and 
by a javelin in the forehead, d'he |.)c 
onrp rotripved hv Ikmsv. Snl/ihnt' I; 


POSITION HOPELESS, 


linopoli by nine hundred P^renchmen and t 
rmy of Chanda Sahib. The position seem- 
opeless. There was, however, one Englishm; 
)rthcoming who, by his reckless daring, doggi 
inacity, and stubborn perseverance, not only su 
^eded in thwarting the diplomatic ingenuity 1 
hich Dupleix had made the French iniiuen 
ipreme in the native states but in establishing, f 
le first time, the prestige of the English in Ind; 
his man was the ill-fated Robert Clive. 


ROBERT CLIVE. 


Clive was born on the 29th of 
near ^vlarket Dra\’ton in Shropshire 
reckless as a schoolbo}^ he early 
those talents which he afterwards : 
exercised. Legend loves to tell ho 
high steeple of IMarket Dra\don, an 
the townspeople, seated himself on 
projecting* stone. The story is also 
he levied blackmail on the shopkec 
to break their windows unless they . 
demands and those of his schoolfello 
In the year 1744 he landed at L 
in the service of the East India Ci 
he listened in gloomy silence to tl 


CLIVE IX MADRAS. 


<'irl, twice it missed fire ; a moment aftenvards 
end entered the room, and seeing* Clive sitti 



ROBERT CLIVE. 


^^assured in his own mind that he had been sparec 
ysome great purpose, to take some great part in 
'history of his people — a part he afterwards pla)''ed ^ 
a recklessness which can only be accounted for or 
supposition that he believed he bore a charmed 
In Malcolm’s “ Life of Clive” it is told how, durii 
duel with an officer whom he had accused of chea 
at cards, he missed his antagonist, who thereu 
advanced, and holding his pistol to Clive’s I 
threatened to fire unless an apology was at c 

made. “ Fire and be d d,” said Clive ; “ I 

you cheated, and I say so still.” 

During the siege of Pondicherry, having obtain 
temporary commission as ensign, he greatly di: 
guished himself, but on the peace of x^ix-la-Cha[ 
had to return to the uncongenial employ menl 
measuring cloth and checking office accounts, 
welcome relief soon came. The native rule 
Tanjore, Raja Sahuji, being deposed, appealed to 
English to reinstate him. As a reward for this sei 
he offered to bear all the expenses of the war anc 
reinstatement to surrender to the Company the 
and lands around Devikota. The English faile( 
their efforts to restore Sahujf ; still, they determine 
have their promised reward. Major Lawrence, ' 


trichinopoll 


. troops ; the sepoys held back, and of the Europec 
cnty-six were cut to pieces by the enemy’s hor 
m. Clive, however, escaped, having, in the woi 
Lawrence, behaved with ‘‘a cool courage and 
:sence of mind which never left him in the great 
ngcr. Born a soldier, for without a militc 
Lication of any sort or much conversing with any 
profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
1 an army like an experienced officer and br^ 
iclicr.” 

The fort was afterwards taken and with the s 
Linding lands, which brought in a revenue of 36,c 
[)ccs, given over to the Company. 

Clive was next directed to proceed from JMad 
ih one hundred English and fifty sepoys, to 
lief of the force at Trichinopoli where Muhamn 
1 1 , was hemmed in by the French and the army 
landa Sahib. For this duty Clive was nomina 
^ the Governor, Mr. Saunders, the order in Com 
iting, “ We will give him (Mr. Robert Clive) abre 
entitle him to the rank of Captain, as he was 
Ficer at the siege of Pondicherry and almost 
liole time of the war distinguished himself on me 
x'asions, it is conceived that this officer may be 
>rne service.” 



1 



DEFENCE OF AECOT, 


ic'Ltion at 1 richinopoli was hopeless, but he notic 
t Chaiula Sahib, in over-eagerness to crush t 
glish, had summoned all the troops from t 
>ital at Arcot, leaving its weak fortifications c 
ded by only 1,100 sepO)'s. Clive at once det 
led to make a bold dash for the capture of Arc 
ending to hold it until Chanda Sahib and t 
cnch sliould be compelled to come to its resc 

I raise the siege of Trichinopoli. Hurrying ba 
Madras, he persuaded the Governor to place 
disposal all the available troops, two hunch 

iglish and three hundred sepoys, with whom a 
xx; small guns he set out on his heroic ent 
se. 

At Arcot, sixt)^-ninc miles from Madras, consten 

II reigned. Travellers brought in word that Cl 
d the hhiglish soldiers were advancing; that tl 
d brxm seen marching unconcerned througli 
irl'iil storm of tliunder, rain, and lightning. 

eipt of the news the garrison fled, leaving 
-t to (dive and his small band of Europeans ? 
jM.ys. ih'or fifty clays Clive held out against 
lied Iroojjs sent against him. He repelled ass^ 
ter assault; he led charges to drive the ene 
)]\i their advanced entrenchments; he even marc 
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mind of Clive succeeded : Chanda 
French allies were obliged to send tr 
the siege of Arcot, thereby w^eakcn 
before Trichinopoli and infusing fres 
Muhammad All and his dispirited su 
fort was breached, by aid of the newl}' 
and Clive was left with but eighty . 
one hundred and thirty sepoys to c 
mantled walls one mile in circumfere 
On November 14th the enemy, in 
bhang and drunk with the fury of 
fanaticism, advanced in four divisions : 
headed by elephants with iron })!ates 
heads to break in the gates, two divis 
the breaches. Clive and his handful ol 
for their lives along the crumbling wall 
to post they hurried, driving back the 
Clive, with his own hands working th 
shot clearing seventy men off a raft 
strove to cross the moat. After an h 
besiegers were driven back, having lost 
killed and wounded in their attack, 
defenders only four Europeans and U 
Clive was reinforced from h'ort .St. I ) 

hnnrlrorl Untwlt-/ 


AV/ VERIPAK. 


returned victorious to Fort St. David to 
congratulations of the Governor and Cour 
'The French and their allies followed, 
country up to St. Thomas’ Mount, but 
sallied forth against them from Madras at 
3 So Jcuropeans and i,ooo sepoys, with 
pieces, they retreated to Kaveripak, a ^ 
ten miles cast of Arcot. There they cor 
artillerv’ and cavalry in a dense grove of 
by the side of the main road, along whicl 
CMi\*e must advance, and in a deep cha 
< )ther side they hid away their infantry 
and his troops marched leisurely down 
c‘as\' confidence, they were suddenly m 
from a battery of nine guns, which swept 
at TiKjt more than 250 yards’ distance. 

Cli\'c, undoubtedly, over and over a 
tror)ps with reckless carelessness into p' 
as this, from which nothing but his own ^ 
sc'omed to draw inspiration from the v 
of danger, could have ever extricated 
i‘as\' to cavil at his conduct and tell 
disaster that might have followed if he 
l>ut fail he never did, for with a cha 
faced his enemies amid the smoke i 
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the enemy’s cavaln", directing the rc: 
to seek shelter from the guns in ih 
by the roadside, and thence kec[) u 
I'rench infantry. 

For two hours the artillerx' fire 
cavalry repeatedly cliargi ng ( d i\'c’s 
gage. At length it was discovered 1 
had neglected to defend the bacl< of 1 
their guns were posted, (dive seer 
two hundred luiro])eans and four luii 
within thirty }'ards of the I'rench l)att( 
poured in a volley among the gun 
leaving their guns behind them, ddie 
decisive, was dearly won ; f)rly of (' 
troops and thirl}'- se|)o}\s la}' dead, 
prestige of the I'rench in the: soiilli 
been shattered. Clix'c, liefore lie ladni 
razcfl to tl-ie ground a cit}' I )iiplei 
and called after his owu na.me, « 
triumphal column thc'rein c‘rectc‘d, 
emldazoned in man}’ language's a fii 
French \'ictories 

.From Tricl-iinopoli the I'n^itdi, 1 
remonstrances of I )ii { )lei x, rc't real ( I 
bouring island of Sn'ningam, lc‘a\dML*- 


NIGHT ATTACK ON CLIVE. 




prevent a relieving force from Pondicherry brea] 
j through the English and joining the French, k 
wn to sleep in a rest-house near the entrant 
teway of the village temple. The camp w. 
iet : the English soldiers, Maratha troopers, ar 
ied sepoys were sleeping uneasily in and near tl 
nple, while close at hand the sentinels, but he' 
'ake, paced to and fro. In the dead of night sev* 
.ndred of the enemy’s sepoys and eighty Eur 
ans stole silentl}’ towards the camp, guided by 
.nd of deserters from the Phiglish. The drow 
Ljuiries of the sentinels were answered by whispe 
at the force was a relief sent from Lav/ren< 
lently making their way to the front of the tern]: 
Lte, the enemy first gave notice of their presence 
)uring volley after volley amid the sleeping soldie 
L an instant the camp awoke in startled siirpri 
^oans from the dying and confused cries from t 
vakened soldiers were mingled with the clatter 
■ms and heavy boom of the enemy’s muske 
hroiigh the shed where Clive lay sleeping, the bull 
iw ; a soldier by his side was shot dead, and a b 
: the foot of his cot was shattered to fragmer 
►ceming that the firing close at hand came fn 
is own troops, blindly repelling some imagine 
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ordered them to ’^s^ur render. His to: 
carried instant conviction ; the six F 
confusion gave up their arms. Th 
broke away to fly from the vengear 
Marathas, who were afterwards hear( 
not a single sepoy w^ho entered the c 
escaped with his life. The remaining 
with the European deserters sough 
temple where, as it was found imposj 
them, they were shut in till dawn, 
the temple was stormed, and after 
lost twelve men, Clive, weak and 
wound, was led to the temple gate 1 
who stood by his side supporting liii 
swaying to and fro offering terms one 
fired ; the shot missed Clive, slay in 
geants who were standing slightly in 
by the treacherous act the French t1 
arms and capitulated. 

Shortly after the entire Frencf 
Captain Law surrendered to Lawrei 
lieving force under d’Auteuil to C 
completely broken down by the arc 
returned home in 1753. 

Hnnlpiv remainP'rl fn 


DUPLEIX and CLIVE, 

order to carry out his designs, he expended t 
^alth he^had accumulated by private trade or gain 
)ni fbieign princes ; he Avas ignominiously recalh 
d his successor Godeheu, who arrived in 1754, : 
^ned the exclusive right over the rich and iert 
orthern Circars which Dupleix had succeeded 
-inirig for the French, and gave up all cla.im to t 
unding titles so eagerly sought after by his prec 
ssoi. Insulted and laughed at at home as 
ipostor when he pressed his claims for tlie rcti: 

the money he had spent in the service of ] 
untry, Dupleix sank deeper and deeper into povei 
:d dejection, until at length, three da}*s before 1 
:ath, he wrote in the bitterness of despair, “ } 
rvices are treated as fables, my demand is denounc 
ridiculous ; I am treated as the vilest of mankiii 
am in the most deplorable indigence." 

Clive, on the other hand, had been feasted a 
asted by the Court of Directors, and present 
th a diamond-hilted sword, as a token of th 
teem and of their sense of his singular service 
lich he refused to receive until his old friend a 
•mmander. Major Lawrence, was also likew 
)n cured. 

Clive soon grew tired of an inactive life in Englai 
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the day of the dire tragedy of the 
Calcutta. 

Siraj-ud-DauIah, Viceroy of Beng 
Orissa, had long watched, with growi 
haughty anger, the dominant pos 
acquired by the English and Frencl 
dominions. Forts had been built, fort 
refuge given to those flying from his w 
while round Calcutta the famed Ma: 
been laboriously dug, though nevei 
keep out the Marathas, who levied 
villages in reach of their flying colic 

Not satisfied with the assurances gi 
Governor of Calcutta that the new f 
not been raised against the native pov 
of the coming war between France 
Siraj-ud-Daulah first captured the len 
Kasimbazar, and then marched for ( 
head of his forces, follow^ed by the robl 
neighbourhood to the number of some 
all eager to share in the sack of the 
English traders. Of riches there wc 
Calcutta, and of defences virtually noi 
obsolete shells and fuses, dismantled 
weak to support cannon, and warehou 


CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA, 


C 


k refuge in the ships lying in the river, tv 
‘inbers of Council, officers of militia earning u 
ing infam\', and subsequent dismissal for desertic 
volunteering to accompany the fugitives and i 
ing to return even when taunted for their cowardi( 
ic ('ommandant, Captain Minchin, likewise 
:( (inp.anied the Governor, Mr. Drake, who n 
escaped the parting shots fired after him 
> e< unrades, with whom he lacked courage to : 
lin as they slowly turned to meet the foe. \V 
gilt it be imagined that history could never ha 
‘wn a tale of fouler shame and infamy. So mi^ 
i;: garrison have thought were it not for the f 
at .as they turned, with despair in their hearts, 
I'd their swarming foes, they saw the last of 
ipis sail out of sight. Captain Young of 
f>(/t>Arr finding courage sufficient to declare f 
would be dangerous to w^ait near or even 
iid a. boat to take off his countrymen. Prayed 
liini and bear away the wounded, he refus< 
-a\ od to send a boat with ammunition, for that 
ir foil was all but exhausted, he refused ; prayed 
iro.w a calde to the Prince George, which 1 
r;mded in endeavouring to return, he refused, say 
nc'cdcd all lie had for the safety of his own s 
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of India during the long months, wl: 
rays of the sun pass away towards the cl 
and the blasts of the hot winds cea 
succeeded by the dead, stifling heat ^ 
birds fall to the ground gasping with 
breath, no pen can ever convey an idea 
ings of those who died in agony on the 
20th of June, when Calcutta was 5 
Siraj-ud-Daulah. 

As the night approached the prisonei 
and forty-six in number, all wearie 
wounded, were gathered together in th 
guard-room a space of eighteen feet sc 
walled in to form a prison cell. It had 
iron-barred windows, opening into a 
Into this cell, known to history as “T 
of Calcutta,” the prisoners were drive 
of the ba}mnet 

Hoi well has told the story of that 
once read, ever haunts the memory, 
imaginings of a fevered nightmare, wntl 
of unutterable woes and fearful sufferin. 

The first words of Holwell, advising 
crowd to make more room by remov 
ments, were drowned by the cries of 


BLACK" HOLE OF CALCUTTA, 

aids came close with lanterns to watch the scene, t 
> \yords of foul abuse could rouse them to shoot tli 
.tims, noi 2:)roniises of reward induce them to uni 
e door, or even remove the dying. The narrati 
ds before the full tale of suffering was complete, : 
c naiiator, Mr. Hohvell, tells nothing after 2 a.i 
len he wrote, I found a stupor coming on apa 
cl laid myself down by that gallant old man, t 
2\’. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead with his s 
e Lieutenant hand in hand.” 

In the morning twent\’-three survivors \\*ere carri 
it of the “ Black Hole,” amongst them one worn; 
rs. Care}’, whose husband had perished. From c 
e whole dark histoiy there comes but one ra\’ 
nsolation, for, from the evidence collected b\’ 1 
.isteed in his '' Echoes from Old Calcutta,” it is ch 
at Mrs. Carey was spared the ignominious fate 
is long believed she suffered, as narrated b}’ H 
dl, Orme, Macaulay, and other historians. It see: 
>w certain that she was released and lived in hono 
)wn to the }’ear 1801, among her own people. 

It is possible that Siraj-ud-Daulah ma}^ have kno' 
)thing of the events that transpired during 1 
ght, but when details of the slaughter were broiu 
liim in the mornincr he disnlaved neither emot: 
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Watson. It was not until the end 
the ships sailed up the Hugh and 1, 
his troops at Maiapur. After a \ 
fifteen hours over sw^ampy land tf 
late at night within one mile and a 
of Baj-baj, twelve miles from Calcut 
and tired, they lay dowm to rest i 
dried-up lake, intending to attack 
morning. They were here surroundc 
who, as soon as all were slcc[)ing in tl 
fire and seized the guns, wliich liad 
tected and unguarded. Cli\'e liad agi 
indifference, marched straight into ti 
enemy, but again his |jrcsence of i 
Advancing his soldiers the guns wei 
foe driven off with heav}' slaughter, 
words, ^‘the skirmish in all lasted alx 
in which time ... 9 private men we 
wounded.” In the meantime the gui: 
Watson’s fleet breached tlie fort, and ; 
landed to co-operate witli Cdi\'e. Oi 
named Strahan, being intoxicated, h 
stumbled about until lie readied the 
entered tlirough one of tlie breadu‘s 

, r • 


CL/FB AT CALCUTTA. 


rahan being ordered up for punishment in t 
)rning, he indignantly swore that if he was fioggc 
would never again so long as he lived, take anotr 
t by himself. 

The fort at Huglf was captured by Captain E> 
)Ote with a loss of two Europeans and ten sepo; 
:er which the avenging force raided the surroundi 
untry, returning to Calcutta ^vith a boot\’ uf sui 
[ 50,000. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah, raging at the insult onered to ! 
)wer, at once collected together troops to the numl 
40,000, and marched again towards Calcutta, 
urse being marked by the smoke and flames fn 
e villages his followers burned and plunder 
.ive collected together all his troops — 650 Europi 
Icliers, 600 sailors from Watson’s fleet, 14 fle 
eces, with 1 50 European artillery, and 800 sepo}’: 
id started on February 4th, at three o'clock in 
orning to drive Siraj-ud-Daulah’s immense an 
om before Calcutta. In a dense fog he marchea < 
s troops pausing now and then to fire, the}' kn 
3t where, to their right and left. A rocket from 
lemy’s outposts exploded the ammunition in 
Lrtouche-box of one of Clive’s sepo}'s, and \ 
llowed by explosions from the ammunition of ot 
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id reached Calcutta towards noon, having lost t\ 
:Id-pieces, twenty Europeans, and one hundr 
poys in his daring assault. 

The enemy was thoroughly cowed. Siraj-ud-Dauh 
ithdrew his troops and sued for peace, for not on 
d he fear the next move of Clive, but from t' 
irth came the dreaded news that the Afghai 
ider Ahmad Shah Durani, had invaded the lai 
,d captured the imperial city of Delhi. 

Clive was nothing loth to enter into a truce. W 
.d been declared between Great Britain and Franc 
id he was anxious to obtain the aid and consent 
raj-ud-Daulah to an attack on the French settleme 
Chandranagar. A treaty of alliance, offensive ai 
fensive, against all common foes, was according 
itered into. Siraj-ud-Daulah agreed to give up j 
e factories and property he had taken. T' 
Dmpany was granted permission to fortify Calcuti 
coin money at their own mint, and to carry the 
erchandise through native territory without payme 
tolls. 

The treaty signed, the Viceroy wavered in 1 
omise to aid the English in their attack on t 
•ench settlement. The fame of the troops of Bus 

d rear.hed his ears, and it was whisnered a Km: 


rewell ; remember that he who vw :h 

;er yet broke his word with \-oi: nr with a:;\" ::t:; 
atsoever.” 

v\hth or without the consent nr aid the \hcar 
was at length decided that Chaiuiranagar sh a: 
attacked before Bussx* could come t* » the resci; 
At Chandranagar the French had but a foeb 
rrison of 146 Europeans and 300 seo-,*ys, sutrji 
mted b}’ 300 civilians and sailors huistihr arrow 
gainst these Admiral Watson brought lu; his fleet- 
’le Koit, of 64 guns ; The Tigci\ of 60 guns : m 
he Salishnjy, of 50 guns — while Clive advanced : 
id with 700 Europeans, 1,500 sepo\'s and arthler 
efence w'as not long possible ; treacher}’ show 
^atson a safe passage for his ships, the basti'j 
^re swept of their defenders, lOO of the garris 
sre slain, and on the 23rd of hlarch, 1757, t 
Tt surrendered. 

This success of the English so roused the fear a 
iger of Siraj-ud-Daulah, that he wrote to Bus 
•aying him to march from the Deccan to his a 
he letters fell into the hands of Clive, wlv:) summ 
0 the situation by declaring “the Xawab is a vih: 
id cannot be trusted ; he must be overset or 
lUst fall.’' 
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chand, a wealthy Hindu banker, being t 
in carrying out the negotiations. At th 
Clive found his carefully laid plans lik 
Aminchand suddenly declared that he 
the. plot to Siraj-ud-Daulah unless h 
promise that his share of the spoil sh( 
cent, on all the treasures at Murshida 
of 30 lakhs of rupees, more than 
bought the silence of Aminchand, pror 
him all he desired, and to sign a 
effect. To Watts, Resident at the V’i 
and chief agent in the revolution, 

“ Omichund is the greatest villain up 
to counter-plot the scoundrel and at the 
give him no room to suspect our intent 
you will receive two forms of agreemen 
to be strictly kept by us, the other he 
real treaty, signed by all the allies, v 
paper, the hetitious treaty was on red pi 
signed, with the exception of the 
Admiral Watson, which was forged wh 
refused to have anything to do with 
Clive, when afterwards asked before 1 
Commons to defend his action, haughtil; 
he thought “ it warrantable in such a ca 


Dremacy of the EngHsh in India, his admirati 
the genius of Clive must have been nnn^i 
:h feelings of sorrow that the fa:r;e ; a* t;:e er*- 
neral would ever be tarnished b\' tinit ene a:: 
culated deceit. 

At Plassey Clive stood with riine snndl gun,s a;e. 
ad of 3,000 men, of whom 2,ioo were ninive tr* • 
•rounded by 35,000 infantrx*, 15.000 cava:r\- 
rce and warlike Pathans, 53 pieces of artilier\-, a 
)ody of Frenchmen forty to fifty in nuntber. id; 
used long before venturing to attack, for he kr. 
it if Mir Jafar again turned traitor and j'vsir. 

1 forces to those of the \^icero\’ noite among t 
itish troops would escape to tell the tale. 

The danger of the situation is seen from the f; 
it Clive for the first time called together a conn 
his officers, to wliom he proposed the quesr!< 
Vhether, in our present position, without assistan 
d on our own bottom, it would be prudent 
;ack, or whether we should wait till joined b\' soi 
tive power ? 

Clive’s own name heads the list of those who )t 
' no further advance, Eyre Coote's name heads 1 
t of those who voted for immediate attack. WI 

2 Council broke up Clive wandered apart by hi 
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sun blazed across the wide field of I 
ascended to the roof of a small hunting 
he had lain without sleep during tlie n 
right were the troops of the w'averiiiL 
Jafar, now biding his time to cast in hi 
side likely to win. Should Clive be 
Jafar s cavalry were ready to swee[) clow 
and pillage his baggage ; should the h 
ud-Daulah fall back, the trooi)s of his 
mander-in-Chief would range thcmsch'c: 
of Clive. From where stood the camp 
38,000 of the enemy, with the French a 
in the centre, stretched in a semicirc 
soldiers of Clive, still sleeping cjuictl; 
mango grove guarded by a ditch anc 
banks. As Clive w'atched the scene ii 
the first shot from the I"rench guns wok 
and laid low tw'o of their number. Sue 
artillery of the enemy was in full })la\', a 
by Clive’s six light guns. Ifagcrly the i' 
of Siraj-ud-Daulah pressed forward 1 
handful of English into the deep PA 
Clive’s soldiers lay safe behind the shcltc 
banks, and the shells and shot sang bar 
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"ort to silence the English gunners, but as 1 
arged at the head of his cavalry he fell dead befo 
e fl}ang grape-shot. With frantic haste Siraj-ir 
aulah gave orders for the troops to fall back. H 
lied Mir Jafar to his side, told him of his los 
id casting his turban at the traitor’s feet, pra^’e 
m to fight against the foreign foe. Mir Jafar, vo^ 
g that he would bring up his troops and defer 
s chief, hastened away to send word to Cli^'e 
Ivance and win the day. The English charge 
am their entrenchments, taking care to fire now" ai 
en on the treacherous troops of Mir Jafar to iTia] 
.em keep their distance. By five o’clock the whc 
my of Siraj-iid-Daulah was in full retreat, the bra 
md of Frenchmen in the centre standing firm un 
live drove them from, their position and captur 
leir guns. The Viceroy fled, leaving behiisd 1 
ealth, baggage, cattle, elephants, and artiller}", ai 
VQ hundred of his troops dead and wounded on t' 
dd. 

i\fter the battle of Plassey, in which the Engli 
ist seven Europeans and sixteen sepoys, Mir Jai 
resented himself to receive the reward of 1 
eachery. As the English soldiers presented an 
£ started back in alarm at the rattle of the muske 
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of rapine and plunder. To tlie right an 
was stored up the long-accumulated 
richest provinces of India. In the 
of Siraj-ud-Daulah gold and silver 
high. The custodians came forward 
Clive’s head with jewels. In after 
was charged before the House of C 
over-greed, he boldly exclaimed, 1 
Chairman, at this moment I stand 
my own moderation ! ” 

. For the Company he claimed the iF 
the lands south of Calcutta, 882 squ 
payment of the usual rent. He claii' 
10,000,000 rupees as com])ensation for | 
and for the expenses of the camiJiaig; 
who had suffered during the capture < 
Siraj-ud-Daulah he claimed 8,000,000 rii] 
army 2,500,000 rupees, for the navy 2,S< 
and other large sums for the Goveruf 
Committee at Calcutta. For himself 
besides 280,000 rupees as Member of tl 
200,000 rupees as Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
rupees as a private donation- — in all, 2,oi 
Be it remembered that at the time when 
were made the rupee was wortli tw'o 
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a. ssi. stance of the Company’s troops in repelling 
e<Ltcned invasion of his dominions by the son 
- hhnpcror of Delhi and the Nawab Wazir of Ou 

return Clive was granted a right to retain in 
■n hands the rent of the lands south of Calcu 
lich, according to the agreement after Plassey, I 
^‘11 annually paid by the English to the Vicer 
this agreement Clive virtually beca.me landlord 

b. ast India Compciny. The amount, some ;£'30,c 
arly, w'as paid to him from 1765 until his death 
7.}., when the right to collect and keep the r- 
ssed to the Company. 

1 he supremacy of the Company firmly establisl 
llcngal, the richest province in India, neec 
t to l)c maintained and supported by the ca 
husbanding of the resources and revenues 
‘ newly-acquired lands, so that it might fina 
)W ])o\\'crful enough to triumph over all rivals. 1 
,itt:h still had their settlement at Chinsurah, twe' 
les a.l)()vc Calcutta, and in the Deccan the Frei 
( K ‘r l Uissy supported the Nizam, or Viceroy, Sala 
iig, the revenues of the -“Northern Circars,” 
-.1 riots of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, < 
istn:i, some seventeen thousand square miles 
tent, liaviuLT been assigned to them for the m^ 
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driven out of the Northern Circars 
their main source of revenue. 

The Dutch at Chinsurah, findin; 
weakened by the absence of horde 
demanded that their ships should be 
Calcutta without being searched an 
the charge of an English pilot as ^ 
and that the trade in saltpetre, then 
in the hands of the English Com 
thrown open. Receiving no satisf 
their demands, the Dutch openh' ( 
capturing some English ships in the 
once collected together a body of a 
hastily recalled Forde from the N 
while Admiral Cornish, with three m 
up the river, and destroyed six of 
the last of the squadron being captui 
of the river. As soon as Colonel 
Calcutta he marched out with 320 
sepoys, and 50 European volunteer 
near Chinsurah, he found himself o|)| 
force of 700 Europeans and cSoo Mai 
force assembled against him he wn 
advice. Clive, who was playing wh 

hnrriprl tyti<=»c:c:p in nnnril “■ 
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Fort St David had fallen before Count Lai 
■ron de Tolleiidal. Madras held out, tlv vu-l- cl- ..-t 
-ested by the French troops from December. 17: 
February, 1759. Enraged at the long resistani 
t of patience with the incompcteiKe and ignoran 
his officers, the overbearing and liaughtv spirit 
•lly at length broke forth. " He threatened to hi 
ss the members of the Council at Pondicherr)- 
5 waggons when they dela\'ecl in sendii'iL; liim si 
.es or mone}". Knowing nothing cf the count 
rejected with contempt the advice, founded rni lo 
perience, of Bussy, estranging all b\- hi.s hot tem| 
d hasty measures. Ignorant of the wa\'.s of 1 
ople of India, and caring nothing f:.n- their uffenc 
ide, he drove the high caste merchants a 
■ahmans to carry on menial works in his car 
/ B'ebruary, 1759, his supplies had almost tail 
^ native troops were fast deserting, and his Eii 
;an soldiers making overtures to join the ener 
when the hlnglish fleet under Admiral Puce 
)peared in sight he was reluctantly obi iged to ra 
e siege of Madras, leave behind him his sick c 
uunded, his artillery and ammunition, and retire 
Dndicherry, where the news of his failure \ 
ceived with unconcealed lov. 
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power in India, never again to rise. 
1760, Count Lally was finally defc 
Coote at the battle of Wandewash ; B 
prisoner, the French retreating to For 
capitulated in January of the next yea 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais ha 
sacrificed as a reward for their ende 
out a future for their country in the K 
the brave, the impetuous hero of 
thanked on the field of battle by Mai 
rewarded by Louis XV. with a coIotK 
Brigade of Dillon, w^as to fall the laj- 
to accomplish a task, impossible so Ion 
power was not secured on the seas, 
well as Eastern waters, he failed, 

La Bourdonnais had failed, and for 
returning to France, was thrown into tl 
victed of having betrayed the interch 
“ and as a reward for 3 5 }’-cars’ s 
bitterly moaned, brought forth gagg 
driven on a cart used fc)!' refuse, tc 
Greve, where he was executed. 

Through all these contests Clive hac 
of England to support him. With i 
he had turned from the south, where r 
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1- ])( »\\vr ItmcI crept all ov’er the land, up the Gang*( 
l>rnarcs, further on to the Himalayas, gainir 
illh, ])()\rer, and strength, to raise armies to subdi 
south and west, plant the British standard I 
Indus, sweep in the garnered wealth of Oud 
1 then hand over the dominions and trade i 
\ ants had won and fostered to the safe-keeping 
‘ ( Jin.‘en-ltm press. 

)n the 2 5th of February, 1760, at the age of thirt 
( ‘li\'e sailed for Ifngland, where he received fre; 
orgc‘ 111 . an Irish Peerage as Lord Clive, Bar 
iss( .a", as a reward for the services he had render 
his countrv', for, in the words of Earl Stanhoi 
\dialever gratitude Spain owes to her Cortes, 

• rtiigal to her Albuquercpe, this — and in its resn 
)iv than this— is due from England to Clive. H 
rirwM* been born, I do not believe that we shoulc 
least in that generation — have conquered Hind< 
in ; had he lived longer, I doubt if we should- 
ist in tiiat generation— have lost North America. 
(dli\e remained in Ivngland, and the Governm 
‘ i>engal passed into the hands of Mr. Vansitt 
he iM'ench v'ere still fighting in the south, 
irns Mir Jafar had agreed to pay after the battle 
lasse\' had not been fully paid, and the money 
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method to meet the growing ex 
found. Accordingly Mr. Vansitt 
Court of Proprietors that in con 
general confusion and disaffection c 
the \-ery low state of the Company 
other of these resolutions was imrr 
— either to drop our connexions 
Government and withdraw our 
insist on more ample as well as mor 
for the support of the Company’s e 
The Viceroy was old, said to 
indolent, while his son-in-law, Mir ] 
bid high for the post. In the dead 
was removed and Mir Kasim inst 
that he should pay the arrears du 
mant the revenues of Bardwai 

O 

Chittagong, and 50 lakhs of ru 
expenses of the war in the soutl 
Mr. Vansittart, was to receive £1^, 
£27,000, others sums of £2^,c 
I 3,000. The revenues of the wh 
now in the hands of the servant; 
Having the right of free passage, '' 
tax or toll, for the inland prodi 
traded, they commenced for a 
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ranising his troops under two soldiers of fortiin 
:inhardt an Alsatian, and Markar an Armenia 
hen two ships from Calcutta appeared at Alun^ 
-r>dnL;' arms for the English troops at Patna, 1 
tained the ships and placed the officers in chan 
der g-Liard. Air. Ellis, the P:nglish Governor, r 
'ted b\' seizing the city. The Vicero}'s trooi 
dor Reinhardt and Alarkar came to the resci 
lis and his followers were hemmed in, ca 
red and placed in imprisonment. War was 
icc proclaimed, Mfr Kasim’s forces were defeat( 
^ Major John Adams at Katwa and Gheria, for 
ousand of them being driven back with fear] 
iiigl'iter from the fortress at the gorge of Und^ 
ala. Alir Kasim, incensed at the success of t 
:)mpan\', gave orders that Air. Ellis and t 
’isoners should be instantly executed. On t 

;h. of October, 1763, Walter Reinhardt, si 
lined Sambre b}' his companions, and Samrii 
Lc nati\’es, forced two companies of his sepo 
> carry out the order, and Idllis, with t^ 
.indrcd unarmed men, women, and children, wi 
lully massacred. Patna was soon afterwards ci 
ired b\' Alajor Adams ; but Alir Kasim escapii 
nrlor tlie escort of Samru. sought protection 
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driven forth by his allies, weary o 
and inability to raise the funds h( 
towards the expenses of the war. 
afterwards in abject poverty. 

Hector IMunro, having with promj 
ing se\’erity quelled the first Sepoy 
by blowing from the guns twenty-fou 
troops, advanced against the allied 
defeated with terrible slaughter in th 
of Baksar on the 23rd of October, ijt 

Benares immediately surrendered, 
capitulated to Sir Robert Fletcher, les 
Wazir of Oudh, deserted by Sarnru 
but to sue for peace on terms to be 
English. The result of this decisive 
only to nasse}",was fully recognised b} 
to Pitt, in 1766, '' It is scarcely hypei 
morrow the whole IMogul Elmpire h 
Mir Jafar, again installed as viceroy, 
wards, and left a legacy of 5 lakhs of 
who handed the amount over to 
Calcutta to form a fund for the relii 
soldiers invalided or disabled during s 
for widows of officers and soldiers dyi 
a fund known for over a century a 
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Mir Kasim on receiving a sum uf lo lal- 
to be divided among them as the\’ sliou^ 

The Court of Directors in ' Lunch ^ 
thoroughly alarmed at these arbitrai-n 
the Calcutta Council, as well as at the 
private trade of their servants whid 
financial ruin to the Compaii}' s (jwn a: 
accordingly wrote to the Govenujr uf B 
grand source of the disputes, rnisundersi 
difificulties which have occurred with 
Government appears evidentl\’ to ha\-e : 
from the unwarrantable and licentioi:.> 
carrying on private trade of the Cornnai 
. . . In order, therefore, to reined}' all tin 
we do hereby positively order and c.li.rect, 
the receipt of this letter, a final and effe 
forthwith put to the Inland Trade in Sr 
and tobacco, and all other articles whatsoe 
and consumed in the Country.” 

Fearing that this order would not h 
carried out, the Court of Directors sun 
in 1764 by praying Clive to proceed t 
place their affairs in order. This deteri 
conve}'ed to the Council at Bengal in t 
words : — The General Court of Proi3ri< 
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four members independent of the R 
When one member of the old Council, 
ventured to ask some ciuestions resp( 
power of the committee, Clive, as he 
haughtily asked him if he W'ould dare 
authority? Mr. Johnstone replied, thn 
the least intention of doing* such a thin 
there was an appearance of \’cry 1 
countenances, and not one of the C 
another syllable.” 

Within two da}as of Clive’s arrival e 
Council, especially their indecent ha.stc 
new Viceroy, and their reception of pre 
censured by Clive, who sums up hih 
their procedure by writing, 'CVlas! how 
name sunk! I could not ax'oid ])a\’in 
a few tears to the departed and 
British Nation (irrecoverabh' so, I fe; 

Cliv^e landed on Tuesdax^ ; the f)ll 
the Select Committee directed that ^ 
to take bribes or presents for the fu 
signed by all Members of Council, a 
Company’s servants, v’ho, as Clive 
many idle and evasive arguments, ai 
to understand that they must eitlu 
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How far the general corruption and laxit}- h 
read during- his absence may be judged from o 
his letters home, in which he declares, I fear t 
ilitary as well as Civil are so far gone in luxn 
d debaucher\g that it will require the utmc 
;ertion of our united Committee to save t 
)mpany from destruction^’ 

Noteworthy are his words as he viev'ed with alai 
e position which he was sent out to face : If ide 
conquest were to be the rule of our conduct 
resee that we should by necessity be led frt 
quisition to acquisition until we had the wh( 
mpire up in arms against us.” He d\\-ells carefu 
i the great danger that may arise if once t 
dives throw off their natural indolence,” combin 
carry on a war against us in a much me 
Idierl}^ manner than they ever thought of.” 
Having placed the internal affairs of the Compa 
i a firm basis, Clive proceeded to conclude pe^ 
ith the Nawab Wazi'r of Oudh, for, at that peril 
: conceived it essential, as he wrote, ‘^to concili; 
e affections of the country ^Dowers, to remo\'e a 
alousy they may entertain of our unbounc 
nbition, and to convince them that we aim i 
; conquest and dominion, but security in carry; 
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revenues of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and 
Circars, the Emperor receiving in 
annual tribute of £260,000, and the nc 
annual allowance of £600,000 wlierew'i 
dancing girls. The collection of the 
these districts was left in the hands 
agents, for, as the Directors wrote, the; 
'' hov' unfit an Englishman is to conduct 
of revenues and to follow the subtle ni 
all his art is to conceal the real \'alue o: 
to perplex and elude the payment.” 
ment Bengal, Behar, and Orissa virt 
the property of the Comi)any — a i)ro[) 
the opinion of Clive, to yield a yearly re 
millions sterling. The acquisition, in 1 
everything that could hav'c been cone 
wildest imagination of Duplcix and ii 
Clive, “To go further is, in in}’- opinioi' 
extravagantly ambitious, that no CoveriK 
in their senses can accept it unless the 
of the Company’s interests be first 
remodelled.” 

As a barrier between the limits of tl 
territories and the north of India, 
sovereign of Oudh was loft in 
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II Older to carry out the policy of the Director 
;c re()rganised the entire system of the inlar 
Ic. 1 he sale of salt had been virtual!}’ monop' 
d hy the Company’s servants, who paid neith 
}' nor toll, or at most a small one of : 

cent. 1 hat this was a lucrative business 
seen from the fact that with good manageme 
paid over 200 per cent, on the capital e 
idcd. It was, however, declared illegal as well 
: trade in betel nut, tobacco, and all articles n 
ended fcjr import or export. Some effort 
npensation, to the senior military and civil office 
s made by Clive, who formed a fund to carr}’ 

: trade under public management in the profits 
ich they were to participate in fixed proportic 
:ording to their rank — a system, however, not fina 
jirnved of by the Directors. 

This measure, and the curtailment of a spec 
owance made to military officers when on act 
:*vice or away from headquarters — a privilege ^ 
v’ed since the da>^s of Plassey — resulted in oj 
iilirpw t\\'(,) hundred officers threatening to res 
cir (.:ommissions on the same day unless 1 
[owance was restored. 

Sir .R<)bert Fletcher, Commandant at Tvlun 
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by martial law, six were convicted of i 
allowed to recall their resignations onl 
recognising that the}’ were permitted 
the service as an act of extreme grace 

Clive remained in India one }’er 
during which time, in the words of 
“ effected one of the most extensixa 
salutary reforms that ever was accoin 
statesman.” 

His health breaking down lie detern 
home, notwithstanding that tlie Direc 
to remain, for as they wrote : The 
of the Proprietors, indeed, we ma}’ sa\ 
will be to join in our request, that }'ou 
continue another year in India,” their 
“Your own example has been the j) 
of restraining the general ra])aciousne 
tion which had brought (uir affairs so 
of ruin.” 

Clive, however, could not be indue 
He left India finally on tlie 29th of 
at a time when, in consequence of ] 
held out for the future trade of tlie 
price of Stock had gone up to 263, aiu 

had ri^on frriiT» (\ tn th ntir] / 
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;£'400,ooo to the Exchequer 3"early, on ac 
revenue derived from their newh’ acquire 
India. 

1 liese fair hoj^es of prosperit}’, howe 
last lony,'. In the south, of India Hai« 
risen to power, extended his kingdom c 
far north as the Kistna, established a m 
on the w'cst coast at IMangalore, and 1 
raw'iged the countiy round Madras up to 
hloiint, impoverishing the Madras Gover 

In 1770 l^engal was devastated by a f 
during the course of which one-third t< 
its inliabitants died, the trade becomini 
organised, and the revenues remaining u 

]>}' 1773 the Company were virtual 
Althoug'h their shares paid a dividend < 
the }'car before, the}^ had been obliged 
the extent of i,' 1,290,000, their Capital S 
ing* to ;6 4,000,000, being represented b 
credits in Ihigland, China, India, St. H' 
the sc:a, by a sum of ;C 2 , 930,658 lOs. rod 
An a}:)plication to the Government 
/' I ,( )C)0,000 to enable them to carry on 
k‘d to an incjuiiy into the whole affair: 
paii\a and an impeachment of Clive’s a 
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had “ abused the power with which Ik 
to the evil example of the servants of 
to the dishonour and detriment of t 
tenting themselves with passing a 
“ Robert, Lord Clive, did render great 
services to his country ” — a resolution 
to soothe the worn-out spirit of the vh 
who died by his own hand, after 
suffering, at his house in Berkeley ,S 
The Company was released from t 
ment of the ^^"400,000, it was lent 
four }'ears, being, however, debarred 
a dividend of more than 6 per cent, o 
till the loan was repaid. Lord Nor 
Act of 1773 at the same time defini 
Parliamentary control over the whol 
Company. Copies of all papers res 
military affairs in India were to b 
Secretaries of State and Lords of 
within fourteen days of receipt. 
General in India \vas to be nominated 
he was to hold office for five years, 
casting vote in a new Council of fou 
Supreme Court of Justice was estah 
cutta, with a Chief Justice and four 
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No Governor-General of India has e\'er been can 
to undertake a task more complex i:i ail its dett 
m that undertaken by Warren Hastings when 
-s summoned by the Directors of the East In< 
)mpany to assume charge of their affairs iri Bent 
3 Governor-General has had more difficulties 
counter, not only from opposition in his o 
)uncil Chamber, but also from those at home vrli? 
served, and from whom he might have hoped 
couragement and some amount of Icnml suppo 
) Governor-General has been so traduced, malign 
id misrepresented by those whose enmit}^ he I 
used by thwarting their self-interested intrigues 
^ an exposure of their frauds and incapacities, 

.11 ^ . T X.1 — I r,,ii , 
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inquiries or calm decisions will ever 
memor\' of the words of impassioned 
dramatic force with w'hich nearly e\’eio 
uf Ills life was denounced b}' the grec 
his time, who used all their unriva' 
impress the imagination of their auci 
cnormit}* of the offences charged a: 
the malice of his enemies. 

Of blastings it can be truly said tha 
plished — and it was much — was done 1 
with a foresight vouchsafed onh" to a 
his, what the interests of the Compan 
his country, demanded for the extensic 
and the firm establishment of the Bri 
East whereon that commerce could ale 

Arriving in India at the age of ninet( 
1750, FTastings, like Clive, was first en 
ordinal'}’ clerical duties attached to the c 
in the East India Compan}’’s service. 
1754 he was transferred to the factor}’- 
on the Ganges. There his chief occup 
have been the making of bargains v 
traders for the supply of silk stuffs to 
to enrich the London merchants. In 
the dire catastrophe of the Black He 
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12 


;6, died iti 1759) leaving two children, who did m 
g survive. 

:)n the return of Clive to England, Hastings, the 
his twcnt3^-ninth year, was appointed Member 
Lincil at Calcutta. In the years of deplorab 
sinanagement which followed, Hastings, in tl 
rds of Macaula}g ''was never charged with havii 
rue a share in the worst abuses which ensue 
d it is almost equalh^ certain that, if he h: 
rue a share in those abuses, the able and bitt 
einies w'ho afterguards persecuted him would n 
ve failed to discover and proclaim his guilt.” 
After fourteen years’ service in the enervatii 
mate of Bengal he returned home with but 
m]3aratively small income. His generosity to f 
atives and financial losses soon left him no opti< 
t to ap]3ly once again to the Court of Directc 
r emjjlo^nnent in their service in the East — ; 
plication at once acceded to, for Hastings he 
the Directors recorded in their order appointi: 
m second Member of Council at Madras, “ serv 
; many years upon the Bengal establishment w 
■eat al^ility and unblemished character.” Borre 
g UK )ne\' wherewith to buy an outfit, he sailed., 
“09, from Dover, to build anew his fortunes ir 
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he was directed to proceed to Ca 
charge of the Government, and, if 
CM'der out of tlie chaos into which 1 
Company had lapsed. 

From Clive he received a letter of 
ing him to be impartial and jiu 
regardless of the interest of indivi 
honour of the nation and the real 
Company are at stake, and resolute 
execution your determination, whic 
all times be rather founded upon } 
than that of others,” and at the sai 
flattering }’ourself that time and ] 
get the better of everything.” 

The problem before Hastings w? 
from attacks b}^ native powers the t 
Clive, how to raise revenue from t. 
satisfy the expenses of administrati 
of the Directors, as well as the he 
liabilities to be incurred for wars 
must inevitabl}” occur in the near 
to effect these objects it is impossi 
in a letter to Sir George Colebr 
errors ; and there are cases . . . i 
be necessary to adopt expedients ■\ 


lilARATHAS. 


the seventeenth century—when first a 
raiding and robbing horseme 
led forth annually from their mountain 
amid the highlands of the \vest by their 
Sixaiji grown to be an organised force 
soldiers, who under their chieftains levi 
tions far and wide over all the rich v 
outside the Company’s possessions at 1 
cutta, and Madras. 

;\s the successors of Sivaji becam 
eheininate their power passed to the h 
astute ]h-ahman ministers, or Peshwa; 
their headquarters at Poona. At the 
successful leaders gathered around then 
of horsemen who claimed the right tc 
le\-}' contributions over defined districts, 
rendering a more or less loyal alleg 
ih^sliu'as. llolkar, descendant of a shepl 
.so\'ercignty around his capital at Indc 
whose ancestors were hereditary slipp 
the })roud Peshwas, established himseli 
Gwalior, udiile Baroda fell to the G 
Nagjuir to the Bhonslas. One final ei 
this great rising Hindu nationality an 
svN'a)” of the Mughals was made by the I 
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cut to pieces 200,000 of the light M 
slew the bravest of their chieftains, i 
and cousin of their Peshwa — or, < 
wailed amid their mountain honn 
have been dissolved, twenty-seven ^ 
been lost, and of the silver and 
cannot be cast up.” 

Terrible though the calamity wa 
on the Marat has, they soon gatt 
together to dispute the sovcrcigni 
India Company. In 1769 the}” r; 
vastating the territories of the fi( 
and by 1771 they had once agaii 
the ICmperor at Delhi, forcing hiir 
them the districts of Kora and A 
to him in 1765 by Clive, in return 
tlie Governorship over I^engal, Ih 
In consequence of this defection of t 
tlie side of the hhiglish, Hastings r 
] 30 ssession of the districts of Korr 
but withheld the annual tribute oi 
it had been customary to pay him fi 
of Pengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Hastings, so Hr as the Compan}'’.'- 
interests were concerned, had brill ia 


J^OUILLAS. 


firm and wise administration; i: 

-uie them from all possibilit}* ijf iM:. •' 

that the Company might have :;r;:c : 

sition and gain strength and power r* :w ^ 

pansion. Between the Compan\'‘s : , 

^ Marathas it was necessary to * bn: hi w : ; — 

d friendly native state which rnig::: . 

possible break, the first rude sheck f on ^ 

'* 

To the west of Bengal and Bchar ‘ r.r ' 

its Is awab W azir. Bevond Oudly streir”'-'- ' 

:st to the Himalayas, lay the land ^ e' the it ' " 
ierce race of Pathan warriors wiv-j came r: ■' 
im beyond the Indus, conquered the ricr:. :h; 
lins, and subdued the effete H:n h.: ' 
ith the Rohillas the IMarathas Iiad a h r ‘ 
t only because they were of differer.: r.:;:’. a, 
d religion, but because the Rohihas iiah 
d allowed the Afghans to slaughter the h:;a-: 
ieftains at Panipat. The hlarathas h:d ' 
ig for vengeance. In 1772 the\’ sv araw i h. 

the Rohillas, who were obliged tc- tar:t ::: t 
dress to Shuja-ud-Daula, the Isaw:ho Wa.ar 
.idh, to whom they offered 40 lakhs t.c' ra: ees k 
)uld come to their aid and drive back the :;:ar: 
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the demand was pressed he tlireate 
forces to tiKese of Itis former foes, 
and raid the territories of Oudli ar 
Compain-. 

] IastinL;s at otice summoned tlie .? 
meet liim at Benares, so tliat tliex 
measures for tlie hitLire defence of t 
At the meetiiiL^* wliicli ensued it was (' 
Roliillas sliould be' driv’en fi'om \\( 
united force of Oudli and the C'oin 
Nciwfd) W'azi'r should, after tlie camj 
session of the outlyin^^ districts of 
well as Kora and Allahfibfid lield to 1 
b}' the hhnperor ; and that the Coir 
should receive the 40 laklis of ruj)e( 
further sum of 2 10,000 rujx'es moiit 
time its tro«)[)s w'ere enya^ed in tlr 
expenses. by the x’ictories of hlas.^ 
(di\'e won a foothold for tlie ( dom 
b}' this lrc*aly, as 1 lastinys wrot 
Wax.ir would obtain ‘‘a com})k*U.* ciui 
in effectually from the frontiers of 
mountains of 'riiiliet, uhile lu,‘ would 
accessilile to <»ur forces from the: i 
eitlier ft »r hostilities or for pn itc.'Ction. 


ROHILLA 


I 


ucs ot Hastings, neither his age nor our age, :: 
ipulsury struggle for existence, can T 

le jn'oblem, differing in none of its essential dcta 
Ijcf )re us to-da\' in our determination t(j luf d ^ 
sessions in Africa as a held for the outlet * .f > 
ductions, as well as in the consistent efforts 
ssia to gain seaports in the IVIediterranean or 
North Pacihc, so as to establish a coinincrc 
•sperity for herself in the future, b\' means wli 
inevitably destined to end in success. All vre , 
icerned with is the fact that Hastings in his dt 
's with the native powers had but one main id 
ore him — that of serving the interests cif tiie E 
-lia Company, and establishing on a secure basis 
[iidation of the British Empire in India, so t 
^ commercial enterprise of the London mercha 
:>uld have its necessary development. If in t 
u'c be discovered any taint of turpitude, luot 
Lstings alone but by the nation at large must 
Line be borne. 

kohilkhand was conquered, Hafiz Rahmat Ki 
^(\ l)ravely hghting, along with two thousand of 
K)ps, while the remaining Rohillas were sent fo 
n )ss the Ganges, to seek new settlements for th^ 
Ives in the districts round Meerut, The usual hor: 
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The Compan\'\s territories once r 
from all fear of invasion, their adm 
inaugurated on a system which in its t 
has lasted down to our own days. I 
of Hastings the administration of 
and Orissa, and the collection of th< 
had been left in the hands of the nati^ 
hammad Raza Khan being j^laced in cl 
and Shitab Rai — a bra\'e soldier \v 
for the Company during the outbre 
in charge of the local government at B( 
had, however, reached the Court of Di 
revenues were being misappropriatec 
officials and their native subordinates 
their revenues, as well as their trade, h 
a matter of vital importance to the Lor 
who accordingly sent notice to Has- 
deemed it full time “to take upon 
the agency of their own servants, 
trol and administration of the revenues 
ment was to be directed from Ca 
officials were to proceed to the loc^ 
and, aided by the subordinate nativ( 
mence as collectors, the administrati( 
tion of the land revenues, Muhamm 


KUMAR. 


I 


gccl peculations and maladministration * n' aI 
iniad Ivaza Kdian and Sliitab Ivai, hoijin-^' tliat ' 
;r downfall he would rise to power, and be ;j!ao 
supreme revenue control. Ever has the curnni 
a ]h*ahman swayed the councils of rulers a 
ices in India, but now for the iirst time in hist'- 
astute Ihaihman’s intrigues had travelled bex’i » 
land of his birth, and worked their wax* among : 
iple London merchants. In vain Hastings ,'ld : 
Lirt of Directors that " From the }*ear 1750 
: time wLen I left Bengal in 1764, I was enga^^ 
EL continued opposition to the interests and desi, 
that man, because I judged him to be adverse 
: w'clfare of ni}’- employers.” B\’ tlie Direct 
Lstings was exhorted to listen to the words 
dr trusted adviser, Nanda Kumar, and bring d 
niniad Raza Khan and Shitab Rai to trial. 
Ivnowing well that the mind of a Bniliman is lil> 
rror in whicli only^ the face of the fool who lo 
.‘rein is reflected, Hastings, who could read 
cuts and all the ways of men, bowed his head 
nturccl no further to tell the Directors how Xa 
iiivuir had deceived them. His lox'al obedience 
c dictates of the Directors was received by tl 
ith extreme gratification, for, as the\’ wrote, it 
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silent rage over his thwarted plans, 
sought to ruin had been declared 
charges brought against them, and 1 
to English officials. To him one cone 
His son, Raja Gurdas, was appointed 
affairs of the minor Viceroy of Ben 
dian was the jManni Begam, widow 
roy. Nanda Kumar remained sileii' 
power of a Brahman could in time ^ 
his will. 

Three of the new Council appe 
Regulating Act of Lord North arri\ 
Hastings became the first Governo 
yearly salary of A2 5,000. General C 
A'lonson, and Philip PTancis, all me 
judices, and totally unacquainted ^ 
India, came to aid Hastings wi‘ 
Sir Elijah Impey and three judg 
a new Court of Justice. The fo 
Council, Mr. Richard Barwell, was c 
of the Government of Bengal. 

It cannot fairly be said that PI 
most remarkable among the newly L 
is the most contemptible character ; 

lanrl in \A’Uirn infrimi. 
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] 


'ogant and insolent, a man prone to malevolen 
d prone to the error of mistaking his malevolei 
' public virtue.” 

But a character such as his was doomed to faili 
India, though unfortunately it found full see 
venting its malevolence in after da}'s agai 
astings in England. Such a character is comix 
the East. It could be read by the natives and 
astings who was saturated with Oriental feelin 
3t as a learned man reads a book written ir 
iguage to him well known. 

The three new Members of Council, headed 
blip Francis, commenced on their arrival a s 
uatic, hostile investigation into the past admir 
Ltion of Hastings. The Treaty of Benares v 
ndemned, the Rohilla war declared unjust, a 
e mode in which it had been carried on denounc 
sanguinary and vindictive. The newl}^ appoini 
ent at Lucknow was removed, the troops recal 
)m Rohilkhand, and the Nawab Wazir ordei 
pay up all the arrears due to the Company uik 
e treat}’. On the death of the Nawab Wazir, 
e 6 th of February, 1775, the majority of the Cour 
:ced on the }’’Oung Nawab Wazir, Asaf-ud-Dai 
new treaty. xA. sum of one crore and a half 
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The news went forth among tl 
Flastings was no longer supreme ; th; 
been usurped b\" agents of the Com 
England to depose him. Nanda 
same time took note that Philip fr 
to gain the Governor-Generalship, 
willing to listen to any lying words 
him in ruining Hastings. 

On the nth of March, 17 / 5 . I" 
before the Council, and presentee 
Nanda Kumar, accusing Hastings 
ceived bribes of 100,000 and £4. 
liammad Raza Khan and Shitab 
ing them from the charges of em 
malpractices. In the same letter 
further charged with having recei\ 
lakhs and 54,000 rupees from the 
Kumar, and from the Manni Begam 
ments of Nanda Kumar’s son and th< 
to the Viceroy’s establishment. Hast 
tested at the insult offered to him at 
table, withdrew with indignation, ai 
by his sole supporter, Richard Barw 
was held by the remaining three ; Ns 
examined, the documents were imp( 


trial of LTANDA KUMAR. 

■t his cunning could not compass the 
^ Governor-General. He himself had bee-r-m 
^ forgery of a bond purporting tu be 
mowledgment of a debt due bj- a Hindu 
whose death in 1769 he had presented the Gri 
1 C , and been paid the money mentioned then 
e bond, torn to show that it had been oaid r 
icelled, was filed in the Mayor's Court. To rm 
secret of this forgery was known, but it I 
:n found impossible to get possession of the do 
nt from the Mayor’s Court. At length, after m 
n a year’s efforts the document was surrende 
.-\pril, I775> 3-nd Nanda Kumar was arre.sted 01 
Lrge of forgery. He was tried 'oy the Cl 
dice, three puisne judges, and an English ji 
e trial lasted seven days, and, according to 
nes Stephen, who exhaustively examined 
ole of the evidence, “no man ever had, or co 
.'c, a fairer trial.” Nanda Kumar was found gin 
1 sentenced to be hanged. In \-ain he looi 
ind for helji. In vain he prayed Francis to ini 
1 C, and sai'e from pollution the sacred bod\- o 
ihman, so that “ I shall not accuse you in the ( 
judgment of neglecting to assist me in the 
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believe, is well assured that no mar 
own safety will venture to stand fort 

The death of Colonel Monson in 
left Hastings, with the vote of Barw 
in the Council to revoke a resigiic 
home some time previously, wh: 
Clavering, in August, 1777, set him 
a line of consistent policy towards 
the true bearings and tendencies 0 
could understand. 

Dangers which threatened the ^ 
the newly founded British Empire i 
crowding in from all sides. 

In 1773, when the English Pa 
East India Company the sum of £ 
to save the credit of the Directors, it 
that Lord North should devise som 
the Company might in time repa; 
Company at that time had 17,000,0 
lying unsold in its warehouses. Tl 
to a duty of 2 5 per cent, on exporta 
assist the Company in selling this te 
was remitted, and in its place a 
cent, exacted on its sale in Amerii 

+■ H T-T o v o /-I 


the duel. 


I 


Lt France had declared war a-ainst En-'and. X 
y was h ranee to be dreaded in tlie Eastern sc; 
t the armies of the Tvlarathas ^rcre tlireate-n 
ngal, and the Nizam and Haidar An were prepari 
crush the English in the Deccan and in die 
istings had to be prepared to meet tliese dangc 
d to find means for defraying all the exoeridin 
d extraordinary outlay that would necessarih' hr 
be incurred. As he wrote at the time, “ If it 
illy true that the British trorips and infiuence h.r 
ffered so severe a check in the Western world, 

£ more incumbent on those who are ch.arged w 
e interest of Great Britain in the East to ex 
emselves for the retrieval of the national losses." 
Francis, “ mistaking his own malevolence for pul 
rtue’' still opposed, still demanded explanatic 
ill wrote long minutes in order to expose what 
insidered the weakness, dishonest}’, or impcdic}’ 
I Hastings’ preparations for the coming striig^ 
dieving in a promise of neutralit}- held out 
rancis, Hastings had allowed his friend Barwell 
ave India, and nowp to his astonishment, found 
^position of Francis more aggressive than e-' 
iis slow wrath at last burst forth. In a letter 
rancis he charg'ed him with beine* C'uiltx’ both 



CHAIT S/XGff. 

In India Hastings was now m-t 
needed funds for the pressing pu 
Chait Singh, Rdja of Benares, had b= 
to the Company, undoubtedly b(.,an 
addition to his annual tribute of ee 
service and aid in case of war. The 
when he should join in the general 
ruling power, so Hastings called oi 
contribution of 5 lakhs of rupees for 
common enemies. On the demand I: 
the following year, Chait Singh stro^ 
ment by sending 2 lakhs of rupees 
Governor-General as a bribe to abst 
demands. After some dela\’ Ha^ 
money into the public treasurv a 
called on Chait Singh to pay up in 
and further to supph- a force of : 
general defence. Chait Singh pleac 
to provide either troops or more 
Hastings imposed on him a fine 
rupees for delay, and proceeded hii 
to collect the amount. The subseqiu 
of Hastings by the House of Com 
House of Lords was due to the am 
inflicted by Hastings on Chait Si 
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every preceding as well as subseqt 
Hastings’ conduct, throughout the wl 

It still remains one of the mys 
why Pitt should have thus sacrificed 
malignity of his enemies. Pitt, wl 
anger by the universal condemnati 
rose and said, I think the fine 
thousand pounds imposed by the C 
on Cheyt Sing exorbitant. My 
noble friends think otherwise.” ] 
]Mr. Dempster, according to Wrax: 
most conscientious men who ever sat 
retorted, “ Mr. Hastings has been tl 
possessions in the East ; and if he 
ment for any act of his whole life, 
been so weak a man as to return to t 
a ver}' limited fortune.” 

When Chait Singh would not pa 
placed under arrest by Hastings anc 
of sepoys were directed to guard hin 
of Benares rose in fanatic alarm. I 
swarmed with bands of armed me 
for the release of their Raja. Th 
unprovided with ammunition, wei 
massacred. Reinforcements hurryir 



B£GAMS OF OUDH, 


I 


lelled : Chait Singh fled, carrying off his treasur 
iving behind a nephew who was installed as Rs 
e tribute being raised by the addition of so: 
200 , 000 . 

Oudh had next to be forced to contribute to 1 
neral defence of peace and security against 1 
reatened storm of anarchy. 

From Oudh a sum of over one million sterling (c 
d a half crores of rupees) was due to the Compa 
r military and civil charges. When the Naw 
azir died, in 1775, treasures amounting 

me two millions sterling, which were seized by ! 
fe and mother, known to history as the Begams 
Lidh, who also possessed lands yielding a }’ea 
:ome of £^0,000. 

By an agreement between the new Nawab Wa; 
5af-ud-Daula, and Hastings it was decided that 1 
ided estates of the Begams should be resumed 
e Nawab in consequence of their undoubted parti 
tion in the insurrection at Benares, but that 1 
i^enues accruing from the estates should be cc 
lued to them for life. The debts due to the Co 
.ny were to be paid from the treasures left by I 
ceased Nawab Wazfr. The residence of the Bega: 
IS surrounded bv British trooos, and the custodic 
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He, however, reported the circur 
Directors, asking if he might be a 
the money — a request to which the 
declined to accede. 

At this time the affairs of the 
in a condition from which Hastin 
retrieve them. As he wrote, '' I r 
it is not understood as it ought to 1 
Company’s existence has on many oc< 
to the edge of perdition, and that it 
been suspended by a thread so fine 
of chance might break, or the breath 
solve it : and instantaneous will be its 
shall happen. May God in His mere 

Hastings had secured Bengal and I: 
Bombay the Marathas held sway, a 
was threatening the south. At P( 
Rao, commonly known as Raghuba, 1 
his nephew, the ruling Peshwa, an 
sovereignty for himself His hopes 
dashed to the ground when the wid 
ceding Peshwa was declared to have 
an heir, brother to the prince whom 
removed from his path. Raghuba \v 


WAI^GAON. 


I. 

Arras the Marathas and English met for the fii 
c in their long series of conflicts ; Colonel Keatii 
ining the day but losing 222 of his men. 
h)nibay was, however, subordinated to Calcut 
h ran CIS — w'ho had not yet been removed frr 
path of Hastings — and his supporters directed tf 
war should be suspended, Bassein surrenden 
1 1 2 lakhs of rupees paid to the ^Marathas : 

cx{)enses they had incurred. The truce c 
L last long. The Marathas sought French a 
:1 the Bombay Government again espoused t 
.ISO of Raghuba. Four thousand men and : 
ndred Ituropeans were despatched from Boml: 
(ler Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Camac 
•ce the Ivnglish alliance * and Raghuba on 1 
tona regcnc}', while Hastings sent an envo\’ 
n the Bhonsla ruler of Nagpur from joining 
estei'M Marathas. By slow marches the Boml 
)(>ps arrived within eighteen miles of Poona, av 
L're surrounded and obliged to retreat. 
arg.'Lon, an unconditional surrender was made, 
iigiish commanders agreeing to give back all tl 
c[ nisi lions and surrender two hostages for 
.frying out of this disgraceful convention, 
oinliay Government had framed their policy ; 
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nine battalions of native troops, com| 
men, a body of sepoy cavalry from Oucll 
he placed them in charge of Colonel . 
English officers, and bade them marcl 
accompanied by some 30,000 camp-fo 
aid of the Bombay Government. 

Colonel Leslie was soon replaced 
officer, General Goddard, who, hearing 
of Egerton, made his way to Surat, 
Maratha force at Poona. . This marc 
have been considered impossible, or, in 
words, astonishing and impracticable ’ 
as he said, “ has shown what the Briti 
of effecting.” The force marched on 
took possession of its capital Ahmada 
falling unexpectedly on the Maratha Cc 
rout. 

Through Central India Captain Pop 
directed to march tow^ards Gw^ilior, a f 
Rana of Gohad held by the Marathas i 
deemed so safe from assault that Sir 
declared it would be little less thai 
advance to its attack. P"or two moi 
watched the precipitous rock on wl 
was built, devising means whereby he 
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wall of smooth rock, sixteen feet hi^ 
steep ascent of forty yards was climb 
the sepoys were then drawn up a scar] 
feet hit'll by ropes let down by some s 
joined by the rest rushed forward an 
the p;arrison, gaining possession of the 
The fall of his stronghold d ism aye 
for the first time taught the Marathas t' 
to found their fortunes on the break uj 
Ifmpire were futile, for a foe was in th' 
they could never hope to overcome, 
had in the west retreated through 
Sindhia, only to double back, on tl: 
24th of March, fall on the Maratha 
utterl)' routed, slaying numbers, seizin 
thirteen guns, and all the enemy’s c 
p)hants, Goddard’s troops had, howe 
from l^:)ona down the Bore Ghat 
nearly five hundred men, including eig 
f )fficers, by an overwhelming force oi 
IM aril til as. 

Sindlna was, however, anxious to 
that he might stand forth as leader 
confederacy, assured of the goodwill 
with whom he negotiated terms. 
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aside with a j^ension of 25,000 rui: 
The English influence was thus 
Hastings across the whole of Inchh 
to Ihjinba}’, the general paciflcation 1 
in 1782, b\' the Treaty of Salba 

In the meantime Haidar All in the 
b\' the neglect of the Madras Goveri 
liirn, according to an agreement of 
attacks of the iMarathas — had incrc 
officered it t\*ith French and Euro] 
fortune, waiting liis time for revenge 
allies. On the outbreak of the war 
and England, Hastings seized not c 
settlements at Chandranagar and I 
also IMahe on the west coast. Fro: 
All had drawn his supplies, from ' 
French officers whef trained his troops 
soldiers who manned his artiller}a 
further raised from the flict that M 
his territories, and he had vowed to 
sea an}' of the English wdio dared t( 
with it or with his allies the French. 

Collecting together a huge army of 
2,Soo cavalry, 4,000 armed retainers, a 
b}' the strongest artillery then in 
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the English merchants saw in t: 
the sky reddened for miles around w 
from burning villages and their own 
force of 3,700 men, marching down a 
from Guntur under Colonel Baillie, w 
at Perambakam and slaughtered, only ■ 
soldiers escaping to meet with a woi 
dungeons of the implacable iVIysore 
chains and misery they fretted out t 
mother of Sir David Baird, remembering 
of her captive son, is famed for having 
Spartan simplicity, on hearing of his 
was sorr>^ for the man who was ch 
Davie.” 

Sir Hector Munro, the hero of B 
hearing of the defeat, marched out 
with five thousand troops, had to thro 
a tank and find safety in flight bac 
George. Lieutenant Flint, emulatin 
Clive at Arcot, held the fort of \V 
three hundred sepoys against the vici 
Flaidar All. 

Not only had Hastings extricates 
Government from its difficulties with 
but now in the south he had to up 
Madras authorities by sending men a 
Bengal. Just as in 1780 he had desj 
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he could trust, the veteran Comm 
Coote who had succeeded General < 
Council. 

Flint was relieved at Wandewash 
landed at Pondicherry by the Fre 
the use of Haidar All were destroyec 

Coote then moved with his sma] 
dalore, where he was hemmed in c 
between the overwhelming army 
and the ships of the F'rench. I 
All prayed the French to stand b; 
annihilating blow at the outwittec 
mander ; the admiral, Count d’Orv 
losing his final chance of establish!] 
of P" ranee in South India. Amid th 
Porto Novo, Coote won his glorious 
Mysore troops, of whom upwards 
were slain. 

By August, 1781, Coote was joinc 
from the north, under Colonel Pear.^ 
suffered terribly from cholera on their 
the coast districts. At Pollilur, nc 
Colonel Baillie's defeat, liaidar 
defeated, driven from the pass of 
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le of the English ofiBcers from the hcrctj >!augr:t^ 
the Mysore soldiers. 

the 8th of April of the same }-car Bus: 
ded at Porto Novo with 1,200 new Frer.cii 
ced Cuddalore and there entrenched himse 
ing the veteran Coote an opportu:iit\' v»f ng’nti: 
last fight against Haidar Ali and TiiJih v:ho 
drove back from their chief arsenal ir. th.c niaii 
t fort of i\rni. 

riie end was, however, at hand. On the 7t’;t 
^cember, 1782, the fierce and bra\-e Haidar / 
)d, in his last words pra}dng his son Tipi: t.) :na 
ace with the English, whose power r:either t 
feat of Baillie nor of Braithwaite could less< 
)Ote had repaired to Calcutta to recruit 
alth, and on his return the ship in which 
[led was chased by four French frigates. \\h 
t by fatigue and anxiety the brave old general : 
.ralysed as he watched the chase, and died two ch 
ter he reached Madras. 

On the seas duel after duel had taken pi 
itween the French Admiral Suftren, and 
nglish Admiral Sir Edward Hughes. In one 
lc engagements the French had twelve ships i 
le English but nine, in another the Iingiish 1 
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the war, and when the news of the Peace 
rsailles reached him in September, 1783, it v 
;h a sig'h of relief that he exclaimed, God 
used for the peace ! for it was clear that in Inc 
)ugh we had the means to impose the law, 
uld have been lost” 

Dll the shore the French, under Biissy, were s 
:renched at Cuddalore, where the thiglish had 1 
ivily and were in want of provisions. On the 
July the welcome flag of truce was hung out 
; French, announcing the Peace and jDroclaim: 
Lt they could no longer fight for Tipu against ' 
iglish. 

Pipii had been winning back the territories of 
her on the west coast ; he had captured Man: 
e, gallantly held for nine months by Capt 
mpbell, and sent the Ivnglish officers and n 
chains to Seringapatam, deporting some thi 
)usand of the inhabitants of Kanara and Mala' 
Mysore, where they were forciby made Muhn 
Lclans. 

T^olonel Fullerton had, however, approached w 
overwhelming force within reach of Seringapat? 
en Lord Macartney directed all hostilities to 
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1 


rhe work of Hastings was accomplished. Bo 
c was saved, the IMarathas held in check, Sind] 
;onciled, the Nizam made an ally, and 1 
idras Government supported in its weakness, 
said before the House of Commons, in pro 
dain of its censures, I enlarged and gave shs 
i consistency to the dominion you held there 
^served it ; I sent forth its armies with an effecti 
t economical hand, through unknown and host 
pons, to the support of your other possessions ; 
j retrieval of one from degradation and dishonoi 
d of the other from utter loss and subjection, 
lintained the wars which were of your formatii 
that of others, not of mine.” And this at 
le when all from whom he might have expect 
ne measure of support, sedulously laboured 
, weaken my authority, to destroy my influence a 
embarrass all my measures.” Yet in 1782 1 
rectors had resolved to recall him, alleging tl 
.e had acted in a manner repugnant to the hone 
d policy of this nation, and thereby brought gn 
lamities on India and enormous expenses on 1 
)mpany,” a resolution with which, however, the p 
ietors refused to agree. 

After the general pacifleation, Hastings waited 1 
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new India Bill, curtailing;' the power c 
General, and vesting the entire civ 
revenue affairs of the Companx' in ti 
commissioners appointed by the Crow 

The sad story \''et remains to be 
quately told of how Hastings was Sc 
delivered over to the malignit}’ of Fr 
w’hose self-seeking intrigues and narn 
he had so sternly repressed and so 
It remains to be told b\’ some v 
accuracy of to-day, }’et with, all tH 
a Macaulay, how unjustly he sufferec 
fervid eloquence of Burke and melod 
of Sheridan, how nobly he bore the d 
years of criminal trial before an incoi 
wFich perfunctorily pronounced him i 
charges conjured up against him by 1 
enemies. 

His life, his heroism, his proud reser 
assurance that all his failings and fau 
single-minded desire to carry out t 
his time, are summed up in the w'o 
declared liis own vindication and h 
demnation : “ I gave you all ; and yo 
me with confiscation, disgrace and a 
ment.” 



VII. 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR J« 

In 1782 Lord Cornwallis, then a 
on parole, after the capitulation ( 
Washington, was asked by Lord Shel' 
proceed to India as Governor-Gene 
wall is curtly refused, for, as he said, 
why he should run the risk of beii 
all eternity” in efforts “to fight N; 
own Council, and the Supreme Gove 
it may be.” 

When the India Bill of Pitt placec 
in the hands of the Governor-Ge 
Councillors, and a subsequent Act ga 
General authority to act in cases of 
out the concurrence, or even in c 
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to pursue schemes of Conquest a 
Dominion in India, are measures 
\\h'sh, the Honour, and the Policy o 
it shall not be lawful for the Gove 
Council of P'ort William, without 
mand and authority of the said C< 
or of the Secret Committee of t'. 
Directors, in any case, except wher 
actually been commenced or prepc 
the commencement of hostilities, aj 
Nation in India, or against some < 
States dependent thereon, or whc 
said united Company shall be at si 
by any subsisting Treaty to deh 
either to declare W'ar or comme: 
enter into any Treaty for making W 
the Country Princes or States in In( 
This Act had but little effect in 
in staying the extension of the Com]; 
By the Treaty of Mangalore, the R; 
had become an ally of the English 
his being attacked, in 1790, by T 
Cornwallis considered that the te 
justified him in declaring war aga 
enemy, the Mysore ruler. 
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the lV)rt of X'eHore. Banga 
whereon Tipti put to death 
whom he still held captive 
treat}' of 1 784. Cornwallis, nc 
allies, hurried on to Seringap 
of ]\I}’sore. There his supp] 
his communications being cu 
destro}' his siege trains, throw 
retreat to Bangalore. Genen 
advancing from the Malabar 
his guns at the top of the me 
his contingent by .reti*eating 
fortune had favoured Tipu, 1 
wallis captured the importani 
situated thirty miles from B; 
of a steep fortified hill, 5,000 
The equally important fortn 
feet above the sea level, next 
The united forces of the 
then laid siege to Seringc 
occupying themselves in 1 
raiding the Mysore dominie 
north-east. Hemmed in on al 
to capitulate, agree to surrene 
be divided among the allies 


PERMANENT SETTLE Mi 


the land revenue in the Company’s 
assumed by the Government, in 17 
tained that the rayats, or cultivators, 
habit of paying- a fixed share of the ] 
grain or in money value, to local 1 
Zamfndars. Under the rule of the 
Zamindars paid the Emperor nin 
they received, retaining one-tenth 
being obliged to render true account; 
They possessed the power of levying 
could transfer their title by gift or s; 
their right to collect the revenue p 
on payment of a fine or present 
In all cases where it was deemed 
aside the Zamfndar he received la 
way of compensation for the loss of 
Hastings, on undertaking the r 
leased out the right to collect the 
terms of five and ten years to the 
others who bid for the office. He 
the Company’s writers collectors ol 
share, and placed controlling office 
over them, while local Revenue Cou 
ally formed for the chief centres, 
Murshidabad and Patna. Finally 
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selves to an English Parliament anxi 
the rights of the Zamindars, which tl 
as similar to those of British lancllorcL 
in 1784, by 24 Geo. cap. 25, it wa 
whereas “ divers Rajahs, Zammc 
Talookdars, and other native landho. 
British territories in India, have bet 
prived of, or compelled to abandoi 
their respective Lands, Jurisdictior 
Privileges,'' the Court of Directoi 
measures, for establishing, upon 
Moderation and Justice, the perma 
which their respective Tributes, Rem 
shall be in future rendered and pc 
United Company by the said Rajahs, 

The Court of Directors in their E 
1 2th of April, 1786, went no further 
that a ten years’ settlement should be 
local Zamindars. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the assistant 
Shore, a Bengal civilian, afterward; 
mouth, studied closely, from 1786 to 
question of land revenue in Bengal, 
liminary ten years’ settlement was 3 
Zam/ndarq fhp amminf- omVl I 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


I 


Dved cultivation and from new lands being brou^ 
der tillage, as well as from advances in price 
3duce due to improved means of communicat: 
d other causes, the State was for ever deban 
>m participating in the gain from this increasi 
earned increment. On the other hand, only si 
Itivators as could prove an hereditary right w* 
lilted the security of holding at a fixed reii’ 
lile the Zammdars were empowered to raise 1 
stomary rates paid by others by means of a ci 
it. The loss to the State can be estimated fr< 
3 fact that at present, w'hile the Zammdars pa; 
:enue of but three and a quarter millions, ' 
nual rental is upwards of thirteen millions sterli: 
The immediate result to the Zamindars t 
> astrous, for, possessing insufficient powers to 
ver the rent from the cultivators, they were una 
pay the State demands, and their rights to coll 
e revenue were sold wholesale in order that ' 
lounts they had guaranteed might be realised, 
matter of fact, in a very short space of time ’ 
mier hereditary right to collect the land revei 
is sold away from the ancient Zammdars into ' 
.nds of new leaseholders. 

The tenants suffered more than alL Those v 
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main faults of the system contiiuie to 
By this Act cultivators holdini;* land 
to possess their tenements vithout 
having* power to raise the rental ; 
holding land for twenty }’'ears w'cre 
to ha\*e held since 1793, unless the . 
prove the contrary; while all tho 
less than twelve years were left to 
respecting their rental as l;)cst tlie)'- 
Zamindars. This last class of tenant." 
for less than twelve years — were, 
Tenancy Act of 1885, allovxal to claii 
for improvements they had made in tl 
well as for loss by disturbance in 
obliged to relinquisli their lands in 
excess iv^e advancement of rent. 

This first essay of the Jlritish ii 
making of land-laws, cannot l)c hel< 
particularly successful. It has excliK 
ment from participating in the e\'er~i 
perity accruing from peace and the dev 
chief source of wealth of tlie couiilr}*, 
produce; it has not .secured to the c 
full share of these benefits, where!: 
and prosperous communitv/ mieht ha 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF THE COMPANY, 


I 


stem in force in the Company’s dominions, 
ch district, or chief city, Civil Courts were estc 
hed, presided over by one of the Compan 
tiior writers, assisted b}” a junior writer and 
jistrar. Four Appellate or Provincial Courts wc 
tablished in Calcutta, Patna, Dacca, and Mi 
idribad, presided over by three judges and t 
nior European assistants, learned Hindu a 
uhammadan lawyers being attached to expou 
e native law. From these local courts appe: 
ire heard by the Sadr Diwani Adalat, or Presiden 
)urt, presided over by a Chief Justice and Puis 
dges. For the administration of criminal just 
e judges of the Provincial Courts went on periodii 
•cuits of jail delivery, appeals being allowed tc 
intral Appellate Court, or Nizamat Adalat, presid 
er by three judges, assisted by natives who e 
>unded the Hindu and Muhammadan law. 

For these labours Lord Cornwallis was allotted, 
s retirement from India in 1793, a pension 
5,000 a year, and the Directors ordered that ] 
atue should be placed in the India House, so tl 
lis great services might ever be held in reme 
ance.” 

In the same year the exclusive trading rights 


oi naiaaraDaa met witn ai 
from the Marathas on the fat; 
a result the Nizam once moi 
French troops whom he plac( 
of the famed Raymond, with 
colours of the French Republ 
liberty on their regimental bin 

In Oiidh the reigning Na^ 
new claimant, Saadut All, was 
subsidy to the Company w: 
and a special donation o] 
claimed, notwithstanding the 
before, the Naw’-ab Wazir had 
regiments of cavalry insteac 
previously obliged to retain. 

All these events were but p 
changes that took place durin 
the Great Proconsul, the Ma 
succeeded Sir John Shore a: 
179S and ruled until 1805. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH SUPREMACY — 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

(1798 — 1805.) 

W’lTii 'the advent of Lord Alornington — or, as 
better known, the Alarquess Wellesley — the cc 
uch of the iron hand of the British rule was f 
r the first time by the native princes wdio still he 
'ay in the land of their forefathers surrounded 
I the glamour and pomp of an Oriental despotis 
le insanely vaunting Sultan of Mysore, the pro 
izam of Haidarabad, the puppet Nawab Wazir 
udh, the fierce Maratha chiefs Sindhia, Holkar, t 
10 ns la, the Gaekwar, and the Peshwa, were one a 
1 forced to bow their heads before the imperic 





TIPU SULTAX. 


laid by Clive and secured b\’ Hastings, 
structure of British supremac}-' over all 
powers in India was now to be built. 
Governor-General, assured of the support 
war ministry at home, and certain of the i 
Pitt, was able, without fear of impeachmc 
out his policy of making every ruling pri 
subordinate to, and dependent on, the c 
British Powder. This policy he carrier 
getically and consistently, notwithstandiii! 
remonstrances and rebukes he receiver 
Court of Directors, all of which he treat 
concealed contempt. “ No additional out 
or insult,” he wrote, “ which can issue fro 
loathsome den of the India House wil 
m\' departure when the public safety sha 
rec]uire my aid.” 

The first to fall beneath the heavy 1 
new Governor-General was Tipii Sultan, 
M}rsore. Lord Mornington landed at 
the i/th of May, and on the 8th of Jliik; 
a paper the contents of which sealed the 
ruler of IMysore. It was a proclamatic 
French Governor of Mauritius, or Isle 
announcing that ambassadors had been r 
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power of Tipii and make the nali\*« 
their French soldiers and dismiss Ihei 
In order to carry out his [policy thi‘ ( 
had many difficulties to oecrct )nH\ 
Madras Government, dread iii|4 to ro 
Tipii by making* any effort to j)rep<'ir( 
war, reported that it W()iild lx; full)' si 
they could equip an arm)' anrl pl.'ua 
while the new Nawfil) of the Kai 
refused aid but opened iij) a. lrc*as(»i 
deuce with Tipii. 

At Haidanibad the forces of the 
of fourteen thousand iruitiiions tniop: 
French officers, who 1 lel d 1 : i n d s a s ; ; 
pave Captain, afterwarrls Sir j"lni, A 
the Nizam to enter into a secivl ain't 
these French troops were 1<» bt; r 
thousand sepo)'s and aid. i He i'\ ' < n 1 1 m m 
officers, 2 ^aid for 1))’ a subside <d' 
The French officers wen.; then forcoi 
and v'ere ultimatel)' sent liomc* to hVa 
tories of the Nizam remaimai safe ii 
tion of the Compari)', and the i laitlar; 
Force, raised to tu'clvt* tluaisaiid hi 

Kf'r-MT tn n infri 1 11/ Iw' W-/',-,. nK.. 


MYSORE WAR, 


who was vainly seeking aid from tiv 
Turkey, the Afghans, and Marathas, re 
the letters of the Governor-General by 
flippant answers until war was forma 
against him on the 22nd of February, 

Assisted by his brother, Colonel Arthi 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, who ha^ 
India in 1796, and loyally supported by 
the Governor of Madras and son of tl 
Plassey, the Governor-General gathered 
the south an army, under General E 
equipped, disciplined, and supplied tha 
that had yet taken the field in India. 

From Madras General Harris, with the 
and a contingent from the Nizam, 
Seringapatam. General Stewart, with 
6,400 men, marched from Bombay throu 
districts, and after an obstinate fight ( 
drove back Tipii’s army of 12,000 troop; 
losses from the Siddeshwar Pass. 

The news of the victory was conv 
Governor-General by the friendly Rajd 
the following words : “ A severe actioi 
which I was present . . . the disci] 
strength, and magnanimity of the 
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tile main arni\', iioiv slowly advaiici 
at the rate of less than six miles 
villi he met with a terrible revers( 
slav’iir^' upwards of i,000 of his 
in the held, Tipu retreated to 
Serini^’apatani, which he and his oi 
to die ti)L;ether defending. 

The siege commenced on the ' 
opening operations being memorab 
sustained by the ‘Tron Duke” in t 
tanpet. This grove, cut up by wa 
trenches, was held by an advanced 
outposts securely entrenched. To 
their position Colonel Arthur Weller 
the night of the 5th of April, at the 
regiment, the 33rd. As they drew r 
of the darkness, the}^ were suddenly 
fire of musketr}’ and rockets. 1 
thrown into confusion, and many of 
whereon the rest broke and retn 
receiving a wound in the knee from 
The next morning he advanced agai 
and with the 94th Regiment, two batt 
and five guns drove the enemy from 
B\’ the 4th of May the fort of Se 


CAPTURE OF SERINGAPA: 


terrible sufferings he and his fello' 
undergone. At ten minutes past on 
afternoon the signal to advance \v 
attacking part}' of 2,494 Europe 
sepox's waited breathless, in the 
General Baird rose up and, waving 
outA‘ Xow, my brave fellows! follov 
}'ourselves worthy of the name of ] 
Amid a shower of bullets which sw 
the troops dashed across the interv< 
within seven minutes from the tiiiK 
trenches the British flag was plantec 
of the breach. Beyond lay a deep 
crossed. The inner ramparts were 
the soldier}' of My'sore, in the midst 
Tipu, dressed in a light-coloured jack 
of flowered chintz, a dark red silk sa 
turban, firing at his advancing foes fi 
and handed to him b}' his attenda- 
being wounded, he mounted his h( 
voured to make his wa}' towards his 
the crowd of retreating soldiers. A 
narrow gateway leading from the 
he received a second wound and a 
horse was shot dead, and he fell 
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The body, borne b}^ his perso 
escorted by a guard of Euro] 
through the thronged streets of 
were gathered together the sorro 
the town. By the side of his fa 
was laid to rest in the Mausoleui 
the chief Kazi came forward to ] 
rites, and alms were given to th( 
the poor who crowded round, 
stood by his grave bewailing th( 
dreaded chieftain a wild storm 
thunder rolled and the lightninj 
the town and in the camp wen 
dead — an event held b}^ the nati 
that the independent rule of their 
away and the rule of the English 

Seringapatam and all the pass 
the plains, as well as the entire 
and the districts of Koimbatur 
jMujnad on the south and east, v 
troops, and to the Nizam, the dh 
of his territories were allotted. 

The descendant of the last Hinc 
an infant of five years, Krishna h 
the lowly position into which hi: 


OUDH. 


native rule was restored in the person oi 
Dted son, Chama Rajendra Wodigar, an 
tened prince who ruled the destinies of 
3le up to his death in 1894. 
o Lord Mornington the Company allottee 
Liity of ;^5,ooo for twenty years. By the Ci 
’as appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the f 
ndia and to his ill-concealed annoyance he 
ler honoured by being raised one step in the 
rage, so that henceforth he became the Marc] 
v^ellesley instead of Lord Mornington. 
ne result of the war was the removal of 
/ab of the Karnatik from the civil and : 

control of his dominions on account td' 
sonable correspondence he had carried on 
i, full evidence of which was discovered in 
ives of Seringapatam. His revenues were ])1 
sr British control, one-fifth allotted for 
don, and the remainder set aside to i)<iy 
ate debts and those due to the Com pan 
anjore was also taken under the admin istratii 
Company on the 26th of November, 1790, < 
.sion of the installation of Sarboji, a S(jn ( tf 
Raja. 

udh had next to be dealt with : bv a treat\' n 
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and to ward off attacks likeh 
of a threatened invasion of 
Afghanistan by Zeman Sha 
Nawab Wazir was called on 
these troops. In vain he pk 
even for the troops already c 
treat}' with Sir John Shore, 
his inability to pay the a 
European traders and advei 
lucrative business in his do: 
money at exorbitant rates 
more pressing necessities. S 
pa}" of the extra troops he c 
ship, leave his own countr}" 
The Marquess of Wellesley 
with. The Nawab Wazir 
European moneylenders \\ 
Oudh, but that if he v&sh 
territories would be annex< 
it was impossible to hand 
the eldest, or any of the I 
Governor- General wrote : 
could be entertained thal 
princes would be compete 
those evils which his Exce 


TREATY OF LUCKNOW, 


1 


5 dominions by the Company, the whole of l 
tile lands lying* between the Ganges and Juir 
.own as the Doab, as well as Rohilkhand and i 
strict of Gorakhpur. For the administration of tin 
w acquisitions the ablest of the revenue and judic 
icers in the Company’s service were formed int( 
)ard, presided over by the Hon. Hr. Henry Well 
q afterwards Lord Cowley, ‘‘to whose discreti* 
dress, and firmness,” as the Governor-General v*r( 
the Directors, they were “ principall}" indebted 
s early and tranquil settlement of these extens: 
d fertile territories.” 

The answer of the Directors was characterisi 
rst the}’ resented the patronage of a lucrat: 
pointment being taken out of their hands, a 
•ected “that Mr. Wellesley be forthwith remove 
order which was not carried out by the Board 
»ntrol. The};- then voted that the new acquisitic 
the Company had been wrested from the NaAv 
azir “ violently and compulsoril}’,” that his const 
d been extorted and that the treaty was in din 
)lation of existing treaties. 

The Governor-General was, however, too busy 
deavouring to frustrate the efforts of the Marat 
nces to found sovereip-nties for themselves on t 
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the Maratha chieftains by driving 
troops and the Peshwa, Baji Rao, i 
installing there his own nominee. ] 
the jDi'otection of the Phiglish, and 
December, 1802, entered into the Si 
of Bassein, which virtually placed t 
the head of the Maratha Confederacy 
acknowledged over-lord among the I 
to abide by the advice of the Govern 
things, to cede territories yielding 
lakhs of rupees yearly for the pay 
British force for the protection of his 
to dismiss his owm Ph'cnch and foreig 
in England and in India the treaty 
attacked by those who held that it 
result in war. J^y others it wvis held 
was absolutely necessary — even if fcj 
to check the growing power of the 
influence of their Ph-cnch commander 
of General Count dc Boigne. Wk' 
delayed, but when it broke out the A' 
their chief strength. In former 
Marathas, mounted on their swift ])oi 
swarm of locusts down from their mo 



were exnausted lor want c 
iged to retire, when they could 
up the harassed troops, and 
rfare, in the tactics of which they 
Seeing the success of the Com 
antry sepoys, they deemed that 


DE BOIGNE. 

[From Compton's Mihiarv Advcntur 
r. Fisher Uiizcul] 
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lions he raised and drilled ho 
invincible. Yet no one knew be 
the inherent weakness of the s)est 
in founding;. His constant ad 
that it would be better to disH 
battalions rather than venture t 
field to face the Compan}'’s tn x )| 
When the inevitable fight di 
found that the s}^stem De Ik 
though, as he foretold, it did 
contemptible one. After the ba 
the Marathas had to fight ^\'itll 
French officers, General Lake 
to General Arthur Wellesle\', wi 
the enemy behaved exceedingl)^ 
been commanded b\^ hh'ench offi< 
1 fear,, have been extremel\^ (f 
faults of the new s\^steni were cn 
officers in the pay of the natix'c pi 
authority nor the power o\'cr th* 
and often mutinous levies that w 
Company’s officers over tlieir well- 
ally recruited sepoys. Further, \ 
lions raised b}' the French ofllcc 
scattered, the h 
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r Maratha freedom. The I^hon.sla hurried uo i 
des, but Holkar licld .‘^lulenlv' air!of, waitiu:'' t** 
)\v events vould cievelopc. Tlie ur-ilecl a;'::r*e.s 
ndhia and the Bhonsla amounted to s<.»mc icc.G* 
en, well drilled, and supported b\* liundreds 
niion ; General Wellesle\’ and Colonel Ste\-ens( 
id an army of 15,000 men read}- to march at 
oment’s notice; while in the north General La 
id 10,000 men, and in Gujarat General Murr 
)mmanded 7,000 more troops. 

A demand made by General \\’ellesle\’ that Sindl 
lould withdraw his troops within his own territor 
as ignored, whereon war was declared on the 3rd 
iigust, 1 803. The campaign was opened b}' \A’ellesL 
ho in four days captured the fortress of Ahni? 
agar, and on the 23rd of September, at the head 
500 men, came up with the combined armies 
indhia and the Bhonsla numbering 50,00c m 
D,ooo being cavalry, with 100 guns, at the fair 
eid of Assaye. When WTllesley saw the v 
.'my stretched out before him he determined 
Itack at once without waiting fsr the arrival of ‘ 
^mainder of his forces under Colonel Stevenson, 
le British infantr}^ advanced a withering fire from ■ 
.lemy’s guns held them back until 360 men of the i[ 
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ninety-eight guns were left behind, th( 
ridden off at the first signs of reverse, 
of Assaye, the most daring and brill i^ 
against the IMarathas, General Arthii] 
over one-third of his force in killed an 

The fort of Aligarh was taken b) 
who defeated Sindhia's troops undi 
commander Perron, Delhi was then 
afterwards Agm with its treasures, a 
pieces of cannon. 

At the crowning victor}’ of Las\ 
three regiments of dragoons and fi\ 
nati\'c cavaliy charged again and 
Sindhia’s invincible battalions v^ho 
their ground, “the fellows” as Lake 
like devils or rather heroes. l\ra\’ G 
be in such a situation again.” It v 
British infan tiy came up and cliargcc 
that the field was w’on. Fourteen ( 
battalions v’ere destrovmd, and 7,0c 
the total strength of 9,000 j)ic]<ed 
slain, \\i'iile the English loss was only 
and wounded. 

On the east coast Colonel JIarci 

, r 
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ned, by which the Bhonshi . .f l ;c:wr ' 

3mit in future all his war disputes u , the arbitrut: 
the Governor-Generaf to dismiss Itis Fre::c;: a: 
nerican officers, to cede Cuttack j the C^mt: au 
d other lands to the Xizam, over who<e v ihape- i 
ever relinquished claim to exCiCt “ chaat!' 
adhia, with his boasted battalirms ciestre a: 
> chief strongholds captured, signed the M'reatv 
irgi Arjangaon on the 30th of December, b\- v hi' 
yielded not only his rich lands lying betwee:: t 
mges and Jumna, but all those north of the Raj:j 
ites of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Gonad, ren.fun.c 
5 claims on the Emperor, on the Xizam, and « m t 
aekwar, delivered up Ahmadnagar tc. the Pesltv 
id, to complete his humiliation, agreed t( . empkn- 
ore French or American officers in his. armies. 
A storm of controversy, congratulation, and cl 
mnation arose in England and in India 
.ese rapid wars and bewildering treaties, but an 
all the Governor-General proudl\’ stC)od iinmco’* 
)mplacently surveying the vast territories acn 
hich he had advanced the British rule. 

Of the Maratha rulers Jeswant Rao Holkar ah 
miained independent. Raging with fur}’ at : 
iccesses of the Governor-General, he hurried 

T\,T .1.1 — "O ^ 
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saw that his best policy was tc 
and retreat before the slow- 
iintil the}'' \v'ere worn out and d 
then harass their outposts, and 
On the adv^ance of Gcner 
Monson he fell back, and all 
his stronghold of Rampiira. ( 
rains Lake was compelled to i 
leaving to Monson the seen 
following up the retreating ar 
lions of sepoys and four tlic 
Monson pursued Holkar throi 
Pass, across the Chambal Ivi 
him no stock of provisions, and 
to secure his communications 
channels and watercourses he 
supplies soon failed, the rail 
roads became mud tracks 1 
well-nigh impossible to drag tf 
with camp-followers and the 
the sepoys, who always accen 
the march. In the rear the ri\' 
to be unfordable, and no bon 
and left in readiness in case 
were dispiritecl and it was ii 


retreat of mokso.w 


ing troops, in want of food, wet 
the incessant rain, marched wearily ( 
hea\ y mud, pausing onU’' to fire oi 
cavalry, who swept down ever\' nov 
slay belated stragglers or to cut i 
guarding the baggage. The guns, su 
mud, had to be spiked and left b 
ammunition destroyed. The deep ri 
crossed on elephants or rafts, or els 
until some ford was discovered, 
cavalry daily grew bolder, while from 
ing mountains the savage Bhils c 
plunder and slay the wounded and ^ 
the very eyes of the sepoys the unp 
and children. Many of Monson’s 
and irregular cavalry sought safety 
remainder, their last gun left behinc 
halting now and then for a few hours’ 
hungry, and dazed from want of sle 
band at last formed themselves 
where they were mowed down in h 
Maratha guns. The remnant in ( 
escape were cut down by Holkar’i 
few of the sepoys escaping to Agra, 
abroad the news of the retreat of I 
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Arthur Wellesley, surveying* the 
the reckless advance without sup])! 
country where no efforts had bcL 
open communications, summed up 
rejoining : “ In my mind . . . the 
have been lost, even if llolkar I' 
them with his infantry and arliller 

Holkar had but a short-lived : 
along with his all}' the Kajft «>1 
before Delhi by Lord I.ake, lie lied 
burning the Company’s I'illages. 
he was driven by General I^h'azer, ' 
wounded along with twcnt\'-two o 
623 of his men, leaving to Lord La 
the citadel and final defeat of Hoi 
to the Punjab, where he wias fon 
treaty. 

Before the impregnalile fortress ( 
lost three thousand of liis men in fi 
efforts to reduce it, and was llnallx' 
on an assurance from its Rajfi that 
Holkar would be renounced and 
20 lakhs of rupees paid towards tli 
war. 

The London merchants, who fea 
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e Marathas, but had cautiously reserved to ther 
Ives the right of fully inquiring into, and expressii 
eir mature judgment on, the justice and policy 
Ltering on the war. They, however, showed the 
irsonal resentment at his conduct by ordering tl 
)olition of a college he had founded at Calcutta f 
e training of junior civil servants, a scheme afte 
ards carried out in its intent by the establishmei 
1805, of the East India College at Haileybury. 
Above all things the Directors were alarmed 
le state of the finances. The Company’s debt 
)me and in India had risen from ^^’17,059,192 
797 to i:3 1,638,82 7 in 1806, while their expens 
id interest on debt amounted to 17,672,0 17, with 
:venue of 15,403,409. 

With relief they heard of the defeat of Mouse 
id gladly seized what they had long sought, t 
Dportunity of recalling a Governor-General whe 
ley feared, and of whose power they were jealoi 
he services rendered them by the Marquess Wellesl 
luld not be overlooked, so in 1841 it was agreed 
'ect a statue to him as a “ permanent mark of t 
imiration and gratitude of the East India Coi 


any. 


Lord Cornwallis, who came out a second time 
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There the family of Tipu hiid bee 
ments and allowed to live in semi 
under a more or less strict surx'eilia 
3/0 European trooj^s and 1,500 
command of Colonel fancoiirt. 

.In the south it had been consicK 
order to produce an appearance < )f ir 
among* the Company’s troops, that all 
dress alike, shave their beards, cut 
bear no caste marks, and wear .'i 
instead of their usual turbeans. 
picious by nature, saw in these new 
deep underlying purpose — some insi 
their religion, or an attempt 1<> b 
hereditary customs of c«aste, so ihii 
soldiers might grow to be all of niu 
race, severed for ever frf)m their kinsi 
of their forefathers. The rumours 
warnings that secret meetings w'e 
night-time among the se])o\*s \\v\\ 
European officers with dislxEel, <> 
At dawn on the loth of Jul}% 
feelings of the sepoys burst forlli 
Colonel Fancourt was shot down 
of his own house in the fort, voile 


VELLORE MVTIX7, ll 

[trenched themselves in one of the bastions, whe 
ey waited for help. On the news reaching Arcc 
ne miles distant, Colonel Gillespie galloped to tl 
scue at the head of his dragoons and nati\'e cavalr 
llowed close by his guns. Reaching Vellore, he w 
•awn up to the ramparts of the fort b\' the defenciei 
.e gates were opened for his cavalia*, who chargt 
and cut down from 300 to 400 of the mutinee] 
le rest of whom were captured, and, after trial 1 
)urt-martial, shot or piini.shed according to the 
ailt, the number of the regiment being erased fro 
lc Army List. 

Lord Minto, who succeeded Sir George Barlo 
nded at Calcutta in 1807. 

Pledged though the new Governor-General was 
polic}^ of retrenchment and non-interference wi 
le independent or semi-independent states, he so( 
lund that the time had not yet come w'hen the swo 
light be sheathed and the lands of the Company n 
ife from invasion or internal disturbances. 

Beyond the Company’s territories lay the lands 
le warlike Sikhs in the Punjab, ruled over b}- Ran 
ingh, the Lion of Lahore. Beyond were the i 
nown mountains and valleys of Afghanistan, whe 
hah Shuja reigned, and further still lay Persia. 
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all things it was therefore deemed 
Minto should, if possible, gain th 
Ruler of the Punjab, the Amir o 
the Shah of Persia, so that the (a 
might be safeguarded in case of ai 
W est. 

Although this threatened dai 
when Napoleon i maided vSpaiii ii 
war against Russia in i S 1 2 , still, 
the Governor-General had sent ei 
friendly negotiations with the' 
Metcalfe to I.ahore, lCl],)liinstone 
Malcolm to Teheran. 'Phough 
benefit resulted from these neg< 
Ranjit Singh reianmced <all c'laii 
chieftains on the C.'omj)an\'’s side 
form the connecting linlc betw(.‘en 
times of Clive, Hastings, ami \\\‘! 
to-day, when it is considcuvd net 
almost all the availal)le rc‘souivt‘s o 
ing the frontier defences, am! imt 
enough to withstand an)’ ])ossii)lf ; 
whose conquering career towards I 
menced some sex-ent)*- years ago. 

Though I.ord iMinto captured 
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of 1 0 , 000,000 over investments, of which 
£ 2 , 000^00 was sent home in bullion. As a re 
this increasing prosperity the Directors were ei 
to convert their debt of ^^ 2 “, 000,000 from a 1 < 
12 per cent, to a new one at 6 per cent, savi 
the conversion an annual payment of ;^592,000 
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By a cynical fate Lord Moira, who i 
consistently denounced what he cal 
whereby British rule had been csta 
and had vehemently op])osed tlie c 
Wellesley, w'as forced, wiien he 
Governor-General, to continue the 
had so strenuously condemned, in 
peace and prosperity out of the chac ) 
which the land had drifted since tli 
firm hand of the Great Broconsul. 
fact, saw that by the sword alone cou 
Maratha and marauding* free lances 
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tures meted out to u no fie ii ding 
them disclose their wealth or from 
with senses sta\’ed the b<)dies of 
a.nd lisping children done to dea 
or slaughtered to satiate the si 
bands of roaming robbers, must 
long as the British rule holds 
sword may never be hidden ti 
joassions of man have learned to 
to the dictates of a civilised gover 
Nine years of timid evasion of 
of ruling the territories handed o 
by Clive, Hastings, and Wellesh 
plunge the whole centre of In 
chronic civil war. Robber bi 
Pindaris, Ghiirkas from Nepfd, 
from beyond the frontiers roa 
raided the villages, and even e> 
from those in British territories, 
fifty thousand in number, rode oi 
safe retreats in the valleys of the 
plunder amid the villages of Ra 
east across the sacred lands of 
deep flowing waters of the Kistn 
tated and burned all they could r 
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submit to the wanton insults 
of their relentless foes. 

Through Central India the 
armies of Sindhia and Holkar i 
the land for miles on either 
until the inhabitants, bereft of 
driven to follow the camj), an 
buy their children so that th( 
Not a single ra}" of heroism, < 
vulgar braver}” illuminates tlie 
recording the progress of the 
soldiers, ^ when unpaid, lix'cd Ir 
squandered their time in deb 
orgies ; a civilised govern n lent ( 
enough to enforce law and or 
saved the land and the ])e()i 
burden and miseries untold. 

Nepal, the hill countr\' stretcl 
miles along the southern slop 
north of Oudh and J'tohilka 
Ghurkas, a race of Rfijput dcsc' 
sovereignty over the aborigin; 
land — first bid open defiance 1 
ment. Shut in from the 1()\ 
feverish and almost impenetra 


GHURKA UAR. 


li 


lits or else accept the alternative of war, the bra^ 
d hardy mountaineers haughtily replied that tl 
idiers of the Company had already failed to take tl 
viand fortress of Bhartpur — how, then, was 
:ely that they should storm the mountain fastness 
nstructed by the hand of God ? 

Though the Ghiirkas numbered but 12,000 hghtii 
sn, yet their prowess was so renowned that tl 
Dvernor-General deemed it necessary to despati 
.,000 men and 64 guns in four divisions to redu 
em to submission. Against their stronghold 
alanga, or Nalapani, an open enclosure surround< 
'th stone walls, General Gillespie, the suppressor 
e Mutiny of Vellore, advanced with 1,000 Europeai 
500 sepoys, and ii guns. The fort was gallant 
Tended by 600 Ghurkas, who repeatedly drove ba 
.eir assailants, the brave General Gillespie falling st 
[rough the heart. The garrison held out, and not 1 
tere were but 70 survivors left did the fort surrend 
5 defence having delayed the expedition for ove; 
[onth. 

F rom the west a detachment under Gene 
ichterlony dragged their guns up the mounta 
des, over almost inaccessible paths covered w 
low, secured each pass and occupied post af 
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cesses, at the head of tw^ent}' thousai 
three European reg'fment.s, to trunc tf 
who knew not what it was to be 
expedition started in I'cbruaiy, i 
series of swift and brilliant operatic 
were obliged to recognise the fii 
resistance. 

B}'’” the Treaty of Segaiili the 
possession of the hill stations of Si 
Naini Tal,'and the limits of the ( 
marked out by stone pillars, so that 
might rest side by side in peace withi 
encroachments. Since the Treat}’ 
brave little Ghurkas hav'c enlisted in 
forming some of its finest fight ini 
have followed the fortunes of the < 
the Crown in many a battlefield, ai 
many a heroic defence. 

Far different from the hard}’ liill ( 
fierce Marathas and robber Ihdidfiri 
to be reclaimed from their predator 
their leaders, Karim, Chi'tu, and W’ 
the Pindaris raided the lands of js 
Nizam, and of the Compan}', dost 
and tortured with, horrible refmei 
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Rajputana contribution and tribute. For long’ t 
)vernor-General pleaded with his Council and ^\'i 
i Directors for permission to put an end to t 
rrors perpetrated by these robber bands. Wc 
ly he lamented that he feared the indifference 
- Company arose from the fact that he had “ be 
Ipably deficient in pointing out to the authoriti 
home the brutal and atrocious qualities of tlu; 
■etches.'’ 

At length, in i8i6, the long-delayed permissi 
me. That there should be no failure the largi 
my up to then assembled in India under t 
Dmpan}-’s rule was drawn round the haunts of t 
ndaris. From October, 1817, a force of I20,c 
en and 300 guns closed in from Bengal on 1 
)rth-east, from the Deccan on the south, and fn 
iijarat on the west. Amir Khan, seeing that all v 
st, surrendered, and was allowed to retire to 
■incipality, now known as Tonk. 

The Findaris vainly strove to escape in deta 
ents through the steel fence that surrounded the 
7 the end of January, 1818, they were all captur 
'spersed, or annihilated. Karim surrendered, £ 
as allotted lands in Gorakhpur whereon to 1 
^aceabl}” and recount to admiring hearers the gloi 
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The Maratha armies still passed t< 
ing strength, hoping that they niigi 
the yoke of the foreigner. In Mfik 
Holkar, debauched and drunken, hi 
raving mad from his excesses. 1 1 
Bai, and one of her lovers, Amir Kh; 
the regency during the infancy of Mr 
the late chieftain. To the east wer 
of the powerful Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
the Governor-General in his raids on 
Bhopal and Nagpur, now fretted ovci 
watched with interest tlie bra\’c n 
Ghiirkas, and extended his ])r()tcctioi 
Baji Rao II., the Peshwa wlio re 
was the acknowledged Iiead of the 
Confederacy. Dissolute, aml^itioiis, ^ 
yet outwardly sanctimonious and c 
pious deeds, he waited but for the 
the aid of Holkar and Sindhia, of 1 
the Gaekwar of Ikiroda, lie u’oidd b 
to repudiate his engagements with tl 
once again stand forth as liereditar 
the Marathas. With the G«'lck\v<'lr 
Peshwa found it impossible to o])en 
for the Enijli.sh there held swaw th 


THE PESHlvJ^ 
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ingadhar Sastri to come to Poona to / 

H.nding accounts and the financial ana-r- t 
'O states. The astute Brahman miiiister i'<. so-cv 
lew too well the mind and cunning of Pic Pe-li\’ 
. refused to travel to Poona until the Ivrit' 
esident consented to guarantee his safetw T 
larantee was given, and Gangadhar Scistri wc 
Poona, where he was feasted and lajiiDun 
2alth and alliances promised him if he woi 
;ree to join in the coming war against t 
nglish. When it was found that the Eralini 
Duld not turn traitor or recei\-e the ijroffer 
ibes, the Peshwa determined that at least 
.ould not be allowed to cany back the secrets 
Lcl learned to the ears of the Elnglish Resident 
^iroda. The Peshwa had a low favourite, o 
rimbakji, willing, in order to gain his mastc 
vour, to violate all the traditions and ordinaiK 
' his forefathers and commit the unpardonable ^ 
killing a Brahman. On a da\’ holy to t 
inckis, Gangadhar Sastri was pra\'ed b}’ the ITsh’ 
id by Trimbakji to visit a famed temple at Band; 
ir, and there offer up his prayers to the gods a 
esent holy offerings to the temple priests. T 
Igrimage was made, the religious rites performi 
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of riioees, and to pa\’ for new ti 
h:s d< Jininicsns. Still firm in his 1 
rd his intrigues, and enraged at hi^ 
at titat of his favourite, who ha( 
an cjutlawed life — the Peshwa de 
:]:e demands. Wdth his wealth h 
se<!i::(jn among the soldiers of ' 
gain them o\'er to his side ; he ' 
Ids feudatories, hoping to hide 
the vigilant e\'es of the Compan} 
capital The Resident, Mounts' 
discerned danger when he saw tl 
gathering round his cantonments, 
time to remove the English garri^ 
three miles distant from Poona, 
to Ihjmba}’, when the storm burs' 
and European houses were first g 
ami then the Peshwa’s army of ; 
S,ooo foot swarmed out of Poon^ 
small Kirki garrison who bravel 
meet the advancing hosts. Betwe 
ia\’ a deep morass. Eight thousa; 
horsemen charged down on E 
plunged into the deep mud, ar 
rode over each other in their co 


DEFEAT OF THE Pj 7 .SHir.-L 

retreat south towards Poona. Colonel 
the head of 500 men, 300 irreo-ular ho 
guns manned b}’- twent\*-four Ifuropc 
once directed to march from Sirur to 
defence of the capital. This force, 
night’s journey, suddenl\' found itself, 
morning, surrounded by the whole l\Iar 
the Peshwa, 20,000 horsemen and 8,0( 
of them fierce Arab mercenaries. A1 
village of Koragaon, the shelter of who: 
was gained by Staunton and his han 
but not before many of the Arabs he 
best positions. Without sleep, without 
the defenders held out all day, repelled 
attack, and at times sallied out to met 
hurled against their slender defence, 
eight of the British officers were killed 
271 of the devoted 800 were dead or 
towards night-time one of their guns 
Lieutenant Pattinson, a giant six feet 
in height, was lying on the ground v 
through the body ; but on hearing the 
rushed forward, and with the butt c 
knocked over right and left the An 
the gun. Pattinson fell shot once ai 
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surrender. Deprived of Iiis s(>\'L‘rc 
pension of 000 annually, with pc‘ 
at Bithur, near Cauaipur, liis nanu.‘ 
history, and his personal pn){)crl\ 
death, to his adopted son, IS'ana wSu 

In Malwa, Tulsi Ihai had placc'd 
young Holkar under llritish pn 
be soon afterwards murdered In' 
General Hislop and Sir John M 
advanced against the miitinoiis ai 
found, on the 21st of DeceinlKM 
posted on the far side of the S 
Mehidpur. 

Having crossed by a ford in the I; 
the British cavalry charged iindc'r ; 
the fierce fight which ensued tliirt) 

officers ^^^ere won n dec 1 - 1 1 1 ret ‘ f; 1 1 

hundred of his troo|)s lost; the ? 
Malw'a lost three Ihtnisand men, ;i 
and stores, w'hile the reniaiiidt'r ro 
trous flight. 

Idolkar was forced to accept a 
and alliance with the hhiglisli, an 
claims for tribute over the; chit'fs (i 
estates in Malwa being re;st()re(l U) 1 
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still continued his preparations fc 
affairs became so threatening tha 
dent deemed it wise to move hi: 
thousand men to two peaks of the 
Hills lying between Nagpur and tl 
Twenty thousand Marathas and ; 
mercenaries laid siege to the posii 
in driving a British guard from 
the city. Captain Fitzgerald ] 
again to be allowed to charge, a 
three troops of Bengal cavalry, 
the Marathas, now crowding rc 
plain at the base of the hill, 
officer, angered at the repeated < 
sent back the answer, ^^Tell hir 
peril.” “ At my peril be it,” crie( 
gave the order to charge, with 
enemy was put to rout and the 
the hill. When British reinforce 
the assistance of the Resident t 
dered, and consented to place all 
under the control of the Comps 
and the lands lying near the Ns 
Peace was restored all over 
Pindsiris and Pathan freebooh 
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of thanks from both Hous 
fall at the very summit of h 

His ward had married 
partner in the banking fi 
Haidarabad — a fact used 
that the sanction, or counl 
General had been given t 
million sterling at exorbitc 
Nizams Government, whei 
dered and misapplied, ins 
public purposes. Stung b 
his good faith, Lord Hast 
ment of India, and retun 
appointment of Governor 
of Malta. 

During the time of Lon 
mail}* changes had taken 
Company. In iSoS a Secre 
of Commons inquired into 
Indian trade, and sat for 
of the Compain*, which h 
fur a period of twenty ye. 
Parliament the Charter w 
further period of twenty y 
and noteworthy alterations 
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from nearly £ 2 ^ to less than ;£'i the ton. 
t, as Mill writes in his History of Briti 
iia” : ‘'The Government of India overcame all : 
nporary financial difficulties, and upon the restoi 
n of peace was provided with ample means 
;et every demand. At no previous period in t 
tory of the country was the credit of the Briti 
)vernment more firmly established, or was t 
aspect of financial prosperity more promisi 
in at the commencement of the year 1823, wh 
2 Marquis of Hastings retired from the guidar 
the pecuniary interests of India.” 
Notwithstanding the heavy war charges of upwai 
9 millions sterling yearly, the surplus of rever 
er expenditure and interest on debt amounted 
e last year of Lord Hastings’ administration 
er 35- millions sterling. 

The most permanent memorial of these years 
osperity was the revenue settlement made by 
homas Munro in Madras. Lender this system ej 
iltivator became a direct holder of the land, pay 
' the Government its share of the produce, calcula 
money, on the average output estimated fron 
)mparison of the actual yield of each held dur 
normal year and the past accounts. This set 
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and the dan^-ers or advisalDilit}^ of the ^ 
trolling the work of the missionaries and 
sent out from home. A bishop w'as 
appointed to Calcutta, and three archde 
the control and superintendence of the ( 
chaplains. 



X. 


LORD AMHERST (1823— 1 828).— FIRST BURME^ 
WAR. 

The five years of Lord Amherst’s Governmi 
iw the expansion of the Company’s possessic 
)warcls the East over Assam, Arakan, and Ten 
trim. 

To the east of the Bay of Bengal the land of Bur 
as inhabited by a people of Tibeto-Chinese ori^ 
assessing Mongolian features with a fair or yell 
Dmplexion. The Burmese proper — the Burmese 
.va — dwelt along the upper reaches of the Irawc 
eld in its lower courses by the Talaings of Pe 
acessant warfare between rival princes was brol 
y devastating waves of invasion from the barbari 
f China on the north or incursions of the armies 
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rule over Arakan, invaded Ass 
Cachar, and at length, growing b 
the Company’s territories. W'hen 
was remonstrated with his fury k 
the insult he conceived he had rece 
of Pegu received orders to j^roceec 
the Governor-General, and bring ' 
in golden fetters, for execution. 
by Lord Amherst on the 24th of k 
At that time ILirma was an unkr 
of its history, geograph}'-, or powers 
be learned from even the most cx}. 
authorities. On the declaration ( 
sepoys alleged that their caste nil 
from travelling by sea, so the troo 
had to be sent overland from Chit' 
and up the Brahma|)utra to Ass, 
called on to send her less scrupu 
to Rangoon. When Rangoon \\' 
found that the Ikirmese fighting nu 
into the surrounding jungles, and t1 
had fled, leaving the town empty o 
advance of the invading force, t 
and fever-laden jungles tliat cow 
delayed by the Runnesc who dc 
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,000 British troops had been lost, through clisea 
while fighting, and 14 millions sterling expends 
at the King of Ava, in 1826, sued for peai 
anted him on condition that he relinquished 
5 claims to Assam, ceded Arakan and Tem 
rim, paid a war indemnity of one million sterlii 
reed to accept a British Resident and enter ir 
commercial treaty. 

Rumours of the disastrous campaign had sprei 
11 of exaggeration, throughout North India. T 
arathas, Pindaris, and Jats once again showed sig 
insubordination. The Jat chieftain of Bhartp 
Central India, openly defied the authorit}’ 
e Governor-General, and placed his infant cous 
e rightful heir, whose succession had been recc 
sed by the British authorities, in prison. Lc 
mherst hesitated to give orders for an attack on t 
ipregnable fort, so Sir David Ochterlony, who, 
ceiving news of the revolt, had marched against 
)m Delhi, was peremptorily ordered to retire. T 
buff sank deep into the heart of the brave ( 
aieral w’ho had fought under Warren Hastings a 
r Eyre Coote, and served for fifty years in 1 
Dmpany’s service. He resigned his appointnu 
agent in Mahva and Rajputana, and died t 
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chieftains of Central India the ( 
length directed the Coininander-i 
bermere, to capture tlie fort, hrii 
to submission, and tlius chc'ck 
threatened outbreak among tlu* 
the 23rd of December, iSe 
assembled before I^hartpiir, aiu 
poured forth an incessant firc' 01 
artillery failing to make: an inij 
breach on the sun-baked walls, U{ 
thick, a mine was dri\'en under 1 
the fortress, filled w'itli ten thoiisan 
and exploded. SIo\\’ly tlie who] 
with the unsus{)ecting infantry an 
in the air. A migiit}* roar li 
spellbound, the HauK'S and smok 
the rising mass was hiirh:d to p 
among b(.)th besieged aiifl l)esit'g(’i 
the breach was gained, and after ; 
strongest fort in Iiulia, whii'h liad 
Com})any’s soldiers and se-])o}s, 
defences were razed to tlu: 
almost forgotten in Ifurope, save 
the colours of the I\.o\’al Mnnstei 

marched sixty miles in eigiitt‘en ho 
■f-u,. ..n. ; ^ 
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ORD WILLIAM BENTINCK (1828 — 1S35). — CC 
IMENCEHENT OF MODERN HISTORY OF BRITJ 
INDIA. 


The first task taken in hand by the new Govern 
reneral was the invidious one of restoring- the fin an* 
quilibrium disturbed by the late Burmese war. ] 
he five years ending 1829 the annual extraordin 
barges had amounted to X2, 878, 000, the expendit 
n 1828 exceeding the income by one million sterli 
The first saving of £ 20,000 annuall\% effected 
.bolishing the extra allowance granted to the C( 
)any’s officers when on duty in districts far remo 
fom headquarters or when engaged in war, brou 
lown such a storm of censure and indignant rem 
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ture was curtailed by the cini) 
possible, of natives in tlie [)ublic 

In the North-west Provinces I 
augurated the system of collcctin; 
from the village communit}’- as 
essentially different from tliat esi 
b}" the Permanent Settlement w 
or that carried into effect in Mai 
Munro. 

The most striking* of all the rc 
the administration of Lord W'illia. 
abolition of the custom whered)} 
widows deemed it their sacred ( 
selves on the funeral p\’rc of llieir 
a custom especially in \*ogaie in 1 
custom was a barbarous one <>f 
its later revival in India l)eing < 
localised causes. Long Ixdore 
W. l^entinclc efforts had been in; 
outrage against ever)' feeling <»f h\ 

In the time of Akbar, the gresa 
laws had laeen enacted to j)re\ 
carried out by the Miiiflus, it b( 
bidden to burn w'idows unless pen 
b}'" the local Governors at the repi 
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the other world. . . . ilowcw 
qucnjiie loolv llu* (k 

time fortli tliat mii\’ nioro w 
and thoiH.;‘]i to chan;„;e one’s t 
itself, newM'tlu'kss they \\i‘ri‘ 
and s})ake very hiyidy ol' In’n 
tliat tlierc should be no inoi\ 
The widow' who biinuMl In 
husband was c:alled a Sati, ; 
from a Sanskrit veil), ‘\sad,” 
a Sati expressi's the idea (h 
woman decMiKnl to c'xist ab 
N'irtuous, bra\’e and reliyio 
ordinances hanfk‘d down IV 
herself on hi.‘r husband’s toi 
remembered that social ciist 
are S( > interwc >\-en ( me w idi 
of ex'eti the mk ist uii ini j m )i1 
liabits of eatiiiy, drink in:.;, 
subject of relii.d( Ills sanetita 
defaulter the Hiviiie wrad 
reasons for widow-burn in;.; 
primitive elements of sawi* ;c 
of the Imsband that the w ife 
his decease', still, in India tl 


WIDOW BURNING, 


dained from ot old that a widow, if childless, ; 
be entitled to the use of her husband’s property 
his decease, but that she had no power to dis]: 
such property by gift, sale, or mortgage. ] 
therefore impossible for the childless widow to 
the property on the periodical performance ( 
numerous and costly religious rites which the , 
religion and the Brahman priesthood had on 
propitiate the soul of the deceased and ! 
its journey through the realms where pun is 
was awarded for its evil deeds. It therefore b 
necessary to free the proj^erty from the post: 
of the widow, so that it might pass into the 
of other heirs competent to distribute it to the 
man priesthood for the presumed benefit c 
deceased. The custom of burning widows \ 
vogue among ruder races with whom the Ary 
India had come in contact, as indeed it had t 
custom among the Ary^ans themselves in ve: 
times in their primeval homes in the west, 
nowhere in the Vedas — the writings held by” all I- 
to declare the revealed Will of God — could any” 
tion for the unholy rite be found. When effort; 
made to finally put an end to the custom in 1 
India, the difficulty” was speedily surmounted 1 

_ ■ - -I ^ — i. 


the firo.” Ilavini^- thus inutila 
text tile l^raliinan pi'icsls (lc’c:lart*(l llial the 
widow'-bumin^Mvas a cListein inculcated on a 
caste Hiiidd widows hy a 1 )i vine ( >rdiiiance, ; 
ll'ie intentit')!! of the Cioveiau )r-( leiK'ral to siipj: 
custom was a direct attack on tlui I liudu reli*^ 
The Governinent of .Lord William Hc'utin 
the coacurrence of all civilis{.*d natives^ passed 
on Deceniber 4, 1829, declariiu^' that the “ pra 
burnini^' or louryiiiL;’ alive tlu^ wid( )ws ol Ilii 
and punishable by the C riminal (‘ourts 
One unforeseen residt Inllowtal on llu* pa; 
this Act. The high-casU; w'idow was left a' 
with no future. 

A j^’irl of hiL';h caste in India is hetrotlua 
age of three or four. I'hough this earl\' 
marriage is im[)erfect and r(;V'oea])K‘ until 1 
ccrcmou)' takes place, soiiuj tiiia‘ afttaavard 
the bride and Ijridegia )oin take .sev(Mi step 
the family altar, still if the husbaiul die in ih 
time, or afterwards, the gild heeonie.s a wi 
whose relations the \’ery i<U‘a of lier remai 
abhorrent, for she is c(jnsid(.‘rt:d for e\“er s( 
united t(j the dectxLsed, whosts future, existence 
in part on liis wife’s good or e\'il (l(.!i*ds. 

It was not till the Act XV’. <jf 1850 was pa^ 
an effort was made to encourage the laauai 
these Hindu widcjws, l)y euacting that “ no i 
contracted witli Hindus shall l)e iiu-alid ]))' n 
the W(anaii having been ]H*eviousl)' luarriet 
trothed.” 

That this Act had but slight effect may 


le hist Census Returns, where it is sliuwu tluit 
.re 23,000,000 widows in India, 10,165 of thcni 
four years of age, and 51,876 of them between 
id nine. For those who are tjf respectable 
:s, there is but little alleviation from the dull 
: of a life which is deemed to have failed in its 
y purposes, that of being a udfe and mother, 

: find from the same Census Returns that in 
there are but 543,495 women who can read 01 
the number of those who can neither read nor 
being 127,726,768, while there are but r8 per 
:)f girls of school-going age attending school, 
equally important service rendered to India 
[ the administration of Lord William Bentinclv 
he rooting out of the Thags, or profcssicmal 
:s, whose hereditary occupation was the poison- 
strangling of travellers. Some estimate of the 
pread operations of these criminals can be 
led from the fact that between the years 1S26 
834, 1,562 of the members of this strange sect 
tried, 1,404 of them being convicted and 
icerl to be hanged or else transported for life, 
e existence of Thags in India had been known 
long time. In the days of Akbar, it is recorded 
five hundred of them were hanged, while the 
lilts of early trav'ellers are full of stories respecting 
isecurity of the roads and dangers of travelling 
ccoLint of the atrocities of these professional 
lerers. 

icvenot, a French traveller in India in the seven- 
;h century, gives a detailed account of the opcia- 
, of the Thags, as carried on between Agra and 
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Delhi. He quaintl}^ details how “the cunninrre.st 
robbers iti the world arc in that country. They use 
a certain sji[), with a running noose, which they can 
cast with so much sleight about a man’s neck, when 
they are within reach of him, that they never fail, .so 
that thev .sfrancflc him in a trice, they have another 

' o 

cunning trick al.su to catch travellers ; the}^ send out 
a handsome woman upon the road, who, with her liair 
dishevelled, seems to be all in tears, sighing and com- 
plaining of some ini.sfortLine, which she pretends has 
befallen her. X(jw, as she takes the same wa}^ that 
the traveller goes, lie easily falls into conversation 
with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her his 
assistance, which she accepts ; but he hath no sooner 
taken her up behind him on horseback than she 
throws the snare about ])is neck and strangles him.” 

These Thags wandered to and fro by road and 
river, disguised as travellers or rich merchants, wait- 
ing for ail opportLinit}" to ingratiate themselves int(j 
the compaii}' of unsuspecting ^vayfarcrs, with whom 
they journeyed till they found a suitable jfiace and 
time to murder them and cany off tlicir valuables. 
The strangest fact about these stranglers was that 
they travelled about in bands all bound together by 
tlie strictest \t)U's. Their operations were carried on 
with the utmost secrecy, no traveller w’hom they had 
ever met being allowed to escape to tell the talc of 
his adventures. All their deeds were supposed to be 
carried out in honour of the dread Goddess Kali or 
Bhavani, To her the pickaxe, which they always 
carried with them to dig the graves of their victims, 
was consecrated, even the noose with which they 
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id their victims w’as held sacred. After each 
ful raid, offerings were made in tlic tcm|)los tif 
dess. Their terrible profession was, unknown In 
tish rule, openly recognised by the native land- 
and heads of villages, who shared in their booty 
hased their blood-stained and ill-gotten gains, 
ng captured and brought before the Icnglish 
^ of Justice, the Thags did not hesitate to 
/ recount the full number of the fearful murders 
Lad perpetrated, never evincing tlic slightest 
f repentance or remorse or in any way giving 
:c that they considered tlieir undertakings as 
but holy and blameless. The story of their 
as detailed by themselves, is now preserved in 
cript in the archives of the India Ofticc at 
liall, and form the weirdest record of liuinan 
ity and wayward wickedness that could possibly 
ncl in the history of any people laying claim to 
sidered sane and reasoning beings. Yet \vhen 
savages were not engaged in their so-called 
and lucrative employment they settled dowti 
.ceful cultivators till the season arrived, and the 
; were propitious, for their operations, 
i writings of two semi-orientalised and astute 
listrators, Colonel Sleeman and Colonel Meadows 
r, at length drew public attention to the subject, 
on a special department for tlie suppression 
e Thags was inaugurated. Within six years 
r all the members of the fraternity were hanged, 
:)ortecl, or else sent to the Central Jail at Jabah 
:> end their days in carpet-making or some other 
1 and harmless occupation, 
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In i5^c:)latcd parts of liuHa easels <>( niiinlri* s(iM 
similar to those ])crpctrate(l l)y tlu* Mi.i;; ., a 
officer who lias moved ainotiy the iiioro i;p 
classes of the nati\'es ancl ja.'ad tlu^ir tliou;;hl i 
venture to assert that* if (>ni:e tin* slruu:.;' ham 
civilising* power were removed, crimes. e»jnall\‘ ■ 
and unreasoning*, would not aLpiin sjjriiie; 1“ li 
he casually ignored by the dreamy dwelh-r-. 

S( nothing phiins of India. 

The Charter of the Compaii}' was renew »*d i 
for a further period of tw'ciit}’' )'ears, hnl ihc 
.si VC right of trading with China was ahnli Ted 
the Proprietors’ dividend of some .{.030,1 i -n 
the future to be paid by' an an 11 idly cn thr \\ 
I.o rd Macaulay was sent out as an addlli^uial 
inen:iber of the Gov"ernor-( iiuKU'al’s <'oiim jl ti> 
the impress of his imaginativi^ and \aT’;at ile 'M' 
the administration, legislation, and hi.sliuA nf 
d'hc first question he liad to coiuu’der ^^.o v 
the higher education c)!' the natives of India 
be carried on in the classical lanv.uaiM'a of ili 
or in English. His opinion lias bt^coine hi 
more for the vigour and lirilliancy of tho I.i 
in which it \vas ex[M‘e.ssed than for any hu» 
he po.sscssed of, or new light he threw on, (I 
lie was called on to con.sider. 

Althougdi he confessial ihiil. lie knew 
classical languages of tht^ hast, still he hefl ‘ 
single shelf of a good Jfiiropeaii lihraia* v\ a . ui 
whole native literature of India and .Xraln. 
further, ‘‘ that all the historical infnrmati. .11 \vl 
been collected from all the lioolvs written 
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it Icitii^un^c is less valuable tliaii what in.i\* hi* 
in tile most paltry abriil^anent u-erl at pre- 
vy schools in Etv^lancl. In every hraneh <.f 
al or moral philosojih}" the rdativi* pi isiti'-n nt 
nations is nearh^ tli(> same." 
the Resolution of 1S35 it was dceifled that the 
1 lan^mage of India should he Idydidi and that 
e future it should be the medium thmu-yh which 
gher education of the natives slunild be imparted, 

; Macaulay ur^md : ‘‘ W'hcxn'cr knows that lan- 
‘ has ready access to all the vast latellectual 
h which all the wisest nations of the cartli liave 
xl and hoarded in the course of ninety yenera- 
It may safely be said that the literature now 
it in that lant^uage is of far ^a*eater value 
ail the literature which 300 years was 

)t in all the languages of the W(.)rld together, 
is this all. In India, English is the language 
211 by the ruling class. It is spoken b\' the higher 
of natives at the seats of Government. It is 
/ to become the language cd' commerce through- 
he .seas of the East. It is the language of two 
: European Communities which are rising, tlic 
tn the south of Africa, the other in Australasia; 
munities which are every year becoming more 
u'tant and more closely connected with our Indian 
Dire. Whether wc look at the intrinsic value of 
literature or at the particular situation oi this 
itiy we shall see the strongest reason to think that 
il foreign tongues, the English tongue is that which 
Id be the most useful to our native subjects.” 
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LORD AUCKLAND (1836 — 1 843). — LORD ELLEX- 

i;oK()U(}i t ( I S43 — 1844). — AECiiiAX istAx 

Bfa'OXD the Comprin\'’s dominions tlie Punjab, 
*uled overb}’ Ranjit SinL,di, still remained unannexed. 
.'urthcr to the Avest A\'as the AN'ide-flcnvinj:;' Indus, a rivci* 
he j^durics of which had from of old been sun^ by 
he Vedic Risliis. It was to the ancient poets the 
)oundary of the IIol>' Land of the Five Rivers 
eparatini^ the Ar\'an people frcmi the wild, fierce 
ribes beyond. It was the un conquered, inight}^ 
;\vift as a }^oung; horse, fair as a maiden, clothed in 
ich garments, gems, and sweet flowers. Like a 
dng of battle it roared with the roar of a bull, 
cading its tributaries to the front ; from before all 
imes its path had been dug out b)’ the gods so 
hat their Avorshippers miglit be protected b)' its 
;ea of Avaters. Beyond lay the boundaries of the 
A'orld, precipitous mountain ranges, bleal': and almo.st 
rackless, AA^cird and forbidding, raising their peaks 
ligher and higher towards the lofty barriers of the 
[ lindii Kush and lonely solitudes of the Pamirs closing 
n Afghanistan from Central Asia 
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DQ Shuja-ul-Mulk, grandson (tf the first Saduxai 
Afghanistan, Ahmad Shah, had ]')een drivtMi 
)m his kingdom, and came bearing willi him 
led Koh-i-nur diamond \vhere\vitl\ to bid for 
ance of Ranjit Singh, the Lion f)f Lahore, 
ihuja returned to Afghanistfm \vith».>iit tlie 
iiir. In exchange fin* it he rccei\*efl from 
Singh sonic Sikli warriors, h\* whu.^e aid he 
to take Kandahar. Lost iVIidiainmad Khfin, 
xl, honest, self-taught, and self-reliant .soldier 
Barakzai clan, who had assumed sway in 
istan, again drove out the weak and distrusted 
huja, only to find to his rage and mortification 
e crafty ruler of the Punjab had in the meun- 
Mzed the adjoining province of Leshfiwar, the 
irized of all the po.sscssions of Afghanistu]!. 
nediately applied to Lord Auckland f >r assist- 
1 recovering his lost territories from Kanjit 

bord Auckland the situation was perplexing, 
ed not make an enemy of Ranjit Singh, I'Ct he 
xiouH to gain the alliance of Afghanistan, fi.)r it 
iportant that a series of friendly independent 
iii-indepenclcnt states should be interposed 
n the Company's possessions and the rapidh’ 
:ing armies of Russia. Ih’ the 1 rcat\’ of 
lanchi, in 1828, Russia had wrested from 
some of her districts on the north-west, and 
xl over 3^ millions sterling as an indcmnil)' 
i war expenses as well as an acknovdcdgmciit 
^ht to keep an armed fleet on the Caspian. 1 o 
rplot this extension of Russia’s influence, Lieu- 
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tenant Alexander I^iimcs was sent in 1830 on an 
embassy to Ranji't Sin^h, in 1832 to Bokhara, and 
in 1836 to Af^’hanistrin. The Amir was willinf^ to 
at^rce to resist all Russian intrigues, and remain the 
firm ally of the Indian Government if Lord Auckland 
would but consent t(^ assist him in the recovery of 
Peshawar. To tliis T.ord Auckland would not con- 
sent. Dost Muhammad was informed that it liad 
never been the custom of the British Government 
to interfere in the affairs or disputes of independent 
states. 

The Persian troops, led by a Russian General, 
and assisted by Russian officers, had laid siege to 
Iler^t, the gateway to Afghanistan and India, where 
the garrison lield out under the command of Hldred 
Pottinger. An expedition was at once sent from 
Bombay up the Persian Gulf, and landed on the 
island of Karak which so frightened the Shah of 
Persia that he at once withdrew his troops from before 
Herat. The siege was raised on the 8th of September, 
1838, and India was left free from all Russian intrigues 
in that direct ioii. A graver danger threatened from 
Kabul. Dost Muhammad, weary of the demands 
of Lord Auckland, \vho would give no promise of 
support in return, had dismissed Burnes on the 
26th of April, 1838, and received the Russian envoy 
Captain Viktevitch. It was at once determined 
by the Governor-General and his advisers that 
Dost Muhammad should be deposed, and that a 
King, friendly to the EnglLsh, should be placed 
on the throne of Afghani.stan. On the ist of 
October, 1838, a proclamation was issued from 
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inouncini:^^ that the vSuprcmc Council had 
the asscinbkii^-c of a Ihdtish force for 
leyond the Tnclus, in order ‘‘to ^ain for the 
nation in Central A.sia that legitimate 
udiicli an interchange of benefits would 
^ produce.” The new King had, however, 
found to replace the self-willed Dost 
nacl. Shah Shiija, who had been thrust 
in Afghanistan by his own people, resided 
iana, a pensioner of the East India ComjDany, 
willing to promise all things, to remain a 
of the English, to banish the Russians, 
/e Peshawar safe in the keeping of Ranjit 
It was therefore further proclaimed by the 
r-General thiit ‘‘ His Majesty, Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
r Afghanistan surrounded by his own troops, 
be supported against foreign interference and 
opposition by a British cirm)\ The Governor- 
confidently hopes that the Shah will be 
replaced on his throne by his own subjects 
lerents, and when he shall be secured in 
and the independence and integrity of 
Stan established, the British army will be 
vm.” 

• Sir Willoughby Cotton, an arm)'’ of 9,500 
men, and four times the number of xamp 
5, crossed the Indus at Rohri, while Sir John 
vith 5,600 men from Bomba)^ advanced along 
-IS to join the main body from Bengal, our 
: and faithful ally,” Ranjft Singh, refusing to 
large force to pass through his dominions 
the direct route to Afghanistan by way of the 
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laibiir J^iss. ;\s the ex(K.*(Iil if>ii p-'issnl lhr»>!i;:h 
id, held to be a tributai')’ of Ali'lunii'il .ni, il J < Iik*! • 
ns were rcduaMl tcj submission and inado Im pay 
biite, the Political /\|.;i‘iit lia\'iiu.;' boon di roe (or I (d 
bnn them that if iboN* r(.!sis{<‘d, “ iioilltin' tin* 

id}' ])ower to crush and aiiniliilato ihir (ho 

II to call it into actir»ii wore \\'au(in;.'. if it apprarorf 
luisite, howtwer rcinr>lol\*, for llio auij 

e^Tit}^ of the Aiv^'lo- Indian binpiro and (Vr ml ira." 
ler a lory^' and wear\" jrrurnoy tln'randi imixiirrwM 
^erts wlicre neither sup])lios iior walor r. niM In- 
taiiied, the expc^dilion undoi* ('r»t(rrn roar lual ihr 
Ian I'ass on tlie U)th of’ Martl\. It iiad alroatly 
Vered hcav}' losses in lu)r‘‘.o‘;, oainol.. aiiil < .imp 
lowcu's, the l).'U;‘oaL;‘e havinu; born ] tlimi h-rr’' I lai tin- 
ite In' the uncouth IhLliiohi n tl )brTs \\ In » * aiur ■ --u arm 
; round. d'hnniL^h tlie bloal% Ilnl.ni Pa ■ llw di ■ 
ited, cold, and lialf-fod soldior:; liohl lai ihr-ii \\.i\ 
the}' rcaclu;d (Juetla, whon* .Sir |'»}m ImmU'- 
Lunecl Command, and lorl ihom « m lln»»u; h (ho 
lojak Pass towards Kaiu lah;u‘. 

.)n the Sth of l\la\' his Majoslv' p’»h.i!i .Sluij.'i wa . 
*aded throui^ii the streets ol' Kamlah.ir at tin* h(*arl 
the ccunhiiu'd British ln)op ; to jrr i'i\*' lli<* 
his wondin'in^’ snbj(‘rls who tun if I .oA a}“ in iillisj 
lifferenco frojji llunh* now' ixiii;;, al'iue imnain ■ 

I ivhom P>j‘ilish J..;oId liad wr>n, lirrpo; ol Ihnno 
■t)iirs held suliservieiit . f )m llio w.J ol fob du' 
itish ann}' carric'd Sliah Shnj.i, t»ii t/r <dia/ni with 
t two da}.^s’ suppliVs in (hr* camp autl la* pi‘i [n'r I 
f)btainin^* more in a lurstih* land. 'I ho -..1!*': oi’ 
auni \rerc blown (i(jc:n by I .ion 1 man t 1 im m. i,.md in 
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.0 desperate strLii;;^'le which ensiuMl iMrlhc | x issr^^sinn 
‘the fortress C'olnnel Sale was (’ill across llie l.uc 
ith a tulwar, two lunidred of tlie lU’ilish IrtM.jr; Idh 
lied and wounded, and the fuM'ce Arp.hiin deieiK lore, 
st five hundred of tlieir niiinher lK‘loro tliey siir 
ndcrod their sLronijj’liold and its siij >] )lie:. 1 < » lliehaU‘d 
reif^’ners and tlieir pij[j[)et Kini^; ( )u llie lull of 
lia/ni the (jovernor~( reneral o])[ainrd an IS'U’ldoin. 
r John Iveane a J^ceivi^t*, MaenaL^iiten and I'nlijn;s-j- 
ironetcies. ])ost M Lilian niiad, ou lirarinp; llio now; 
the fall (d‘ (ihaxn/ fled from Kfd>ii) a» rir»'. ilir 
infill Kush, t'lccf an j>ai lief! ])y his son, .\kl»ar Kh.tii. 
)V six ('lays and nights the hra\’(‘ James ( )ntrani and 
Lawrence, u'i til one ]unidr<‘fl folk »\\rrs, rod* ‘ 
^er the fl\’in^' nionart:h, past (he idrdlled Al-.li.hi 
llap’cs, ovx?r the stei.'p passes (d‘ (he lliiidi'i Kn .Ii hi 
hnian, hut their oiildc*s liad heeii hriheti (‘.delay on 
L‘ niad, So the cxilefl Kine; eseajjod (m -js !'. aid lar 
•a}'. Shah Sliuja, hrilliaiil ly aiTa>’ed and ile. Led 
th jiiwttls, was hid on a while charp.er lluoii-'li llu* 
zaars of Kfdiul, whiu'e tlu,‘ people isr.r iir.i ln:.,daain 
fore liiin, but sat scowl inp; heiiealli llieir ‘'lia;;’p. 
ebrows at the foreiipua's wlio Iiad eoim* Im r.eel, .iiit 
secrets of tluar homes and j’liK* them uilh a on! 
iron. 

The Governor-deiKa’al had ]»roelaiined dial when 
j Kini^’ o( Afphanislaii “shall Ijc ;>eeiin‘il in p.iwei, 
(I the indejicndeiice and iiitep.ril \’ t.f Al'di.tn? j.ni 
aiblisIiL^d, the (h‘itish Army will he w ithdr.i\\ n 
The Kino- who could aloiu- he estahli du d in j.-v.ia 
Afphanistun was llu! able rider, Iuj.i Muhaiuma-l, 
lo had for a time lied, and the Ihiti .h aimy nh 
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ly withdrawn was not the aniu- th.n rcivudeii 
ihuju through the streets of Kfihul a-^ their 
ally', but the army that came to avenge its 
;er and acknowledge the right of Mn- 

-cl to reiy;n. 

thousand I^ritish soldiers remained in 
.uring the winter of 1839 to support the w eak 
Shuja, To conciliate the fierce 1‘ath.iii hill 
s of the passes between Ki'd>ul and the 

3 a yearly subsidy was promised tlwm by the 
. envoy, while to the Ghilzai tribesmen an annual 
nee of ;^ 3 ,ooo was meted tnit in order to 
1 tliem to abstain from raiding the ci »nvo\’s 
ing to and from Ghazni and Kandahfir. d'he 
passed away in ominous quiet. At the rcque>L 
i-h vShtija the British troops were rciuovctl from 
pacious and well-fortificd citadeh the Bahi 
r, which commanded the ciw from the west, 
odged in an open space, surrounded l.>y wvak 
, vails, known as the cantonments, a position w'ell 
1 range of the neighbouring forts and hills, 
no one dreamed of clanger. Dost Muhammad 
in exile in Bokhara, where the l^ritish envu\'s, 
oily and Stoddart were kept in cruel captivit)' 
iftcrwards murdered. D’Arc}' I odd was sup- 
l to have won by his gold the iriendshii.) of the 
of Herat, while, in November, 1839, the Russians 
fallen back with fearful loss to Orenburg aitei 
disastrous effort to penetrate the sand>' deserts 
round Khiva. 

ace seemed assured from the Indus to the Oxus. 

1 Shuja listened with becoming submission to the 
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Ivice of Sir William Macna^hlofi, iho lirilisli onv(.y, 
hile Dr. Lord ruled and raided the ehieftaius nmnd 
amian, beyond tlic Hindu Kush, as thnindi he wen* 
in^* over the lands of the weak vSlu'lh SlinJ.c, \\ i^,e 
cn had declared before^ the \var ])e;j;aii that tlu^ 
fficultics would only coiiuiieucc: W'hen the arin\‘ liad 
lly occupied the hincl, and that not a iiiau wniilil 
turn alive t(j tell the tale of Ah’hfin Ireacdieia' and 
Migeancc. All these i^iooiu)'’ forelxir lin*';. Wi're 
r^utten, and the envoy rode throue.h 1 he streets uj 
abul in fancied seciirit)'. 'I lu‘ iMin.lisli Md’u i-i's 
ought their wives from India, the imljlf-, m{ 
fghauistan came to visit the rdardtais iit the <'an(nii 
ents, bringing- ]jresents of nudniis, and 

raches, eager to learn Ikjw' to vj-mvv (lulalnrs, peas, 
id otl-icr vegetables. None .seemed te imle, lU- if 
cy did, to care, l7o\\" tlnr i*ag;ir dail)’ hurm-d in llie 
:arts r)f the wild, fiert:e ;\ fi.dnun-., a-, the Inited 
reigners wandered throiirdi llieir villa; ;es and pa .srd 
nvn their .streets, trc‘atin|.'; witii hauv.lity eiiu tempi 
eir jealous Icxjks. /\ tremor ol’ mire-. 1 ran thmu'dj 
e garri.son, and the; g-im.s were hastily menuii'd 
thin the mud walls of the eaiili »muent s uheu the 
ws came that Dt^.st Muhammad had lieen lelr a .t'd 
' the Khan of J^okhara, and wa*; advaiit iti;; teward*; 
linian at the liead of an anij\' of r/inh ai»d 
azara cavalry. Later on came llu- tidimy. tIuU ilie 
mgal cavalry had rt‘fusi‘d tn i‘liai;;e a;siin <l tin 
vancing foe and Imd hioked on while he 1 .•»rd v..t , 
Lin, and their ofilcm's, i''raser and I’on .'inhs, dri\i n 
ck, wounded and disaljled, |(j earry the m-v. . . .f 
sir defeat to Sir Rcdnirt Sale, ll was bin a diad^.w 


[ fallen across the path of tl'ic lh‘itish cn\'(.t\*. 
cvenino- of the 4th of November, 1840, Sir 
Macnaghteu was riding home sad and 
1 by the side of George Lawrence, when “ a 
Dowerful man, with a sharp aquiline nose, highly 
eyebrows, and a grey beard and inoustaclK* 
evidently had not been trimmed for a long- 
ode rapidly up to them, dismounted from his 
md seized the stirrup of the envoy, bowing 

I submissive salutation. It was the unfortunate 
[uhamniad who, weary of his exile and know- 
t he could no longer resist his fate, had ridden 
irrender. He was escorted into India by Sir 
g'hby Cotton, where he was allowed to reside, 
granted a pension of £20,000 a year, his iroe 
jcn manners, his strength of character and 
Y making his former foes regret that they had 
larrellcd with him. Shah Shujfi, on the otlier 
is bluntly described by General Nott as 
inly as great a scoundrel as ever lived.” He 
espised and hated by his own subjects, his 
L allies would have been glad if they could 
-loncstly abandoned him. The occu[)ation of 
nistan was costing' the Indian Government over 

II ions sterling annually ; the military officers, 
g at the secret intrigues and vacillating policy 
i political officers, were weary of the whole 
iss, and contented themselves with prognosti- 

ultimate failure and disaster. 

*at had been abandoned when it was found that 
ler had only pretended friendship so long as he 
obtain money from the British envoy stationed 
16 
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here. On Sir William Macn<'a;hleii tiu' ( Inwrimr- 
icneral impressed the necessil)' nf makiiie, iill jris.siMr 
inancial retrenchments : cnji.stHjiumll)' ihr \‘i‘nrl\‘ 
uhsicly to the hill tril.)esinen w'as withheld, whereim 
]ic\' once a^’ain commenced their old eiKn'iHa war 
'ire, and liad to 1)C boiij^lU ofJ Iw' t^'ale, wliilr 

ndcavc)urin |4 to return to India, wa^; al lacked hy them 
1 the defiles of the Kluird Kilbul pavisi-a hi the 
lidsl of all the uncertain! ies and danyvrs y;athrriii;; 
Dund, the Governor-C lenerai a[ipoiiiled < leiuMal 
dphinstonc to the command the arm\' tjl neeu 
ation, notua'thstanrlini^' the l))-a\*e oltl soldier’s reinun 
trances that he w'as jdiysically u^^a!ited lor the po-.l, 
)r as he wrote “if anylhiiu;’ were (o turn up I am 
nfit for it, done up in hod\' an<l mind.'* 

Not fjnly was Llic (fonunanderdn-C hiel iiioi iinpeteni 
) command the army, nut onl\-wa‘n‘ the eantomiu'iii-. 
ractically defenceless, Inil the enei»y, .^nr William 
lacna^hten, was pledptsd to see noilun:; hut :.iit et-. . 
)lIou^ from all his negotiations, notw ith .landiiiy, tin- 
ict that he had received reliable- in'us dtat llir 
^f^hans had swa>rn that not a Ini'eipjii-r w<inld l» a\e 
\c country alive, and his dis.liiird surer .mu, Sii 
dexandcr Jkirnes, lived in th<* city, earryiny; on in 
incied security his owai iiitrippie. in the niid-.l of 
ittcr foes, who met niyhlly to rli-.en;-, lu.w they 
light avenge the insults he liad ‘Jiourrrfi on ihrjn. 
udden and swdft as a raipiu* (aeloiiie .lorm the 
evious course of the ])en[‘Mj) fury of i|u- Af h/m 
ice burst on the uiisuspta:liny, isirri-.on, ' nijls ,jnil 
inucent alike. No pen has daretl tr. fnl!\ ti ll the 
lie of in.suit the Afghans ma\‘ haw hail 1*. a\rii;;.-; 


terate the memory of the acts and (UxhU thc\* 
^cly and indiscriminateh' punished, 

1C 1st of November, 1841, Sir William Mac- 
wrote that all was well, that the haul "was 
/ quiet from Dan to Bcerslieba." luirh* the 
Drning the bax.aars of Kabul were filled with 
crowds of armed Afghans, whe sur^^'d to 
calling* for the blood of ‘'Sikandar" Iiurues 
c ^old in the British Treasury. As Sir 
:ler Rurnes looked forth from the house 
he had chosen to live in the midst of the 
heard the angry roar and saw the Treasury 
cs and his own stables burning. Well he 
ave known what the outbreak meant, well he 
ivc felt that he of all men could hope fe»r no 
As he came forth ti^ speak the bullets fiew 
m, and beknv, the wild c}'cs of the Afghans 
cir hate and savage determination to reap a 
vengeance for all past wrongs. I'he bra\-e 
)Ot fell by his side ; still the crowd called tr.)r 
c of “Sikandar” Burnes. Burnes and his 
disguised as natives, essayed to escape 
:ed through the surrounding crowd, but as 
tolc out they were cut to pieces by the 
,harp, heavy knives of the infuriated Afghans 
Shuja’s sepoy g'uards tried to make their way 
h the crowded streets, where the\- w ere h red at 
m housetops and forced to retreat. From die 
licre the Treasury and house of Burnes were m 
guns opened fire on tlie King’s palace. From 
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the British force of five Ihou.snncl fiiihlin!./: men al ll\e 
cantonments no hel]) came, i .aw u m t . u Im 

rode to the Kin^- for orders, was cait at h\- an .\l;'lain, 
one of his escort \va.s wounded, and he IkkI to (lee (or 
his life. Captain Sturt of liw iMioineers. s.,ii-in law 
of Sir Robert Sale, was .stabbeil al the pahus' ;,ciles and 



carried back senseless to llu* eaiitf 'iniUMits. I hr 
pallid with fear, uoL knowin;.; whom trn t, ‘,.i\r 
orders and then counU.‘nnainlt*(i llu‘in,kr|»t lln- Ihiti \\ 
force, which had arrived aljoul iioru troin tlir 
San^ lieights, wait! S(» Ion that thn'i* \\a-. ni»thiu;‘ 
left for them to do ljut covc*r the rrii-rni <j( lli«‘ ,r|Hiy 
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from the city. In the cantcumuiuts M-. - 
rode sadly to and fro, wondering Umw tlu v 
eceivc the news in India, tryiny t«> 
that the outbreak would soon he nvcw while 
Shelton declared hi.s willingness i(, fi-ht. 
belief that there was no hope for the hywiV 
pation but instant flight from tlio land s‘i 
ill-fate to the British. The day n on* < ai 
thing was done. Inaction was folhnved bv 
lency, soon to give way to sullen i!ulirua\,*nia ‘. 
le surrounding villages the tribesmen thrr)need 
e city. From Jalalabad to Kabul, and fruni 
to Kandahar the land was full of fierce Fe-. 
)rt holding all the supplies, stores, and jim- 
for the army’- of occupation was abandoned 
enemy, leaving but two days’ food in the 
ment for a garrison of five thousand men and 
ivelve thousand camp followers. The Brilidr 
n was untenable. From the neighbouring hills 
.irrounding forts the Afghans picked (iff the 
m with unerring aim, firing from rests their 
azails or guns, which carried further than the 
h muskets. There was no course open to the 
but to make the best terms he c«juld witli 
lemy and secure his retreat to India. On 
th of December he promised to give back to 
iefs their chosen King Dost Muhammad, and to 
on Shah Shuja if the British army were allowed 
rch in safety out of Afghanistan. The treaty 
made, Macnaghten repented. Me could not 
o think that his long-hoped march of triumph 
be turned to an ignominious retreat, and all his 


: boast over the success of his mission 
.'d for ever. He determined to make one 
to extricate himself from his difficulties 
: surrendered. Secret negotiations were 
p Avith some of the treacherous Afghan 
see if they could be bribed to talce the 
c Engli.sh and abandon the national cause 
Muhammad. To Akbar Khan, son of Dost 
ad, the envoy offered tlie .sum of ;^^300,000, 
i of £400,000^ and to make liim rriine 
if lie would yet stay his hand and support 
reigning sovereign, Shah Shuja. To all 
hdn feigned to agree. lie asked Mac- 
to come out from the cantonments and 
. on the neighbouring slopes of the Siya 
s, where the new treaty might in secret 
L The envoy, though warned not to trust 
ithin the poAver of the .'\.fghan, Avould not 
erhaps he still trusted in his own diplomatic 
* it may be he resolved to stake his life in 
Art to retrieve the situation. With George 
, Captain Colin Mackenzie, and Ca])tain 
5 rode forth on the 23rd of December to 
)ar Khan, who sat Avaiting on a mound not 
ired yards from the cantonments, surrounded 
eftains and guards. As they drew near tlie 
dosed round, Akbar Khan seized Sir William 
:en by the left wud.st, and as tlie envoy 
and cried out, “ For the love of God ! ” 
ban in a sudden fury of passion drew a 
m his waist and fired. Macnaghten fell, 
1 instant w^as hewn to pieces by the sharp 
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yf the guards. The envoy’s head was 
ul, paraded through the city, and tl^cn laa/s,., 
the market-place fur the crowd tt) ir.-r ;o. 
ice and Mackenzie were seized and v.nriodi 
■^n horseback, rrc\’or w’as cut dnwn a- Iw” 
ed to escape. Tlic garrison watcherl da/ 
from the cantonments, in tlieir con-tmiati* *n 
:ig round Macnaghten’s escort as it rutU* lia^k, 

1 full details of the disaster. The via* ^\ a- \*>r 
nediate retreat on Jc'ilahibark wIiluv Sir Iv'lisTt 
'as entrenched. On New Year’s Day (if 1S.4:! 
enemy’s demands were acceded tu. I Ii>>tage'*- 
iven for the immediate evacuation of the v<.unti y- 
jare guns, arms, and aminiinititin were deli\ iavd 
i army retaining only six held -pieces. All tl\e 
r in the military chest was paid over U ► the Aigluln 
6.1, lakhs of rupees being promised to them when 
treating force was again safe on Indian 
around, the frozen ground lay buried a fm .t 
beneath the falling snow. I n the canh »nmenis 
illen British soldiers, the cowering sepoy-, tlu.^ 
tarved camp followers as they crouched maiud 
flickering fires made up of stolen furniture, the 
— some with new-born children — all Iward w ith 
' indifference the order given for the mar<,:h 
^ the bleak mountains for Jalalabad. By many' 
/orcls which Lady Sale, in those sad hours, kept 
ting to herself must have been remembeted with 
[ually woful significance : — 

“ Kew, few shall part where many tncct, 

The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 

And every turf beneath then feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre." 


lord AUCKLAND. 


Oil the morning of the 6t!i of January 4,500 
fighting men, enough in fair fight to have hurled the 
cowanily Afghans back to their dens, 12,000 camp 
followers, men, women, and children passed over the 
ra/cd cantonment waUs on the long march which 
few survived to tell of. Before the rear-guard had 
joined in, the deserted houses in the cantonments 
ivore pillaged and burned, the baggage and spare 
•itores carried away. As the half-frozen camji 
bllowers sank weary by tlic roadside, they were slain 
33^ the marauding Afghans who followed up their 
‘etreating foe, firing with their long-ranged Jazails 
nto the straggling ranks. 

'fh rough deep snow, through icy rivers, brooks, and 
'ivulets the band marched on, their clothes frozen 
ind stiff, to reach their camp, only five miles out from 
vabul, where neither food nor tents awaited them, 
fhat night many sank to sleep u'ho ne\'er utjIcc. 
fhe survivors needed no bugle-call to summon them 
n the earl}^ morning to rise and once again face 
leath. The guns were spiked and left behind, the 
lumbed sepo3’^s threw away the muskets the3^ could 
10 longer carry. In front lay the long journc}' of 
>ne hundred miles to Jalalabad over precipitous 
riountain-peaks. From the hillsides the Ghilzai 
nountaincers rolled down rucks, and fired into the 
rowded mass of soldiers and camp followers. Before 
ivc miles’ march was accomplished 500 .soldiers and 
,500 followers had fallen. Women carrying infant 
hilclren struggled on; Lady Sale, with a bullet in lier 
rm and three bullet-holes through her mantle, had 
□ remain behind and comfort her daughter, who sat 


T by the side of her hushuiicf Uu- -.ddaiu 
er officer Sturt, now wounded to dL'aili \tv the 
from an Af<rhin knife, d'he end wa. at 

On the next day, the 9th, the survix ir,- vo anen 
ildren, along with Lawrence, I'ouiiu^-r, and 
izie, were given up as hostages to Akhar Klnin. 
a single sepoy of those who left Kabul t the 
January lived to reach the ILift K<^tal I’a-s < >n 
:)rning of the loth, and by nigiu*tiine of the 
day only 250 white men reached tlie Ta/in 
, 8,300 feet above the sea level. d lu- next 
'o hundred fought their way on to the lagthilak 
vherc Elphinstone and Shelton were detained 
tages by Akbiu* Khan. The remaiuvler still 
with all the desperation of despair, t< »re ch ami 
arricades of stone and interlaces 1 trees that 
:d their path, and turned again ami again to 
\eir relentless foes. Step b)^ step death marched 
: side of the last few remaining victims. T kc 
msnien had sworn to let no foreign f je escat)e* 
through their mountain passes, of which they 
hemsclves the hereditary guardians. With culm 
kcc they followed the dwindling iDand (,»f heroes. 

the road to Gandamak the last survivors icll 
»y one. At Fath'Abad six officers, all that re- 
td, stayed to beg for food, and but three escaj oed 
ic on towards Jalalabad. Two were cut down 
within two miles of safety, and Dr. Hiaakiu alone 
necl, except those left behind as h<.)stage.s, out 
3 16,500 who had marched out t)f Kabul. 
ide rode a fierce AfghAn horseman, waiting- lor 
aportuuLty to rush in and slay the last of the 


foreigners. Dr. 1 : 5 ly don’s wearied horse made one 
fatal stumble, the Afghan rode in and Biyclon’s sword 
was severed at the handle and his knee deep wounded. 
As Brydon learned forward in paiti, the Afghfin, fear- 
in',^ the Englishman was about to draw a pistol, rode 
away in haste, lca\un^ the sole survivor to carr}" the 
news of the fatal retreat to Jalalabad, where the 
^•arrison ^azed forth from the walls, wondering:;- what 
.strange fate brought the jaded horseman freun the 
loiiely mountains across tlie desert valle)\ 

All night the beacon fires blazed forth, and the clarion 
note of the trumpet sent forth by the .sentinels on the 
walls of Jalalabad died away to a moan up the 
mountain-sides, as if in mournful lament that there 
was no one left to steal forth from the long valley 
of death. From trembling lip to trembling lip the 
tale of woe was whispered among the defenders of 
Jalalabad, but along the bleak hillsides of the Khurd 
Kabul Pass the fallen bodies of the soldiers la}' wrapt 
around with deep silence, where they remained, the 
sole memorials of the disastrous advance of the British 
arm}^ into Afghanistan. 

Of those that left Kabul 120, including Lady Sale 
and Lady Macnaghten, remained alive in the hands 
of Akbar Khdn, while a few sepoys escaped to 
Peshawar to spread the story of retreat through the 
villages of the Punjab. 

The garrison at Ghazni had surrendered, the officers, 
including John Nicholson, who afterwards fell at the 
siege of Delhi during the Mutiny, being taken 
prisoners to Kabul. At Kandah^^r Nott and Raw- 
linson — afterwards Sir Henry — held out; at Jala- 
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lie, Broaclfoot, and Lawrence remained 
id. 

Uickland sank beneath the crushing' wei^d'it 
inparallcled errors ” and “ unparalleled disas- 
eh had signalised his Governor-Generalshipj 
eturned home, to leave to other hands the 
the prisoners and relief of the garrisons still 
holding out at Kandahar and Jalalabad. 
IGlcnborough reached Calcutta as the new 
'-General on the 28th of Februar3% 1842, 
d of a new policy according to which Sale 
relieved at Jalalabad, and Nott at Kandahar, 
ch the troops were to be “ withdrawn ulti- 
om Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of 
) maintain our position, but because we are 
ed that the King we have set up has not, as 
erroneously led to imagine, the support of 
n over which he has been j^laced.” 
ihiija, as a matter of fact, \vas killed at Kabul 
h of April, and his body thrown into a ditch, 
han having assumed the sovereignty in the 
Df his father, Dost Muhammad. 

[11 the same month was General Pollock, 
^ George Clerk and Henry Havelock, able 
e heart to the sepoys of the relieving lorce 
lo.st all confidence in their officers, and lead 
ough the Kha/bar Pass. 

)ad once relieved, Lord Ellenborough was 
ly obliged to consent that the garrison from 
Li* should join the troops under Pollock and 
kibul and rescue the prisoners from the hands 
* Khan. 


” — o 

Nott, and the Khurd Kabul passes cleared 
)sing' tribesmen by General Pollock. By the 
:>teiTiber the British colours u'ere flying once 
the citadel at Kabul, and the prisoners, 
\'ception of General El ph in stone, who had 
tted by all, .safe among their friends and 
The Great Bazaar was blown up, and 
ely much of the city was given over to 
late pillage and plunder. 

1st of October, 1842, exactly four years 
Auckland’s unfortunate declaration of war 
Dolicy'of the Governor-General was declared 
nation from Simla by the Secret Depart- 
iic Indian Council in the following high- 
words : — “ Disasters unparalleled in their 
ess by the errors in which they originated, 
^ treachery by which they were completed 
e short campaign been avenged upon every 
.st misfortune; and repeated victories in the 
.VC again attached the opinion of invincibility 
ish rule. 

ritish Army in possession of Afghanistan 
be withdrawn to the Satledge. The 
General will leave it to the Afghans 
) to create a government amidst the 
d^iicli is the consequence of their crimes, 
it with the limits nature appears to have 

0 its empire, the government of India will 

1 its efforts to the establishment and 
ce of general peace, to the protection 
Dvereigns and Chiefs its allies, and to 


JSpciity and happiness nf its dwa laitliUil 

rivers of the Punjab and the Indus and the 
111 passes, and the barbarous trilx-s of Afpluln- 
ill be placed betiveen the Ihitish ann\- and an 
approachin^r from the wast— if, indJ. rl, sucli 

ny there can be — and no lun-vr between the 
kI its sujDplies.” 

army returned to India in triumph; Dost 
mad went back to A^hanistan in otablisli 
; firmer than it had ever been, his last pcr< 
remark to the Governor-General Ijein^; that 
cl not understand wh\' he had been dejjrivcd 
poor and barren country." 
an.sw'er to the c|uestion lies in the future. As 
5 the ruler of Afghanistan Ik.iIcIs his state 
iclent from foreign influence and is able to 
e internal peace and prosjjcrit}', it will be to 
crests of British rule in India to C(jurt his 
support his administration, aiul by all pos- 
cans strengthen his positiem. 

' 64.2 the lesson was learned that Afghfinistan 
e elements out of which an independent and 
nationality might possibly in time be evolved, 
at, notwithstanding the vast distance of the 
army from its basis, and the follies of its coin- 
•s, its power could not ultimatelv’ be resisted 
state surrounding its borders, 
immediate result of tlie war with Afghanistan 
: conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, 
was originally subordinate to Afghanistan, its 
imadan rulers, or Amirs, holding a semi-incle- 
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pciulent autliorily alony the lowtM* valli'\*s of [he 
fndiis. AfltT lln‘ rt'ln'.’it «►!' llu* llrilisli army fniin 
K:ii)ul sonu* <)(* llu* Aimrs I^rcamc ri'frai'lory, as was 
tlua’r wniit sv lu'ii nLC.'i.sinii ufk*ri‘(l, and ia‘) )iidiaU.‘d llu‘ 
tiaralics tlu*y liad inadn tn j >rfst’r\a! praia*. 1 .ord 
lCncnl)nnjiii;h llu'nnipcMi ri‘st)l\fd ItMks lan* war with 
tlicni and aiiiirx* tlwir o iuntr\'. ptflitiisal iiKiralil)* 

of this rc‘S<>Iiili < 111 was l(*rsi*l\' siiniiiu'tl up by Sii* 
Charles Xajjier, \sl\<» wn»te, “ Wr have n<» rie.ht lu 
seize Sind, \'el war shall dnso, aiul a ver)' a<lvaiila- 
keens, useful, and humane pi(‘etr nl’ rasi aliU' it will ht*/' 
Sir diaries Napier marelied walh imai ap.ain.sl 

tlitr arinv' (jf Sind, eonsislinr; nl tiver .m.txK) Hah'ieliis, 
wdmm iu* cninpU‘lely defealed al. the hallle <il’ Alifini. 
d'lie final rc*siilt ni' llu* vietnry was iele;;rapheil by 
Sir (diaries Napier In tlie < rn\ iTiinr-Crneral in il.e 
fnlk)wi!i!.;’ wsjrd: “ i’lrccav i ” : i liave s.imied i Siiid i. 

( )iur last w'ar nciaijiii'd Ijird hJleiibnrniip h beha’e 
lie was naralled, in June, l-eph !>>' ihe 1 )ire( Inr^. w dm 
w'('re innre than dissal ishts 1 with liis erralie pnliey 
and fniifliiess Ibr militarv* disj)|;i.y. ( )ii ihe di'alh nf 
jhankuji Sindhia, iu ddC \vid<wv, dVira Ilhai, a 
kirl nf l\velv(‘, aclnpled a I'l dative a';ed ei;;Iit a *, si m 
and heir, wdiein slu‘ sueeiHrded in havin;.; eiithmuisl 
al Uu'alinr as jaiiiji Kfm Sindhia. Ida* ( invcriinr 
(ieneral and I'lira Hlifii disap.ri'ed nii the ehnic(- n| a 
royenl, a t lisayreeineii! whirli nllimalely re.nh(*d in 
a deidaratinii nf wsar. ddie army nf (Iwalinr. wliieh 
had reaidied ii]) wards nf Vj.ntKi inlanlre anrl n ».(««) 
cavalrv”, was dtrfealed be the ( ’niiimaiider in ( diiel. 
Sir llu?.;h (inU|.;h, at Mahariijpiir, bnih sides In, in;; 
heavily. 
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lal battle at Panniar on the ^atne .late. 

29, T843, the Marathas \vere fmahy 
The Governor-General forced his icnn^' "O 
the Maratha army was re<luccd in lunn- 
l the English contingent raised n, a 
1 force of 10,000 .se[)r>ys, a force wliich 
^ caused considerable trouble aiul anxiety 
e Mutiny of 1857= 
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LORI) lEAKorNci-: f 184.R ’-iS.j.S}. -'nii': sii^iis and 
ANNicxATinN Ml- 'nn-: im^maij. 

IM^or.ALLV the most marvellous charaeter in Imiian 
history is Raiij/t Sink'll, tlie 1 Jon nl Lahori*, w lio hir 
nearly fifty years licit 1 the !hujj;il) in llu* linllow i»l 
his hand. 

In 1836 Hart)n I rilLi’el, who wa-; then Iravt lliii;; 
in the Punjab, writes : “ Ran j ft Siii;*Ji i - ii“W 
years old. The small <j)ox deprivfti lifm. when a 
child, of Ids left e)a^ wTcmet* he v.aiin'd 1 In* .nruaiiu* 
t.)f Kana, one eye, aiul his faee i;; -it ‘arret 1 1 »y ihe ■ aim* 
malady. 11 is heart 1 is thin aihi e.rey, uilh a leu f|.u'l< 
hairs in it; accordiia*’ to the Sikh ndiy.lou-. *u Jum, i( 
reaches a little licit )\v his chin anti i:. nnlriumied. Ills 
head is st jiiare anti lari^e for his ^ilajll^e, \\ ln< li. tljon-h 
naturally shtirt, is in iw c:t nisiderahly bowed by tli .»a a* ; 
his forehead is reniarkabl}' broad. 1 li-. '.houlilei-. are 
wide, thoiiy]) his arms ami bant Is aj*e tjuile Jmmk ; 
//r' /s the most forhiddhiy; luiuuto lu ine; / htiee i eer 
seen. His larRc, brown, uusieatly, ami ai.jiitimis 
eye seems (irivini.^' into tlu: thoiie.bi-i tif the pei-ou 
with whom he converses, and his ‘.Iraiy.hlloruanl 
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J are put incessantly and in the uim-,! lac^uiic 
dis speech is so much alTected i,y y;.ral>-ds 
no easy matter to understand him.” 
was Ranjit Siiv^h, the craftic.-i if hmI the 
^eieig^n who ever foundccl an empire in India. 

, dissipated, avaricious, cruel, and delMUched, 

1 the words of Sir Lepel Griflin, - i.,o.M-.ed in 
.ordinary deL^n-ce the qualitivs wiilmia which 
est success ceuinot be attained. Men r.hex’cd 
instinct and because tlicy Iiad no p.*uer to 
Illiterate, unable to write, si-niny^ hi- orders 
: impress of his hand di|jpe(i in .-affron, he 
men, noble or mean, as if their th.juyhts 
earl out before him. Thuu-ii he deemed that 
itality had not been fully exteiuLul to G< wer- 
icral or British envoys unless he reeled fnnn 
^scnce intoxicated with his favourite bevera^^e 
ndy prepared fen* him, in which were the 
t sauces comjDoundcd from the flesh of every 
minimal, beef excepted, pearls and jewels, musk 
)’et no man found him otherwise than fasci- 
^ courteous and clever, able to overreach all 
aibtlc finesse of diplomatic intri-ue. Gallons, 
:old, and false, outra^'cr of all laws of im:»rality 
m decenc)% deformed, jjarah'sed, \\*il]i hendi.sli 
a acknowledging the chilclren of his many 
^ his ow'n, he was t’ct followed to the funeral 
^ the tears and lamentations of his subjects. 

his Ranfs, veiled and clothed in Nshite silk, 
; hands; seven of his fair and beauteous shu'C 
me not fourteen years of age, barelor>tcd and 
it at his feet, ivhilc the flames from the sandal- 
17 
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and aloes carried their souls and that of their 
D the abode of the ^ods ; even his Prime Minister, 
Dhyau Singh, overcome for the time, had to be 
ly restrained from seeking death when the s(jn 
njit Singh fired the pyre. 

ny are the stories told of Ranjit Singh, whose 
and rapacity were the pivots on which all his 
IS turned. When Shah Shuja, driven out from 
inistan, reached India, a hospitable reception 
offered him by Ranjit Singh, who had learned 
:he exile carried with him the famed Koh-i-niir 
3nd, the early history of which fades awa}" amid 
dary lore and idle fables. It was described by 
'Ion. W. G. Osborne, military secretary to the 
of /Auckland, as “ a jewel rivalled if not sur- 
:d in brilliancy by the glance of fire which every 
and then shot from the single eye of the Lion 
ahorc.” , It shone for many }^ears on a pillar 
id on the summit of Akbar’s tomb ; it was 
by Shah Jahan and Aurangzib ; it was 
^d away from Delhi by Nadir Shah, and became 
)ropcrty of Ahmad Shah Duraiii, from whom it 
mded to Shah Shujd. 

r threats, entreaties, and promises Ranjit Singh 
ced the exiled Afghan King to deliver to him 
celebrated jewel, which finally, in 1S49, was 
mdcred to the Queen of Lngland. Nothing 
desired by Ranjit Singh was allowed to le- 
1 unacquired. He expended 60 lakhs of rupees 
^[*^0 of twelve thousand men bcfoie he 

ly wrested from the Governor of Peshawar the 
nd wonder of the East, the wondrous mare Ladi, 


treasure which few could ev^er induce him to 
:hibit, perhaps, because (and this has always been 
rlisjiuted puint; he never obtained the famed mare, 
me other less valuable horse having been sub- 
ituted to deceive the avaricious monarch. 

Raiijit Singh, at the age of twelve, came into 
)ssessi(.)n of the lands of his forefathers, and head- 
tj) <jf the Sukarchakia Confederacy. Following 
e timedionoured custom of his race, he murdered 
th his own liancls his mother and her lover. By 
c time he was twent)^ }^car.s of age he had extended 
s innucncc over the neigdibouring districts. Fie 
ts thcMi welcomed as Governor of Lahore by the 
habitants, who were glad to escape from the lust 
their three profligate rulers who had devastated 
e city, unroofed the houses, and driven forth half 
e citizens to seek shelter elsewhere, from plunder 
worse. By degrees he brought beneath his sway 
the varied chieftains, who, originally cultivators, 
d after the raids of .Ahmad Shah Du rani and the 
fghfiiis, risen to power by gathering round them 
nds of fighting men to conquer and annex the 
rritorics which they held, until compelled to ac- 
lowleclge the supremacy of the new ruler of 
ilujre. As Ranjit Singh looked round he saw 
at if he desired to hold the Punjab independent 
Afghanistan and the English possessions, he 
List organise and discipline an army capable of 
litcd action against all invaders. Up to the 
nc of Ranjit Singh, local chieftains had enrolled 
ider their banners bands of Sikh fighting men, 
ch horseman clad in coat of mail, gold inlaid 
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and heron’s plume, or gay-coloured flowing 
iment, and armed with spear, matchhjck, 
and round shield of buffalo hide slung across 
k. These bands considered themselves free 
e and go, serve or desert, as the chances i'>f 
or plunder became more or less certain. 
:)rmed a brotherhood, in which all were equal 
ited in a common, fierce, religious fanaticism— 
:h faith. The Sikhs numbered in the time of 
Singh, probably what they were found to be at 
t Census of 1891, not two millions, while the 
imadans and Hindus of the Tunjab exceeded 
-two millions. The word Sikh mereh' means 
^ — a disciple of a religious teacher, or guru, whose 
is to teach and expound the Adi Granth or 
Bible of their religion, a book held to be a 
ion from God. Nanak, son of a shopkeeper of 
ide, near Lahore, was the first guru, or teacher, 
Sikhs. Born in 1469, he died at the age of 
7-one, leaving behind him the Adi Granth, a 
till daily worshipped, still preseia^ed with more 
uperstitious awe in the Golden Temple of 
;ar, the sacred shrine of Hari in the Bool of 
tality. Through the Adi Grantli runs the 
ound of a message proclaimed, afterwards in 
notes, by a poet and prophet of New England, 
ia the message was no new one ; it had been 
imed over and over again, Nanak gave it but 
and local significance, teaching it to Hindus 
Vluhainmadans alike — to the Hindus, rank 
:rs, to the Muhammadans, believers in one 
nd Muhammad the Prophet of that God. 
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The new teaclier did not claim for himself any 
Divine attributes, nor did he assert that he had 
received any special revelation. Influenced by the 
prevailing’ IMuhammadanism of the PunjYib, he de- 
nounced idolatry, and social distinction founded on 
caste law’s. Influenced by the Pantheistic teaching 
of purer Hinduism, he taught an universal brother- 
hood, based on the belief that all life is but an 
emanation from a Di\dnc Creator known under 
various names, as Supreme Being, God, Brahma, 
Govinda, or Hari tlie appellation cliosen by the 
Sikhs. The idea that the human soul, or that the 
phenomenal w’orld could exist as separate from the 
Eternal Cause from wdiich it is evolved, was held 
to be a delusive fancy, ever leading men astray. 
The soul of man was liable to transmigration 
through a continued series of births in bodily forms 
until, by an accumulation of virtuous deeds done 
during life, the result of all past transgressions -was 
washed aw^a}', and no further rebirth \vas necessaiy. 
the gurus, or Sikh teachers, also claim the power 
to grant exemption from these continual transmigra- 
tions. 

Nanak w’^as followed by a se?*ies of teachers, until 
finally, the tenth, and last Guru, Govind Singh, 
appeared. His father, Tej Bahadur, the ninth Guru, 
had been cruelly tortured and put to death by the 
fanatic Mughal Emperor Aurangzib. To avenge his 
death and protect the followers of the Sikh faith 
from persecution, Govind Singh determined to unite 
the disciples together into a brotherhood of soldiers. 
fc.very Sikh soldier on initiation was baptised with 
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irc of water and refilled sugar, stirred by a two- 
lagger, after wliich he became a member of tlic 
, or Army of the Guru, and to his name the 
ngii or Lion was affixed. He had to give up 
of tobacco, vow to carry a sword and dagger, 
cut his hair or beard, to abandon the Indian 
th and wear short drawers reaching to the knees, 
•unce the custom of female infanticide, then 
al in the Punjab, and to free himself from 
s of caste. Guru Govind Singh having banded 
sciples together into an army breathing fanatic 
of all Muhammadans and oppression, it be- 
lie dream of Ran] ft Singh’s life to make that 
nvincible. In 1839 the Khalsa consisted of 
men with 192 guns, officered, drilled, and 
ned after the manner of European troops, 
aid he summoned officers of acknowledged 
from many lauds, the most noted being 
Is Ventura and Allard, who had served under 
on, Colonel Court a Frenchman, Colonel 
r an Irishman, and General Avitabilc a 
itan, a name still remembered in terror by 
id robber tribes, whose raids he punished 
elcntless severity ; certain frontier villages 
been granted to him rent free on condition 
: annually delivered fifty Afridi heads to the 
f Lahore. 

It Singh wisely resolved to live in peace with 
npany, being far-seeing enough to know that 
lalsa could not prevail against its forces, 
in 1809, when the Governor-General, Lord 
decided to take the Cis-Sutlej chieftains 


cler En^erlish protection, Ranjit Singh bowed his 
id and strove no long'er to extend his supremacy 
,'ond the Sutlej. Until his death in 1839 he 
iiained the friend and faithful ally of tlie 
tish Government. 

Ihiron Hiigel gives a strange account of a con- 
'sation he held with Ranjit Singh respecting the 
;il forces. “‘You have seen divisions of all my 
ops,’ observed Ranjit Singh to me, ‘ tell me vdvit 
1 think of them.’ I answered that what I had seen 
:eeded an3^thing that I could have anticipated. 

still pressed for a more definite answer, and I 
itinued, ‘ The world knows what these troops have 
le for 3"ou. The answer to your question has 
‘11 gi\'cn by 3'our cannon from Ladak to Multan, 
in the Sutlej to the heart of Afghanistan.’ ‘You 
de my question,’ said Ranjit Singh. I answered 
t he was a much better judge of soldiers than I. 
dl me,’ he persisted, ‘what you think of my troops 
:i pared with those of the East India Coinpan)^?’ 
ju require me to do so?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. My 
mdant had on an imitation Kashmir shawl of 
1C, while one of his suite wore a genuine and 
y beautiful one. I showed him both, saying, 
lis is genuine, the other is imitation- — which of the 
I is the best ? ’ He looked at me, and said, after 
hort pause, ‘You have expressed my own opinion, 
do you believe that a battalion of iny army could 
age with one of the Company’s battalions ? ’ ‘My 
wer is already given in my last ciuestion — I do 

) ij 

)a the death of Ranjit Singh, the master hand 


held in check the surging forces cjf 
ever latent in the Khalsa, was withdrawn. 

^ the mual struggle fur supremac}' took 
gitimate descendants of the Lion of Lahore 
ssinated, leaving impostors and soldiers 
to fight amongst themselves, At length 
favourite wife of Ranjit Singh, succeeded 
ler son DhuHp Singh, an infant of fi\'e years 
oclaiined Maharaja, while the real power 
n the hands of her brother, Jowahir Singli, 
iver, a good-looking Brahman. I'he army 
ed power, dismissed their foreign officers, 
and Court, and nominated as their repre- 
a Council of five delegates, 
ay, under Tcj Singli its Commandcr-in-Chief, 

[ during the six years succeeding the death 
Singh, so that it numbered over 70,000 in 
: than double what it was in 1^39. To keep 
army in pay and to prevent it growing 
it had been despatched to attack Gulab 
Jammu and also against the Go\'ernc)r of 
Everything warned the Go\'ernor-General 
tared, for to all it was evident that the time 
come when the Khalsa in its folly would 
on English territory. Avitabile and Court, 
danger, fled, and took refuge in the 
s dominions. Sir Henry Hardingc moved 
to the frontier — a course objected to by 
ia, an objection carefully fomented by the 
t Lahore, who saw their safety best secured 
ng the attention of its army from the capital, 
nber, 1845, the Khalsa numbering 60,000 
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soldiers, with 40,000 camp-followers and 150 ^uns 
crossed the Sutlej and advanced to iMro^^shah, where 
they entrenched themselves under Lai Singh, sending 
forward a division to Mudki to attack the advancing* 
British tnx)ps. An obstinate fight ensued on the 
19th of December, the Sikh and British infantiy 
being about e(|ual in number, the Sikh cavali*}^ 
however, exceeded ours fully tu'en ty times. The 
English captured seventeen guns, but lost nine 
hundred men killed and wounded, including Major- 
General Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad, 

On December 21st the Governor-General and Sir 
Hugh Gough advanced against the main army, 
entrenched at Firozshah, about ten miles from Miidki 
where Sir J. Littler joined Sir Hugh Gough with over 
5,000 men and 24 guns, thus increasing the British 
force to 16,700 men and 68 guns. The Governor- 
General volunteered as second in command. 

The Khalsa, numbering from 30,000 to 70,000 men* 
remained behind their entrenchments, which extended 
a mile long and half a mile broad, with the village of 
Firozshah in their centre. Never before in the annals 
of Indian history was there fought a battle so momen- 
tons and critical, and never before ^vas the clogged 
perseverance of British soldiers and fierce v^alour of 
Sikh infantry so conspicuously displayed. The 
British army was in position by 3 p.m., and as the 
advance took place the Sikh artillery opened fire at a 
distance of three hundred yards. The Governor- 
General in a letter gives the details of the opening of 
the conflict in the following words : “ The batteries 
were carried by our brave British Infantry. Sir John 
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Icr told me H.M.’s 62nd ^‘avc wa}' wlien almost in 
battery, but what is the fact? One hundred and 
ty-five men were killed and wounded in ten minutes 
[rape and canister, and can he or any other officer 
Lirprised that boys, who never before heard a ball 
itle should turn back ?” All day long the stubborn 
t continued, and when night fell there came no 
:e to the weary, cold, and thirsty soldiers. The 
crnor-General, in a letter to Sir Robert Reel, 
:ribcs the weird scene which the battle-field dis- 
ed. A burning camp in our front, our bra\'e 
)ws lying down under a Jieavy cannonade, u'hicli 
:inued during the whole of the night, mixed with 
wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the 
ip of men, and the groans of the dying.” In the 
[lish camp there was talk of retreat ; amid the 
IS there were rumours of treachery, for some of 
r horsemen were riding hard for the Sutlej, and 
treasury had been plundered. In the grey morning 
British soldiers, without food or water, their fingers 
ibcd with cold, seized their muskets, and again the 
stubborn fight commenced. The Sikhs were at 
^th driv'cn from their position with the loss of 
pieces of cannon, but the British force lost 
5 killed and wounded, including 103 officers, 
i wearied troops with their ammunition expended 
lid have been glad to rest with the field dearly 
1, but the cavalry outposts galloped up and 
[Oil need the advance of Tcj Singh from Firozpur, 
[1 a fresh Sikh army of some twenty thousand 
intry, five thousand cavalry, and seventy guns- 
:wecn the retreating Sikhs and the British army 
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Tcj drew up his troops, and his artillery opened 

fire, which the English guns without ammunition were 
unable to answer. Gallantly the exhausted British 
cavalr)^ — the 3rd Dragoons — charged into the naidst 
of the Sikhs, and their v^ery weight drove before them 
the lighter horsemen. Tej Singh at once abandoned 
the field, left behind him seventy-three guns, and 
followed the main force towards the Sutlej. Whether 
Tej Singh retreated from prudence, cowardice, or 
treachery, is unknown ; the fierce fight v'as over, and 
once again the Company had triumphed, having 
defeated the boldest and bravest troops that had yet 
faced it in the East. 

The Sikh army, under Tej Singh, retreated to a 
strong position on the right bank of the Sutlej, below 
its junction with the Beas, and there, skilfully en- 
trenched, constructed a pontoon bridge across the 
river to secure retreat. 

In the meantime Sir Harry Smith had dri\xn a 
formidable body of the Khalsa from Aliwal across the 
Sutlej, and inflicted on them another terrible loss. 
The 1 6th Lancers, followed by the 3rd Light Native 
Cavalr}', charged through the Sikh square of infantr}', 
and the cli.scomfited foe fled. They left their guns and 
stores on the field of battle, and in their endeavours to 
cross the river numbers were drowned or else slain 
by^ the artillery which opened fire on them from the 
banks. 

Sir Harry Smith, proud of his victory, v^hich in his 
report he described as one of the mo.st glorious 
victories ever achieved in India by the united effort 
of Her Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s 
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. the Commander-in-Chief, and the united 
round the formidable Sikh entrench- 
»braon, where thirty thousand of tlie 
men of the Khalsa, supported by 
y cannons, awaited the attack, 
ning of the loth of February, 1S46, the 
s Artillery galloped forward to within 
:1 yards of the Sikh entrenchments 
in a semicircle round a bend in the 
The infantry followed, and soon the 
, centre, right, and left. No Sikh gave 
arter ; fiercely the British troops were 
from their batteries, the 1st European 
ne losing 197 men out of their reduced 
00, twelve of their officers being killed 
It was not, as Sir Hugh Gough in his 
cs, “ until the Cavalry of the left, under 
il Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved 
ridden through the openings in the 
:s made by our sappers, in single file, 
I as they passed them, and the 3rd 
Lom no obstacle usually held formidable 
pears to check, had on this day, as at 
•Hoped over and cut down the obstinate 
batteries and field works, and until the 
f three divisions of Infantry, with every 
• gun which could be sent to their aid, 
ist into the scale, tliat victory finally 
the British. The fire of the Sikhs first 
id then nearly ceased, and the victors 
I them on every side, precipitated them 
er their bridge and into the Sutlej, which 
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a sudden rise of 17 inches liad rendered liardly 
fordable. In their efforts to reach the ri^ht bank 
throLig'h the deepened water they suffered from our 
horse artillery a terrible carnag*e. Hundreds fell 
under this cannonade, hundreds upon hundreds were 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their 
awful slaugliter, confusion and dismay, were such as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the 
earlier part of the action, sullied their gallantry by 
slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded 
soldier, whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune 
of war left at their mercy.” 

The four great Sikh battles, Miidki, Firozshah, 
.Ali'wal and Sobraon, were o\^er. On the i8th of 
Febriiai'}^ tlie Governor- General was met by the ATaha- 
raja Dhiili]) Singh, a child of eight years, and Gulab 
Singh, the Afinister, and at Lahore, in full clarb^ir a 
treaty of peace was signed. ]^y this the Sikh army 
was reduced to twenty- four thousand men and fifty 
guns, the territories between tfie Beas and the Sutlej 
were ceded to the English, and millions sterling 
demanded as indemnity for the expenses of the war ; 
lands including Kashm/r being made over to Gulab 
Singh on payment of ;^750,000. The Koh-i-nur 
diamond was produced from a tin box delivered over 
to John Lawrence — who for a time lost it — for 
transmission to the Queen of England. A British 
force of nine thousand men with a Resident, Major 
Henry Lawrence, of the Bengal Artillery, v^as to remain 
at Lahore for a year, a period afterwards extended, to 
support the authority of the Maharaja Dhuhp Singh : 
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li was appointed Prime Minister, and Tej 
mmander-in-Chief of the reduced Sikh force, 
al Singh, the Ouceii-Mothcr’s lover, did not 
[ his power ; fjund guilt)" of conspiring to 
le delivery of Kashmir to the new Go^’ernor, 
ngh, he was banished from the Punjab, not- 
ling the entreaties and tears of the Queen- 
As the result, the English troops were 
n the Punjab for eight years, and a Council 
cy with Heiiiy Law’rence as Resident, was 
I to act during the minority of the infant 

ind of the Five Rivers was at length at rest, 

I Lord Hardinge left for England in 1848, 
:1 Dalhousie succeeded it was confidently 
It a long period of peace was in store for the 

)alhousie, however, had not been six months 
)untry before the news came that a second 
r was close at hand. Mill raj, the Sikh 

of the imp'ortant city of Multan, in the 
alley of the Indus, had offered to resign 
an give an account of his stewardship to Sir 
: Currie, Resident at Lahore during the 
of Henry Lawrence. Mr. Vans Agnew of 
Service, and Lieutenant Anderson, assistants 
Resident, were despatched to receive the 
)n of Mulraj and to take charge of the 
•ess. All went well, until suddenly, as the 
were riding through the city gates, they 
eked, severely wounded, and onl)^ saved from 
being borne away by their slender escort to 
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a Muhammadan mosque, unfortunately commanded by 
the ^uns of the fort which now opened fire on the 
defenceless Ens^-lishmen. A fanatical crowd pressed 
near, the mosque w^as entered where Lieutenant 
Anderson lay on a cot unable to move, his hand held 
by Vans Ag'new, himself sorely wounded. 

Calmly they met their fate, “ foretelling the day 
when thousands of Englishmen should come to 
avenge their death and destroy Mill raj, his army, 
and fortress.” 

The news was carried to the nearest English 
officer, Lieutenant Herbert Edwardcs, then engaged 
in pacifying the Bannu district Gathering together 
some hastily raised Pathans, he marched against 
Mulraj, whom he drove back into the fortress of Multan. 
In vain Herbert Edward es appealed to the Commander- 
in-Chief for aid, for guns, and a mortar battery with 
which he might la}^ low the fortress. Lord Gough 
refused to move troops so far daring the liot wCcather, 
and Edwardcs u^as left aloiie to bay at Mulraj during 
the long summer months of i84(S. The revolt sjiread 
far and wide ; the Khalsa once more panted to meet 
the Jvnglish troops, and clown through the Khaibar 
Pass swarmed the Afghans, for once having forgotten 
their religious feud in their longing to unite with the 
Sikhs, and drive their common foe from the Punjab 
and regain possession of Peshawar. 

The Queen-Mother, detected in her intrigues 
against the English, was sent from Lahore to 
Benares. Lord Gough now found that instead of 
a revolt at Multan he had the whole army of the 
Khalsa to deal with. From Sind, Bombay, and 
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Lir, troops were hurried towards tlie Punjab, 
Dalhoiisie publicly declaring on October 5, 
:hat if the Sikhs want war “they shall have 
. a vengeance." 

'as not until Januaiy, 1S49, tl^at Multan fell 
the continued assaults of seventeen thousand 
under General Whish, after forty thousand 
[id shot had poured into it from seventy hcav)' 

1. 

Lord Gough the campaign opened disastroush^: 

ill-advised and precipitate attack on the 
\s position at Ramnagar he lost one of his 
nd some of his best officers, including Colonels 
nee and Cu reton. Angry at his reverse, Lord 
L did not wait for the troops from Multan to 
im, but determined to force an action on the 
who now occupied a strong position at Chilian - 
ts front covered with thick jungle interspersed 
londs and swamps through which it was im- 
le for either infantry or cavalry to ad\'ancc in 
Lord Gough commenced the battle with his 
tactics. The infantry were ordered to adv’ance 
apture the enemy’s guns at the point of the 
et. In its efforts to gain the Sikh guns, the 24th 
ost its colours, 23 officers, and 459 men. Gilbert’s 
)n was outflanked by the enemy, while the 
Dragoons, who had ridden forward at a trot, 
ed round in obedience to a mistaken order, and 
i before the Sikh horse which rode through 
rtillery and captured four guns. Darkness put 
d to the terrible day of disaster, and though the 
, were forced back, the Commander-in-Chief 
18 
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lost 89 of his officers, and 2,337 men were left on 
the field of battle wounded or dead. When the news 
I'eached home, Lord Gough was recalled, and Sir 
Charles Napier hurriedly despatched to succeed him 
as Commander-in -Chief 

It was not until eight days after the battle of Chilian- 
wala, that Multan was captured, and General Whish 
released to join Lord Gough with over 9,000 of his men. 
On the 20th of February the armies faced each other 
for the last time in Indian histoiy. The Sikhs, to 
the number of some 50,000, were strongly posted 
in front of the fortified town of Gujrat with sixty 
cannon. The English, about 20,000 faced them. 
For tu'o hours and a half the ninety English guns 
j^laycd incessantly on the Sikli artillery, and not 
until it was silenced did the infantry and cavalry 
advance, and drive before them the Kh^lsa, which fled 
in dismay, having left behind fifty-three guns, its 
standards, ammunition, tents, and stores. General 
Gilbert, with a light force of 12,000 horse and foot, 
chased the retreating foe across the Punjiib, and cn 
March 12, 1849, the last cannon was surrendered 
at Rawal Pindi, where the remaining Sikh soldiers 
came forward and delivered up their arms. 

The Punjj^b, over one and a half times the area 
of England and Wales, was at the mercy of Lord 
Dalhousie, and he determined to annex it The 
Maharajii Dhulip Singh, who died an exile in 1893, 
was allowed a pension of 2,000 a year, increased to 
one of ;^i5,oooin 1856, and to ;^25,ooo in 1862. A 
Board, consisting of Henry I.awrence, John Lawrence, 
and Charles Greville Mansel, was formed for the 
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;lministration of the new provinces— a system of 
Dverninent which drew from Sir Charles Napier 
LC criticism, ‘‘ Boards rarely have any talent/’ with 
le caustic remark that the Punjab Board formed no 
cception to the general rule. The Board wa.s finally 
’ssolved in 1852, and John Lawrence left as Chief 
ommissioncr to loyally serve under the iron rule of 
ord Dalhousie, by whom the Sikh army was dis> 
>lved, tlie great cliieftains sliorn of their po^^^er and 
ithority, the people disarmed and enabled, under a 
nient revenue system and freedom from an oppres- 
ve taxation, to settle down to a peaceable life, free 
□m all danger of revolution or external violence, 

) that when the Mutiny burst over the north of 
idia, the Punjab stood firm and its soldiers rode 
rth to fight loyally and willingly for their foreign 
ilers. 



XIV. 


THE MUTINY. 

‘HE last great wave of conquest after having over- 
)ed, in its onward course, the mountain barriers of 
hanistan, receded to leave the limits of British 
firmly established over the Land of the Five 
crs. 

'he first great wave on which Clive rose supreme 
swept in gradually from the sea, slowly crept 
ig the littoral tracts down on the rich alluvial 
ns of Bengal, on towards Lucknow, whence it 
cated but to gain strength for its second advance 
fifty years later, in the days of the Marquess 
llesley. Pausing for a moment in its new-grown 
^er, it then suddenly burst forth far and wide, 
r whelmed the hosts of Haidar All and Tipu 
tan, dashed from before its path the fierce 
rdtha foeinen, enfolded within its embraces the 
al cities of Agra and Delhi, and bore away amid 
seething waters the feeble Mughal Emperor and 
proud Peshwa of Poona. 

fhe third great wave of conquest, in the days of 
rd Dalhousie, spread over one-third more of India. 

300 
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The Punjab was conciucrcd and aiiiu‘\*(‘d, and thi‘ 
overweening' insolence <)t IIh' l>ninu'si‘ luiinbhxl, 
I’cnasserim, Arakan, and /\ssani st'i/.etl, thus Icaxiiuj^ 
open the road up tlie river lo Ava. 

The many other aniit^xaUhais of I.^rd I )alhousu‘ 
were the result of local and pnlititad (‘anses, each n( 
u'hich must form its own juslification l<»r the e<Mirst* 
[jLirsucd. The keynote to the; i)t»liey had been .slrnek 
in itS34, when the R.ajfi of C 'oore; was (U'posed and 
pensioned by Lord William IhaitiiuT' on aej'oinit o( 
fiendish cruelty and misyovernnuMit, his dilate in 
Mysore annexed, its inliabitanls placed un<ler lh-iti*.h 
protection, and assured that inner more wsnild lhe\- 
have a nativ'e ruler plant'd over them. In l.onl 
Dalhousic’s time it becann' iiu‘vilal)le that ( )udh, tin; 
ricliest i^'arden of India, simuld bi* !iimilarly dealt 
with. 

(Jlivc, on ac(|ufnnL^ the Diw/uii' o(‘ j!(‘ii?;al, Ileliar, 
and Orissa, harl bet'ii content to enter ini'* an alliant:e 
and treaty of frieiiflsln’p Ihi* ruler, oj* ( )nrlli, to 

whom the advice of tin; (’onpiaiiy wa-. adinini'-.tered 
throii<;h a Resident stationed at Lucknow , 1 he I’apilal. 

The administration was carrierl on by the \aw/ib 
VVazir’s (wvn nati\'e oflict'rs, but the t'oinpaii}' wa-^ 
rirtuall}' res[KnisihU; for liohlin?'; the stale -.eciire 
from invasion and fia;t' Iiaun iolenial revolution. Il 
A’as iinpossijjle that siu:h a s\*sicni cindd work lor 
oiyo' wu'thout shnw’iiio its inherent wesakne >■.. l lu* 
Xawaab Wkizir, or, as lie wa^^ a(ler\\ari|. '4vlec(, ila* 
Kini;' of Oudh, frecnl fnun all reMlraint and iv.pmra 
^ility, anrl reJieverl fiajui darauM' of revolt mi flu* part 
:)f his subjects, i^radually sank into depraved de- 
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ery. With listless indifference he viewed the 
le which spread o\'er the countr\^, whei'e the 
f and callous rose to power, the weak and 
ss became slaves to the greed and lust of tax- 
tors and local magnates, and those alone re- 
:d secure from the barbarities of marauding 
and exactions of their rulers who eji trenched 
elves beliincl the mud walls of their villages, 
xl Wellesley declared in 1801 that nothing 
save the dominions of Oudh from utter ruin 
the control of the entire civil and militar}' 
rity by the Company. In 1831 Lord William 
ick threatened to depose the King unless the 
of the State were amended. In 1837 Lord 
and drew the attention of the King to the 
oppression, anarchy, and insecurity whicli pre- 
in his dominions, and declared his intention 
liming the management of the country if the 
ie did not cease — a proceeding which, if carried 
light have obviated the necessity of annexation, 
i disapproval by the Court of Directors of this 
though communicated to Lord Auckland, was, 
er, not conveyed to the King by the Governor- 
al. In 1847 Lord Hardinge, in soldier-like 
age, informed the King that if within two \"ears 
:lministration was not reformed, the duty of the 
[\ would be to assume the government itself 
onel Sleeman was despatched to make a pro- 
i journey through Oudh, and reported, in 1851, 
great crimes stain almost every acre of land in 
Dminions, neither age nor sex nor condition are 
1” He further reported that “the soil is good 
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and the surface everywhere capable of tillage, with 
little labour or outlay ” ; and “ that five years of good 
government would make it one of the most beautiful 
parterres in nature.” In his opinion “the onl}^ alter- 
native left appears to be for the paramount power to 
take upon itself the administration ” ; and if this were 
done “at least nine-tenths of the people of Oudh 
would hail the change as a great blessing.” In 1854 
Colonel Outram made a full report on the anarchy 
that prevailed, the vile life of the King, and the misery 
of the unprotected cultivators, .seventy-eight of whose 
villages were on an average yearly burned and 
plundered, the inhabitants tortured, slain, or sold into 
slavery. His opinion was that “ in upholding the 
sovereign power of this effete incapable dynasty, we 
do so at the cost of five millions of people.” Yet he 
wrote more in pain than in anger, for “ I have ever 
advocated the maintenance of the few remaining 
nati\’e states in India so long as they retain any prin- 
ciple of vitality, and wc can uphold them consistently 
with our duty as tlie jjcrmanent pov^er in India, and 
in accordance with our treaty pledges.” 

In 1855 the Court of Directors finally decided that 
the annexation of Oudh should be carried out by 
Lord Dalhousic, who, on the 13th of Februaiy, 1856, 
recorded that, “ in humble reliance on the blessing 
of the Almighty (for millions of His creatures will 
draw happiness from the change), I approach the 
execution of this duty gravely and not without 
solicitude, but calmly and altogether without doubt.” 
The King Wdjid All received a pension of ;^*i 20,000 
a year, and after appealing in vain through a mis.sion 
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id against the sentence, withdrew from 
took up his residence in Calcutta, 
ther annexations of Lord Dalliousie were 
y carried out because he considered they 
Illy expedient but just. 

y Hindu it is necessai'y that there should 
real or adoptive, to cany out the funeral 
ned by his religion as obligatory for the 
►f his soul after death. The aclo]jtcd son, 
Lominated b)' the deceased or ajjpcdntcd 
consent by his widow, has an undoubted 
cr Hindu law to succeed to the private 
jf his father by adoption, but without the 
the paramount power the adopted son has 
it right to succeed to the dependent ruler- 
iiieftainship of his adoptive fathers terri- 
the paramount power refuse to recognise 
ion the estate lapses by default to the 
t power. 

vas the first state to which Lord Dalhousie 
c doctrine of lapse. 

le Marathci war of iSiS, when the power of 
ra was broken in pieces, a portion of his 
was bestowed on the last descendant of 
y was taken from prisem and nominated Raja 
ivith the succession continued to liis ‘‘ sons, 
successors.” 

5 the Raja was depo.scd and his brother 
n the chieftainship. To the brother there 
leirs, but in his last moments he adopted a 
i Court of Directors thereupon decided, in 
e with the opinion of the Govern or- General, 
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th*at “ \vc arc fully satisfied that by the ^‘eneral lau^ 
and custom of India a dependent principality like 
that of Satara cannot pass to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the paramount power ; that we arc 
under no plccli^c, direct or constructive, to give such 
consent; and that the general interests committed to 
our charge are best considered by withholding it.” 
Accordingly Satara was annexed, and this policy 
was consistently followed out by Lord Dalhousie iu 
other cases where he deemed that the establishment 
of a permanent British rule would be more conducive 
to the happiness and welfare of the people than a 
native government 

It was not until after the Mutiny that Lord 
Canning formally proclaimed that this policy of 
annexation was finally abandoned, that all fricndl}^ 
chiefs would be allowed for the future to pass on 
their succession to adopted sons. 

Another annexation made by Lord Dalhousie was 
that of the wild hill country to the south-west of 
Bengal known as Sambalpur, which lapsed to the 
Company on the death of its ruler, who had declined 
to accept an heir. 

The next case the Governor-General had to deal 
with was the Maratha state of Jhansi, ceded b}' the 
Peshwa in 1817, which had gone through a period of 
disorder and misrule during the chieftainship of its 
first two rulers. When the Raja died in 1853, leaving 
no male heirs, Lord Dalhousie refused to acknowledge 
the right of the adopted son, took possession of the 
estate, and granted to the enraged widenv a pension 
for her maintenance — a proceeding which implanted 
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:he seeds of an unclyinf^ hatred and treasured 
F vengeance against the British GuvLM'nmcnt, 
she poured forth unrelentingly during her 
ut brilliant career in the Mutiny. 
r other minor states were similarly annexed, 
;t important being Nagpur, a tract now' form- 
'-fifths of the Central provinces, with 113,279 
miles of tend tor}’, and a population of twelve 
> of people, 

1C south the old title of Nawab, or local 
or of the Emperors at Delhi, w'as allow'ed to 
1 the death, in 1855, of the last holder without 
n uncle, h'Axm Jah, being given an allowance 
ely fixed at ^^30,000 a year, 
most noted, and the most ill-fated, of all Lord 
sie’s acts, was the withdrawal of the pension 

000 a 3"ear from Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
Rao, “the last of the Peshwas.” On the 

>f Baji Rdo, Nana Sahib obtained the fortune 
his father by adoption, and the estate lie had 
>11 at Bithur, but he was deprived of the 
Ps life pension. Nana Sahib sent emissaries to 
id, and fomented intrigues far and wide, 
part he took in the Mutiny will never be 
iiown, except as far as it is certain that he was 
sible for the massacre of Cawnpur. 

1 might Lord Dalhousie ivritc as, on the 
/ home, he suia'eyecl the changes w’hich iiad 
over India in his days : “ During the eight 
ivcr ivhich w'c now look back the British terri- 
in the East ha\’e been largely increased. 
\ that time four kingdoms have passed under 
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the sceptre of the Queen of England, and various 
chieftainships and separate tracts have been brought 
under her 

Many greater changes »than tliese Lord Dalhousie 
lived to see before he left India, and many more he 
knew were soon to come. In 1853 his famous Rail- 
way iMiniite clearly indicated the main lines on 
which the great system of railways lias been ex- 
tended in India by public companies v'orking under 
a State guarantee. 

In 1854 Sir C. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
drafted the de.spatch which set forth a new scheme 
of State education in India, according to w'hich the 
vernacular languages, and neither English nor the 
classical languages, were to be the main channel for 
the instriictif)!! of the native population. 

Tlie introduction of the tclegrapli and half-anna 
postage was to the bcwdldered gaze of the old-fashioned 
conservative .native a sign that a new era had dawned 
on the East, and that for good or evil the old would 
.soon pass away. Tlic time seemed already drawing 
nigh when the habits, customs, and even religion of 
tlie foreigners might supersede the veiy principles on 
which the whole fabric of social laiv and order of the 
land had for long ages been patiently, if somewhat 
fanta.stically, built up by the cunning hands of the 
priestly guides, the Brahman Iiicrarchy, men lield 
sacred, honoured as possessed of secret lore, and as 
the hereditary custodians of all the revealed ordi- 
nances of tlie Divine Creator. 

Round about throbbed the deepest emotions which 
could sway the whole life of a people. To the 
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ining and going of their rulers mattered 
in a land accustomed for long cen- 
) ever-changing scenes of continuous 
fare, to the rise and fall of principalities 
ill more splendid in their barbaric pomp 
lan the strong iron rule of the British, 
itself was ever restless, storms, famines, 
e arising sudden amid profound calm 
rage to and fro and then pass awa}' 
till ness of death behind. The people 
led to bow their heads before the coii- 
5 of their invaders, and the swift, sudden 
their many gods, who dwelt far away in 
heavens or abode near at hand in the 
, and on the thresholds of their homes, 
iges the village life remained unaltered ; 

• heeded not the passing wave of con- 
age folk still listened to the legendary 
bey still held to the customs and occu- 
aeir forefathers, and the power of the 
Id sway. 

no more than the customary amount of 
i exacted it mattered not much who 
lid. Of national life, national feeling, 
now but little ; the people of India are 
I one another by race, language, and 
more than are the Russian, German, 
an, English, from one another in the 

indred years the inhabitants of the land 
I unmov^ed the growth of the English 
rule of the Mughal Emperor had faded 
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away, the last representative lived in obscurity in his 
palace at Delhi, surrounded by a few retainers, and 
the order of the Governor-General had gone forth that 
on liis death the child of his favourite wife would be 
removed from Delhi, the imperial city of his fore- 
fathers, and deprived of the title and dignity of King. 

From tiae time when Clive defended Arcot native 
trooj3s had fought willingly under the command (:)f 
the English. When Siraj-ud-Daula sealed his fate 
bv' the outrage of the Black Hole of Calcutta, Clive 
brought with him from Madras, where there were ten 
thousand sepoys, two well -drilled battalions to aid 
the English troops, then but some nine hundred in 
number. Eight years afterwards the English had 
disciplined nineteen battalions of Bengal sepoys, each 
battalion one thousand strong. Assured of the 
lo)’ally of these native troops, the rulers would keep 
in check the disbanded troopers and Talukdars, 
hereditary rent-collectors or landlords of Ouclh ; 
they could enforce the decisions of the Inam Com- 
missions, who had in a few years examined the titles 
and confiscated three-fifths of thirty-five thousand 
estates for want of title — estates granted to the 
holders by former native rulers for services rendered 
without any formal record ; they could neglect the 
brooding hate of the heir to the throne of the 
Peshwas and silent wrath of the widowed Rani of 
Jhansi, deem that the fierce soldiers of Holkar and 
Sindhia would cease to dream of lawless rapine and 
deeds of brai^ery, that men whose fortunes had been 
carved out by the sword would rejoice when naught 
WRS left tliem to fight for. Through all the sepoy 
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,tancl firm so long as his pay, his caste, his 
ry habits and religious sentiments were left 
ed, but in defence of these he had often 
low calmly he could sacrifice even his life. 
64, when on the eve of the battle of Baksar 
^.e-money demanded by the English troops 
thheld from the sepo)'s in proportions tliey 
;ed their clue, their native officers came forth 
inly declared that their troops would not fight 
oming battle. Four tall grenadiers, who had 
cl their comrades in many an action, and held 
:^ht the foremost post in hours of peril, now 
forward and claimed the pri\alcge of dying 
those condemned to death for mutiny. They 
:d to guns and blown to pieces. Twenty- four 
;epoy^s had the same retribution meted out to 
>y the unflinching command of Major Mcctor 
who knew the danger that lurked beneath 
in not S2:)eedily repressed. 

/cllore, in 1806, the scpo3^s, roused by insults 
hildish repressions, again rose in mutiny, 
*ecl their officers and the European soldiers 
*ed in the fort, only to fall themselves, slain 
h the sabres of Gillespie’s dragoons. The same 
f warning had again and again been sounded ; 
poys stolidly and consistently showing that, 

: as they were to fight for the English, the}' 
not tamely brook interference with their 
led rights, habits, and beliefs. ' 

47th had been mowed down rather than sail 
the black waters during the first Burmese war ; 
th had been struck off the army list sooner than 


march to Sind without receiving extra allowance ; 
the 66th had been disbanded for refusing to serve in 
the Punjab without extra pay. Lord Dalhousie had 
to acknowledge the right of the 38th to refuse to 
embark for scrx^ice in Arakan during the scccjikI 
Burmese w^ar, while Lord Canning found, to his 
surprise, that nine-tw^elfths of the whole Bengal army 
could absolutely refuse to serve beyond the seas. 

Sir Charles Napier resigned his office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief when Lord Dalhousie refused to 
acknowledge the necessity for exceptional treatment 
of the troops in the Punjab. The Governor-Cicncral 
at the time wrote as follows : “There is no justifica- 
tion for the cry that India was in danger. I'rec from 
all threats of hostilities from without, and secure, 
through the submission of its new subjects, from 
insurrection within, the safety of India has never lor 
one moment been imperilled by the partial insiil.)or(li- 
nation in the ranks of the army.” This view was sup- 
ported by the Duke of Wellington in his memorandum 
on the matter : “ A close examination of the pajjers 
sent to me by Sir Charles Napier himself, with his 
report of the transaction, convinced me that there was 
no mutiny of the troops at Wazfrabad in Dcccmher, 
1849, and January, 1850. There were murmurings 
and complaints, but no mutiny. But it appears, 
according to Sir Charles Napier’s statement, that 
there existed in the country a general mutiny, whieli 
pervaded the whole army of 40,000 men in the 
Punjab in the month of January, 1850.” 

Vigorous and triumphant as the policy of Tjut! 
Dalhousie was there were not a few wl^o saw the 
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nents of danger in the rapid changes that had 
cn place during his administration. A period of 
: was needed to allow both the people and their 
H*s to determine to what extent the ideals and 
iciples of Wc.stern progress and development 
;-ht with advantage and safety be introduced into 
East. Lord Palmerston had, in 1S55, expressed 
jpe not unlonged for by many, when, at tlie banquet 
en by the Court of Directors, he announced that 
n'haps it might be (3ur lot to confer on the count- 
; millit)ns of India a higher and nobler gift than 
r mere liuman knowledge” — a gift that, with a 
/our rising abo\^e criticism, English officers had 
icavoiired to induce their sepoys to accept. “ I 
been in the habit,” declared an English officer 
1857, “of speaking to natives of all classes, sepoys 
1 others, making no distinction, since tlicrc is no 
pect of persons with God, on the subject of our 
gion, in the highways, cities, bazaars, and villages 
lot in the lines and regimental bazaars. I have 
le this from a conviction that every converted 
ristian is expected, or rather commanded by the 
dptures, to make known the glad tidings .of salva- 
n to his fellow creatures.” 

Many- more forcible instances might be given of 
nmanders and administrators seeldng to spread 
road the faith in which they found their surest 
ace in this world and firmest hopes of a hereafter, 
re it not for tlic fact that it is absolutely impossible 
It any scheme devised for the conversion of the 
tives of India to Christianity could affect their feel- 
la of good or ill-will. 
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T>. tlio majority of the natives of India, who are 
II .slink in superstition, animism, and fetishism, the 
hiect Ilf rcliyiim, as apart from social observances, 
s lint little meaning' or interest, while for the 
ucated class all discussion on the subject is received 
th iipen-mindecl candour, so long as no effort is 
ide to interfere with tlicir customs and social 
ii nances. 

Thus the law proposed by Lord Dalhou.sie and 
ssed by Lord Canning' to encourage the remarriage 
Mindii widows, a law striving to alter a ciisUun 
mded on religious sentiment, was dcstinc<l to 
nain a dead letter and of but little practical 
portance. 

There were dangers, far deeper and indepeiulenl 
these, know’ll to all men, 3’et when the)’ came 
kse who liad ii'atchcd tlicir grou’th irerc unprepared 
meet them. In February, 1856, Dalliousie had 
)ken w’arning Nvords in Calcutta with reference to the 
ital insurrection wdien he said, “ No prudent men 
•ing any knowledge of Eastern affains iviuild e\’er 
iture to predict a prolonged continuance of jieacci 
India — insurrection may rise like an exliahitiou 
:n the earth, and cruel violence Avorse tlian all 11 k.‘ 
:csses of war, may be suddenly committed b)' mcj) 
j to the very day’ on \vhich thc)^ bnjkc out in tlicir 
iz\’ of blood, ha\’e been regarded as a siintjle 
mless and timid race/' In August, 1S55, Lor<l 
ining, at the fare^vell banquet given hy the 
■ectors, sent his hearers aivay w’ondcring at the 
minity of his ivords, as he gave warning that 
e must not forget that in the sk)^ of India, serene 
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is, a small cloud may arise, at first no big'yer 
a man’s hand, but which growing bigger and 

21' may at last threaten to overwhelm us with 

1 

hen Lord Canning reached India he found tlicre 
but 45,332 European troops to 233,000 sepo}'s, 
12,000 native gunners to 6,500 European, while 
le 750 miles stretching from Barrackinir to Agra, 

1 was only one European regiment at Dinapur. 
u'd Dalhousie’s remonstrances, minutes, and warn- 
had been neglected, two European regiments 
been withdrawn for service in the Crimea, and 
replaced ; others had been sent to the Persian 

under Sir James Outram to force the Shah to 

2 from Herat 

range stories came from the Crimea : it was 
)ured that the Englisli liad been defeated b}^ the 
, who was now prci:)ared to invade India. A 
lamation was posted on the walls of the Jumma 
jiVl at Delhi, in which all true Aluhammadans 
called upon to be ready to join an arm}', soon to 
mt by the Shah of Persia to restore the true faith 
:lrivc the English out of India. Among the people 
IS w'hispered that it had been prophesied of old 
a white race should rule for one hundred }'ears 
le sacred land of India, and that now the days 
; numbered up since the field of Plassc}'. Rumours 
lange flew with winged speed. All men knew that 
\ge things were happening of which they hesitated 
peak ; midnight meetings of the sepoys were 
wed by sudden and sullen disrespect towards 
• officers. Nana Sahib was passing to and fro from 
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Bithur to Kalpi, to Delhi and Lucknow. A learned 
Mulvi from Faizabad in Oudh had journeyed through 
.Delhi, Meerut, Patna, and Calcutta, preaching- sedition, 
deftly weaving the hidden threads of a widcs[Dread 
conspiracy before the very eyes of the English 
officers, who .smiled at tlic superstitious w'ays of the 
people who ^^*ere sending Chapatis, or small piece.s of 
unleavened bread, from village to village, none know- 
ing why or by whose order, but all feeling that some 
.strange secret was abroad in their midst. 

Louder grew the rumours ; the sepoys sjjoke out 
their fears that the English desired to break down 
their laws of caste and customs so that they might 
sail over the seas and conquer the world. All might 
have ])assed without history knowing of the strange 
story were it not that the whole edifice of folly was 
crowned by a stupendous blunder, fraught with fatal 
consequences. 

The old “ Brown l^css ” musket had been discarded 
for the tlnglish rifle, which required specially greased 
cartridges. Some cartridges had been sent out from 
England, some were manufactured at Calcutta and 
at Meerut. Suddenly, from Januaiy, 1S57, the news 
spread like wildfire that the cartridges had been 
greased with the fat of pigs and cows — the first an 
animal abhorred by all Muhammadans and even 
English people residing in the PList, the last an 
aniinal held sacred by all Hindus, the slaying of 
which is even to-day prohibited in many purely 
native states and resented so much by the Sikhs 
from sentiment, and not from religious feeling, that 
it was accounted one of the primary causes of 
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second Sikh war. It was impossible to retrieve 
blunder, it vv’us impossible to explain it awa\' or 
sure the natives that no such cartridges would in 
future be issued, that the sepoys might manu- 
Lire their owii cartridges or have full proof that no 
Liting materia,! would be used, 
anic spread, carefully fomented b}' the cunning 
of the discontented. 

t Barrackpur fires broke out in the cantonments 
civil lines ; eit Berhampur, 120 miles to the north 
.alcLitta, the 19th Native Infantry ilath' refused 
eceive even the percussion caps served (Hit to 
n on parade, a.nd the anger of their commanding 
er, Colonel ]\d!itchcll only increased their sus- 

DllS. 

t Barrackpur Colonel Hcarsey endeavoured to 
/ the exciteinent of his troops, the 34th Native 
ntry. He assured them that they might grease 
r own cartridges, that it was childish to .suppose 
Government had any desire to interfere with 
r caste or religion: his words fell on unbelieving 

1 Calcutta the news was received with consterna- 
; plots had been discovered whereby the fort was 
e seized by the nati\’es and all the English mur- 
id during a garden-fete to be given by Maharaja 
ihia at the Botanical Gardens across the Hugh' — 
lot supposed to have been frustrated by the rain 
ng and the proposed fete-day being abandoned, 
rom Calcutta to Dinapur, some 300 miles away, 
e was but a single English regiment on which the 
ty of Bengal depended. The S4th was hastily 
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summfjncd from Rangoon while the 19th Native 
Infantry, having on its muster 400 high caste 
Hrahnians, was, on IMarch 31st, paid off and cli.s- 
banrled, the scpo^^s, as they marched awa)^ vowing 
vongonucc on the 34th Native Infantry, who had 
told them tlie story of tlie polluted cartridges. 

'I'wo days before a young sepoy of the 34di Nati\’c 
Infanti'N', I\[anghal Pandi, marched out in front of the 
Ouartcr Guard and fired at his adjutant, w’hom he cut 
down with his sword. As the two struggled on the 
gnnind, onh' one singde Muhammadan out of all the 
assembled sepo3’s came to the assistance of the 
ICnglish officer. If the promptitude and [u'cscncc 
mind disphu'cd on the occasion by the commanding 
olficer, C(.)loncl Hearse}^ had been aftcrward.s shown 
It Meerut, the Mutiny would have been quickly’ 
'lieckcd. Having heard the news he hastil\' rode 
•l('iwn wifh his two sons to the parade-ground. As lie 
ip|)roached, cries of warning came that the sepoy was 
aking aim: “Damn his musket !” cried the colonel, 
\ho turned and charged his son, in case he fell, to 
ide the mutineer clown. Manghal Pandi waited not ; 
grounding his gun lie placed his foot on the triggen* 
Liid fell wounded to the ground. On the 8th of April 
lewas hanged in front of the regiment, whicli was 
lisbancled towards the end of the month. Py many 
t was considered tliat a fatal leniency had been show'n, 
special 1\^ in the case of some of the sepoys who had 
tiuck their adjutant when he was attacked by Man‘dial 
'andi. ^ 

Meanwhile the panic spread to Ambala, one 
hoiisand miles from Calcutta. Tliere the .sepoys 
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the morning the marauding bands crept bade to 
ity and neighbouring villages, and the garrisrni 
eft to gather together the mutilated corpr^es uf 
ain in the theatre of the station, 
e sepoys, terrified by their deed.s, escaped tu 
homes ; the cavalry rode on to Delhi, there to 
lim the effete King once more Kmperor of India, 
e overwhelming force at Alecrut took nn ven- 
:e on the guilty city, nor were the mutincei^ 
red to Delhi, \\-hich was left to its fate, 
riy in the morning of the i Uh of May the 
ed cavalry bivouacked in the Di\van-i-.\m, ^r 
c Hallof Audience, at Delhi, where they clamoured 
le aged Emperor Bahadur Shah to claim his 
rc and receive their homage, fur the English 
ion at Meerut had been defeated, 
ptain Douglas, the commandant of the jiakice 
Is, Mr. Jennings, the chaplain, his daughter and 
y" staying with them, were soon slain; Tvlr. Fra-er, 
onimissioner, was cut down in the palace al die 
)f the stairs, his head paraded thr(.)ugh the streets 
carried to the Mughal Kmperor, that lie uiighi 
of the fall of the Ivnglish rule, 
ift flashed the news to Ambala, the signaller 
g to fly before the mutineers the moment he 
the message. 

e English bungalows were burned, the Delhi 
ge sacked, Mr. Taylor, the princi[:)al, and his 
ants killed, and men, women, and children were 
:d out and murdered. Mr. Beresford, of the 
i Bank, with his wife and two daughters bra^’ely 
ded themselves with spears on the roof of tlieir 
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home until at length they were slain, thus cscainng 
the insults, torments and cruel death which a^\'aitc(l 
those who were captured and murdered afterwards 
on the 13th and i6th of May, when nigh on filty 
captives were ruthlessly butchered in the palace. 

Colonel Ripley marched his sepoys, tlioso of the 
54th Native Infantry, from their cantonments on the 
ridge outside Delhi against the mutineers in tlie 
city ; but as he gave the order to charge he was cut 
down, and received fifteen wounds; of his oKlcers, 
Captains Smith and Burrows, Lieutenants hahvurds 
and Waterfield, and Dr. Dopping were killed, and 
Captain Gordon, of the 74th, fell shot through tlu! 
heart. 

The 38th Native Regiment, now also opmily 
mutinous, deserted to join the rebel cam[j in tlu^ 
city. On the ridge the I^ngiisli officers, the rescued 
women and children, were grouped tf)gether in llie 
flagstaff tower, doubting if it Averc better to lly nv 
wait for aid from Meerut or Agra. Suddenly' from 
the city a vast column of black smoke rushed upwanl, 
and the flames leaped high, throwing a lurid light far 
and wide, followed by a mighty roar, the signal to 
the survivors that for them no longer remained any 
hope. Lieutenant Willoughby and his garrison 
eight heroes, sooner than yield their charge, had 
blown up the powder magazine, and scattered death 
and destruction amid the mass of natives who swarmed 
on and around its wall. Of tho.se who escaped from 
the city by being lowered from its ramparts, and of 
those who hurried from tlie flagstaff tower, many fled to 
the open country, to be there slain l)y tlie villagers ; 
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:rs, men bleeding from iinany wounds, women 
^'ing infants but a few months old, slowly stole on 
ng the night-time or else wearily wandered on in 
daytime, bareheaded and barefooted, faint beneath 
rning sun, sometimes beaten, sometimes insulted, 
.sionally meeting with kindness, and snatching a 
y meal stealthily brought to them by those natives 
deplored their forlorn condition but feared to 
them openly. At length, after many days and 
its of pain, they were released from their suffering 
leath or else happily found refuge among friends 
tgra, Karnal, or Ambala. 13 elhi was left in the 
is of the rebels, where the aged Emperor again 
tlie throne of his forefathers, whence he issued 
ecble orders to the troops who, under the nominal 
mand of Mirza Mughal, tlie Emperor’s son, 
;d all authority, pillaged, robbed and plundered 
merchants, bringing back to the people memories 
le old days when Nadir Shah devastated their 

dien the news reached Ambala the Commander- 
hief, General Anson, had to wait nearly a month 
re he could assemble together 3,800 troo]Js, it 
g found ev^cn then absolutely impossible to collect 
necessary transport. 

re the avenging army reached Karnal on the 27th 
lay, General Anson was seized Avith cholera and 
. It was not until the 8th of June that the small 
y, now under General Earn arc! , reached Badliki- 
li, six miles from Delhi, where they found the 
ineers strongly entrenched, and determined to 
utc the passage by the Trunk Road. 
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Tlic Europciins, 3,000 in number, supported by one 
battalion of Gurkhas and twenty-four guns, drove the 
oiicinyback into Delhi, and captured twenty-six of their 
guns/ Unable to enter the city, the British troops 
took up their position along the historic ridge running 
two miles to the north and west of the fort, within 
range of the heavy guns, howitzers and mortars of 
tlic mutineers. To assault the fort was found iin- 
possiblc. Eight thousand sepo^'S, well drilled, well 
ju'ovisioncd, with more than enough guns, stood 
entrenched behind the massive masonry walls, T2 feet 
thick, seven miles in extent, strengthened by nume- 
rous bastions, each holding ten to fourteen heavy 
pieces of artillery, surrounded b}^ a wide, dry ditch 24 
feet deep. To the mutineers new allies flocked daily, 
until by the end of June the force at Delhi reached a 
total of 30,000, watched by a British army of 6,500 
men. 

The Europeans could do little but entrench them- 
selves, hold the ridge, and wait anxiously for reinforce- 
ments from Calcutta, nine hundred miles away, or 
fnjin the Punjab, where John Lawrence had 10,000 
Europeans in twelve regiments, 36,000 Bengal sepoys, 
and 20,000 irregular Punjab troops and police. 

Small hope of help from the Bengal sepo3\s, for of 
seventy-four infantiy regiments but six remained true. 
In the Punjab John Lawrence could do little more 
than maintain his position, secure the arsenal at 
h iruzpur with its siege train and stores of ammunition, 
disarm his native troops, or if they mutinied attack 
and disperse them. 

In Ouclh Sir Henry Lawrence was left to face some 
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3ns of native troops with one British 
i at Allahabad, the key to the disturbed 
\poy regiments mutinied on the 8th of 

i of India there were but 39,000 British 
225,000 more or less disaffected scpo3'S. 

1 llp^vards of 30,000 soldiers were sent ; 
^ Ceylon, and Madras troops were 
lile Lord Elgin hastened to land the 
for the China war. Amid the clamoui 
junscl, and hasty cries for indiscriminate 
inst the whole native race, Lord Canning 
d resolute. Well was it for England 
nnn hour when her foster-children went 
:laimed that they were not of her kith 
Dund one man strong enough to stand 
:laim, “ I will not govern in anger. . . . 
low an angry and undiscriminating act 
cecd from the Government of India as 
esponsiblc for it.” 

to dim the glory of the picture by 
’ scpiabblings of piqued volunteers and 
men, when Lord Canning faced India 
1 Nagpur to Bomba}", from Simla to 
when John Lawrence, Edwardes, and 
d the Punjab safe in the hollow of their 
Icnry Lawrence did liis dut}" at Luck- 
: names of Havelock and On tram will 
a ted, by all those who boast of British 
le memories of undying deeds ; when 
uncomplainingly laid down his head 
in the fort of Agra to die, wearied 
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iny troll ble.s and lapsed hopes ; when Colin 
11, cautious and careful, slowly and surely 
;ie mutineers before him ; when Sir Hugh 
iron Strathnairn, of Strath nairn and Jhansi, 
‘OLigh Central India with lightning speed, 

; down almost impenetrable fortresses just 
ck of cards falls at the touch of a hand ” ! 
imatc success Canning never doubted, though 
:lay came news of fresh and ovcrwhelmiiig 

;ta had at the outbreak of the Mutiny 
English regiment, there being none other 
nan Dinapur, where three sepoy regiments 
. on the 25th of July. At Arrah, twenty- 
's to the west of Dinapur, the Europeans, 
number, with six Eurasians, sent off their 
and children, and took refuge in a small 
toried billiard-house, the front verandah of 
lad been bricked up without mortar or 
by Vicars Bo^dc, a railway engineer. Fifty 
ere sent to their assistance, the command 
ken by Hcrwald Wake the magistrate. On 
ling of the 27th of July the siege commenced, 
tineers of the 7th, 8th, and 46th Native 
aided by levies under Kunwar Singh, a 
idowner, surrounded the billiard-room and 
ced the assault. 

2xt day two small cannons were brought to 
:hc weak walls, mines were sunk, fires lighted 
; of chillies thrown on them in the hope that 
[ would cany the suffocating smoke to the 
and force them out ; still the little band held 
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:ing sorties every now and again to drive 
r assailants or destroy the mines, while those 
; fort remained busy digging a well for water 
j bullets. 

e night of the 29th, 415 British soldiers 
IS, under Captain Dunbar, hurried to the 
Din Dinapur. They fell into an ambuscade, 
■en back with fearful slaughter, and only fift)' 
three officers escaped to sail down tlie ri\'cr 
y the news of the disaster to- the weeping 
Liid despairing garrison at Dinapur. 
and Boyle held out in their bungaloAv against 
:ive mutineers until the 2nd of August, when 
incent Eyre of the Bengal Artillcr\', on his 
n Calcutta to Allahabad, turned aside with 
ns, 154 men of the 5th Fusiliers, 18 volim- 
:l others — in all 320 men — drove the 3,000 
s from before A r rail at the point of the 
and relieved the heroic garrison, 
marcs, the Holy City of Bilgriinage for all 
whose very ground is counted so sacred that 
outcast foreigner dying within ten miles of 
D is deemed worth)^ of a future home in the 
f the gods, the garrison of three sepoj' regi- 
n the absence of any European soldiers, 

[ ; disorder and wild excitement spread 
the fanatic inhabitants of the cit}’- until, on 
of June, Colonel Neill, hurried up from 
with his “Lambs,” the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
it the rebels and kept the city quiet, meting 
le guilty a stern and unrelenting vengeance, 

-r on at Allahabad, at the junction of the 
20 
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Ganges and Jumna, 809 miles from Calcutta by river, 
and 503 miles by road, where there were again no 
European soldiers, the sepoys had broken out and 
murdered fourteen of their officers. Lieutenant 
Hra.s3'cr, with 65 European invalid artiller)', a small 
bod^^of Sikhs and 100 European volunteers stubbornly 
held the fort until Neill and 40 of his “Lambs” came 
up from Benares, seven of whom fell dead on the road 
as they staggered on beneath the blazing rays of a 
June sun. Allaliabad was saved, the mutineers 
punished with terrible severity, peace restored, and 
Neill left free to gather in supplies and turn his 
attention to his beloved fusiliers who were dying of 
sunstroke, cholera, and drink. 

To advance further was impossible ; reinforcements 
were needed, bullocks and native followers could not 
be obtained. At Cawnpur, 125 miles higher up the 
river on the south of the Ganges, forty-two miles south- 
west of Lucknow, Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
sevenU^-fve years of age, fifty of wliich had been 
s])ent in service in India, was in charge with three 
sepoy regiments and but sixty European artillerymen, 

Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the last PeshwA of 
the MarathAs, resided a few miles away on his estate 
at Bithur, his heart full of hatred against the English, 
who had refused to continue to him the pension held 
to have lapsed on the death of his adopti\^e father. 

To the English officers at Cawnpur Nfina Sahib 
was well known — the}^ had visited him, dined, hunted* 
driven, and played billiards with him ; all were assured 
of his friendly loyalty. 

When at length the bitter truth dawned on Sir 
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celer that his scpoj^s were not to be trusted, 
id for defence. A mud wall four feet high 
)r tlirown up round two thatclied bungalows 
ospitals, where the garrison determined to 
hemselvcs. The canton ments and magazine 
HI protected, and messages for aid sent to Sir 
■wrence at Lucknow and to Nana Sahib at 
revisions were hastily collected, ga[)s were 
he mud wall to receive ten guns, and by the 
le the doomed garrison of 465 men, includ- 
valids, with 200 women and 200 children, 
emselves surrounded by 3,000 mutineers 
ed by Nana Sahib’s Coinmander-in~Chief 
opi. For twenty-one days the garrison 
■ life ; within the first week all the artillery- 
dead or disabled. The thatched hos])itals, 
e wounded lay, were fired by red-hot 
alls ; beneath the shattered walls crouched 
tn and children ; along the broken-down 
aent the men fought on, while from the 
p the iron hail of shot and .shell ceased not. 
e mutineers found courage to charge ox^er 
embankment they were again and again 
Lck by tlie heroic band now weakened by 
hunger, and thirst. Round the onl}'" well 
ts flew^, and many a brave soul fell when 
s turn in drawing water. 

Havelock at Lucknow came no help, Neill 
^rlcss at Allahabad. The men at Cawnpur 
fought their way through tlic surrounding 
ut then they would have had to leave the 
,nd children behind. On the 27th of June 
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the despairing garrison entered into a treaty with 
Nana Sahib, who agreed to let them march out wu'th 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition to each 
man, and promised them safe conduct down the river 
to Allahabad. In the early morning of the 27th of 
June the wounded men and wearied women u'crc 
carried to the boats drawn up at the Sati Chaura ghat 
on the banks of the Ganges, one mile to the north- 
west of the entrenchments, ^vhcre the craven cow'ard 
Tantia To[ji had concealed sepoys and guns along the 
river- banks, with orders to open fire on the men, 
women, and children they could not conquer and 
feared to face. 

When the unsuspecting victims were huddled to- 
gether in the leaf-thatched nativ'C boats, deeming 
they had at length escaped from the horrors that had 
for so long crowded round them, a bugle sound from 
the banks gave the signal for attack. 

The straw-thatched roofs of the boats, amid which 
burning embers had been cunningly concealed, were 
soon in flames ; the native oarsmen fled, anrl all 
efforts to shove the heavy budgerows from the liauk 
were found unavailing. The guns poured fijrth a 
withering storm of grape, many were shot, many 
perished amid the flames, many were cut to pieces 
by the riverside. Those who survived were Ijroiight 
back to Xana Sahib at Cawnpur, two officers, 
Mowbray-Thomsoa and Delafosse, with two [:)rivatcs, 
Murphy and Sullivan, alone escaped, after many 
weird adventures by swimming six miles down the 
river to Oudh. Of the survivors brought to Nana 
Sahib the men were instantly shot, and, on the 



vords to Outram, the Bayard of India, can 
heard the weird, solemn echo from tlie limits 
s tether : I Iiave for forty years so ruled my 
t when death comes I might face it without 
Stern, serious, and reserved, he had early in 
ed the Ba])tists, his wife being daughter of the 
Seram pur missionary, the Rev. Dr. Marsh man. 
diers whom he not only sternly disciplined 
ne.stly prayed with, were well known in those 
“ Havelock’s Saints," and, though sneered at 
r piety', were w'ondercd at for their unswerving 
:ss and cool courage. Sir H, Harding, who 
.tched the deep earnestness and unfaltering 
of Havelock’s life, took full measure of the 
:ien he declared that, “ if ever India should 
ianger, the Go\'ernment have only to put 
ck at the head of an army and it will be 

/ a fight liad Havelock fought ; at Khurd 
J al al abad , M ah ar a j pu r , M u cl ki , F i ro zsh a h , 
braon, to find himself a Colonel in 1854, after 
y^ears’ service, and a Major-General in 1857 
•ge of sixty^-two, with the one ambition tliat 
?r fired his soul — the ambition of commancF 
army in the field — un attained. There was 
3 aign in the world’s history the full details of 
had not mastered, and the leading move- 
of which he had !iot panted to put in 

ying from the war in Persia he landed at 
a on the 17th of June, and was introduced to 
/^ernor-General by Sir Patrick Grant the new 


mdcr-in-Chicf who had travelled with him 
daclras, as the man who was to save the 
11 at Cawnpur, and Sir Henry Lawrence at 
)w. Ly the time Havelock reached Allahabad 
30th of June, the garrison at Cawmpur liad 
but, n(jt knowing the sad news, the relie\'ing* 
n the 7th of July, commenced their memor- 
arch for the relief of Cawnpur and 1 -ucknow. 
ck was at the head of some 1,500 l£uro[)eans 
ttle band (.>f volunteer cax'alry under Captain 
, Alcijor Renaud having started beforehand, 
30th of June, with two guns, 400 men of the 
Fusiliers and 84th Regiment, with 300 Sikhs, 
small army strode on to meet death from the 
n sunstroke, cholera, and disease — for but 250 
i crossed the Ganges for Lucknow — the news 
It back from Renaud s advance column that 
ir had fallen. 

i were men in the relieving force who knew 
was to fight — men of Neills God-forgotten 
^ ” ; men of the 78th, the Ross-shire Buffs, 
wild listen in stern silence to the long-spiin_ 
ippeals of Havelock, but who swore in wild 
take a terrible revenge on the murderers of 
len and children at Cawnpur ; men of the 84th 
d served with Wellington, and lOO of whose 
were at Cawnpur and Lucknow ; men of the 
horn Havelock had commanded in Persia ; 
s Sikhs and Maude’s artillery who, wlien the 
ng bullocks broke down, dragged their guns 
ves to the front There was the plucky band 
ty badly-mounted volunteers under Captain 
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^v, -who waited not for the order to charge, but 
'traight through the sepoys amid the cheers of 
ock and his regulars. Cholera moved among 
the sun pitilessl}" slew them ; still the}' fought 
-n the 13th of July, at Fatehpur, they wen for 
ock his first battle, scattered' the sepo}'S in four 
fight, and captured eleven guns; on the istk 
ashed the sepoy entrenchments, but Renaud fell, 
ht no more ; the same afternoon they’ crossed 
idge over the Panda Nadi, and charged into the 
of the rebel gunners, for nothing could stay* 
Though the garrison at C awn pur was now 
n to liave been massacred, the news had come 
:he women and children were alive, and, with 
lock, the soldiers cried, “ With God’s help we 
save them, or every man of us die in the 
pt.” 

^oncl Mahai'rijpur Nana Sahib came out with 
guns and 5,000 of his troops, and arranged his 
s in a crescent one mile and a quarter across 
oad to Cawnpur, where he bid defiance to 
w’s 20 gentlemen volunteers, 1,100 infantry, 

00 Sikhs. While the Fusiliers and Barrow’s 
111 of cavalry drew the fire of the enemy’s 

the left was rolled in by the Ross-shire Ikiffs, 
charged down in slow, .swinging run on the 
and hurled the rebel sepoys before them, 
ig only for a moment to cheer the gentlemen 
teers as they dashed down the Trunk Road 
:he midst of the encm}^’s sowars, 
e ^vear}^, sunstricken soldiers had to press on, 

1 the distance the mutineers had rallied, and 


X.'liia Sahib rode in front of them on an elephant, 
'rhe daring band of Englishmen, hardly able to 
cany the weight of their muslcets, had to pause 
and crouch (.)n the ground ^\'hilc over their heads 
the cannon balls came hissing. The captured guns 
had been left behind, and Maude’s battery could 
no kmger advance. “ Rise up,” cried Havelock, “ the 
longer }’ou look at it, the less you will like it! 
I'hc 64th rushed forward, led b)' Major Stirling and 
headed by Lieutenant Havelock, the General’s son 
and aidc'clc'camp, for ^\'hich he got the Victoria 
Cross ; in the rear the ground was strewn with 
wounded, and the enemy broke in total rout 
Nana Sahib gallo]3cd off in haste, for he knew the 
hated h'eringhi soldiers who had so wilcll}^ fought 
their way from Allahabad were hurrying* to view, 
with maledictions against his name, the well at 
Cawnpiir, where the women and children lay asleep, 
Cawnpur was gained ; the British soldiers wandered 
over the entrenchments, u'ondering how the gar- 
rison had held out, and how frail women had so 
heroically borne their part in the unequal conflict. 

In the well of Cawnpur lay the uncovered remains 
of mS women and 9:2 cliildren, brutally murdered. 

The wrath of General Neill was terrible and not to 
be stayed, for, as he wrote, “ My object was to inflict 
a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, and 
barbarous deed, and to strike terror into the rebels. 
No one who has witnessed the scenes of murder, 
mutilation, and massacre can ever listen to the word 
‘mercy’ as applied to these fiends.” 

Still the task was not finished ; new.s came from 
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:now that Sir ITcMuy Lawrence was dead, and 
in o\-crwhelinin|4 luunbcrs Lhc rclxds swarmed 
ul llie Residcncx*. 

le (jiin^'es rolletl between and had to be bridii'ed ; 
nd, the rice-fields were flooded, the rain fell in 
nts. \'et IIa\'el(»ck and his force, now' i,50(.) 

(if whom 1,200 were ICuropeaiis, t^\■el\'e 
i ^‘uns, and two troops of mounted iiifantr\', 
u'lh on the 20 tli of July for the relief of 
:now — a seemini^i}' hopeless task. By the time 
the advanced Oiulh sepo^^s \\a:re driven back 
Umio, nine miles (nit, and aiiain from Ihishi- 
nj, six miles further on, the |.;allant band 
lost one-sixth of its Luropean force, the eiUMiiy 
still in front, Lucknow was surrounded with 
s, and cholera .and tlysentery werre lno^\'iIK;• down 
‘lock’s troops. If any further advance to()k 
‘ it was certain that not a man would liavt‘ 
to reach the Hailey (Liard (Lite at Lucknow 
he pallant band iiad t<) sullenly and sadl\ 

? back to t'awnpur. On the *i.th of Aui^ust 
ittinnpt was aipiin essa3a‘d, but to fail ; a^ipiin 
he iith of AuL;aist a final strue.yle was madt*, 
LMiemy beaten l);u:k a third tinu* from Hashi- 
nj, and llavi'lock had to rc’co^nise the im- 
ii:al)ilit3' of the task he had undertaken, 
le more lie, hi had tn bc‘ (i)UL;ht by the weai'ied 
)s, who, oil lhc ihth of /\u|.pist, adx'anced t' 
ir, wht^re the\‘ paintsl a brilliant victoiy ove 
) rallied sepo)'s of .\;inii Sfdub. In the midst o 
avelock’s slrn*.y,les the hitler news came that hi 
nand had passc‘d to Major-dinuM’al Sir Jame 


. the duty of relieving Lvicknow 
I by right of seniority. 
nivd of India, was not the man to 
chivalrous nature prompted him. 
pur on the 13th of September, lie 
IS order in which he waived liis 
the beleaguered garrison : “The 
erefore, in gratitude for, and acl- 
illiant deed of arms achieved by 
Hav'clock and his gallant troops, 
live his rank in favour of that 
Lsion, and will accompany the force 
lis Civil capacity as Chief Com- 
, tendering his Military Services to 
Havelock as a volunteer. On the 
the Major-General will resume his 
id of the Forces.” 

September Havelock rode out at 
ell-equipped force of 2,3 <S 8 Euro- 
r 100 volunteer horsemen under 
cry under Maude, Olphcrts, and 
Cooper of the Bengal Artillery in 
h infantry, and 59 native cavalry, 
his profound contempt for the 
ir drawing his sword during the 
only to his gold-headed malacca 
he dealt sounding blows on the 
g sepoys. 

day’s march had ended the rebels 
through Mangahvar, past Bashirat- 
id of the second day the booming 
[cknow could be heard. 
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I the ^^irdens of Ihe l.'irj^e S(iuare en- 
1 ?is the Alamhai;*!^, were in sii^'ht. fn 
1 the loni^- line of inutiiu.‘ers. While 
lC3M*e drove in the enemy’s centre niul 
ly captured the AlainbyL^h, and clinscd 
OSS tiu! C.'harl)a^‘h Bride.ir spannin!^* the 
es Ixyond wliich la)' Taicknow. When 
work was at last over the phul news 
.N'lrictd soldiers that Dt^llii had fallen. 

^th of Ma)", wlien Captain Ifenry Dal}' 
Manhin, Iia\inp; t:(>v<‘rt!d miles in 
larclu's, at the liead of ,Soo (hierilla 
had pourc’d towards the ridi;e at Uedhi, 
.ist iht^rt! wcM*e there asseml.)led 8,748 
a 3,317 were luiropeaiis. 
awar J(jlm Kawreiua* had sent 300 
artiller\'men, i.ec.x) hastil}' raised Sikh 
niiiers, he evtm hesitated if !u‘ should 
ihawar over to the Allduin iiKJiiareh, 
mad, ami send all his rt‘j.‘;nlar troops 
LMidinp; on 7,f)t)o taithrnl levies of the 
il and Nhihha and the TMahilriij;! of 
ly i.ooo Sikhs, to hold the* Ihmjfd). 
rrole hdwardes in hast)' expostulation, 
ve no iiiort; men IVjmii llu‘ I’unjiil)," 
r)'thin;,t/' wroUr Nicholson, " hnt I’eslnh 
ind Mhllfni.” "llold on to I’eshawar 
innini.; answered fnjin (‘alciitta 
leld oil to lh(.‘ kinijid), hut he dc*lt‘r- 
his last slake. lasivine; himself hnt 
an troops, he smit his “ Movable 
LIk; front, and on the i.j.th Jif Auppist 


tiquered swordsman, terrible in his 
ig in his ven^qcancc, held in vencra- 
)pers, and worship])ccl as the very 
he God of War by the wild Sikh 
yards the ridi^c at the Ircad of 2,500 
• follow their leader up to the very 

September siege guns, waggons, and 
igh to grind ‘‘Delhi to ]jo\vder,’’ were 
sixteen elc])hants from Firoyqnir. 
i* dth 3,300 effective Ih'itish troops, 
1 2,500 soldiers sent by loyal allies, 
dhi, there being in hospital over 3,000 
d. By die 13th the city walls w^ere 
::f()rc daybreak of the 14th of Sep- 
mns marched to the assault. 

1 column a brave band f)f heroes crcjJt 
e powder-bags on the .spile es of the 
o blow it to j}ieces. Sergeant Car- 
c train and fell dead ; Lieutenant 
nzed the match, and then fell, shot 
and leg; Corporal Burgess fell nior- 
hc fired the train ; Lieutenant Home, 
er Hawthorne then .sounded three 
;c, and over the rebels wlio.had iDcen 
]>losion the column charged through 
ad entered tlie city. The second 
by the water bastion, wliile tlic first 
Nicholson, su’anned iij3 the breach 
guard, A.s Nicholson’s tall fonn 
narrow streets Av'aving his sword to 
en forward against a gun that swejat 
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'o fell, wounded to death. W’lth 
n*s and 1,085 men were slain in the 
, the siege itself, which lasted from 
to the :20th of September, lifua’ng 
,151 Europeans and 1,686 natives, 
n our side. 

the last Em[)eror nf the Mughals, 
he tomb of his ancestor, riuinayun, 
m Delhi. Thither rode Ilodson, of 
Dorn leader of wa3*ward spirits, un- 
lofty disdain and cold c(Mitempt of 
I halting prudence. He seized the 
id his wavering attendants, brought 
.i, and delivered him up to justice, 
jt to the tomb and captured the 
as he led them towards Delhi he 
on the public road, alleging that 
wd might attempt a rescue. 

/as tried for rebellion, treason, and 
rted a State prisoner to Rangoon, 
the 7tli of November, 1862, being 
ht-time near his bungalow, so that 
the resting-place of the last of the 
perors. 

avclock were, on the 23 rd of Sep- 
Alambagh, when the news reached 
of Delhi. There the reserve am- 
incl baggage, wounded and sick of 
^ were left behind, under a guard 
ps, the main body i^ressing on for 
on the 25th of September, for the 
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In an attack on the Yellow House by the Char- 
ba<;h Brid^^c, Outram was shot through the arm, and 
Maude lost his best artillerymen. Here the first 
serious check came, for the bridge was swept by six 
guns strongly posted and entrenched. From the 
neighbouring houses by the canal-sidcs the mutineers 
kept up a heavy fire of musketry. Maude’s two guns, 
now worked by \'uluntecr artiller)mi[en, opened fire 
across the bridge at 150 yards’ range, and liere 
some of his gunners were blown to pieces, the fire 
from their own guns having exploded their powder 
pouches. At all costs the bridge had to be carried. 
The Madras Fusiliers and 84th were eager to charge. 
Young Havelock, Arnold, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser Tytlcr advanced amid a storm of grape 
from the heavy guns ; Arnold fell shot through both 
thighs, T}'tler and his horse were seen struggling 
on the ground, and Flavelock alone was left to 
cheer on the Fusiliers as they sprang forward to 
clear the way. The bridge taken, the 78th High- 
landers held it while the army of relief crossed 
by the right bank of the canal, and made their wa}^ 
towards the Secundra Bagh under a heavy fire 
from the Muti Masjid and the Mess House, until 
they found themselves face to fiice with a battery 
posted in front of the Kaisarbagh or King’s Palace. 
As the main body hesitated, the 78th, who had left 
the bridge and marched by a short route to the 
left through the crowded streets, suddenly dashed 
forward on the flank of the battery, spiked the guns 
and cut down the rebel gunners. In front of the 
now combined force lay the narrow streets leading 



Bailey Guard of the Residency. On each 
tlie high hou.ses were full of sepoy.s to the housc- 
the cross-alleys were crowded with desperate 

I tram vehemently protested against tlic fatal 
K almost into the valley of death until at length 
irnecl away and cried out to Havelock to lead 
le troops “ in God’s name.” 
oin the housetops, from the windows, from the 
-streets, there poured an unrelenting lire on the 
tod band, who could only stay now and then U^ 
a. volley through the side-alle}s held by inas.ses 
ooys and infuriated women. 

I tram, on his big Australian horse, was the first 
: ramble through a breach on the left of the 
y Guard, and in a moment “ big, rough-bearded 
writes a lady, one of the survivors of the 
son, “were seizing the little children out of our 
, kissing them with tears rolling clown their 
zs, and thanking God that they had coinc in 
to sav'C them from tlie fate of those at Cawtijuir” 

' the besieged Havelock brouglit no siip[dies, his 
and baggage had been left at the Alambilgh. 
provisions in the Residency were, however, found 
e inuch larger than had been reported. The 
ce.s were extended, and thcreb}" nece.ssarily 
cned, being more exposed to the mining opera- 
The garrison was reinforced but iiot relicwd. 
Relief of Lucknow had yet to come — a relief to 
fected by Colin Campbell. 

CCoUn Campbell — Old Khabarder, or Old Take- 
rs his soldiers loved to call him — was on 
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I Uh of Jul)% i^ 57 i <i^kecl when he could start 
i ICni^dand to take the chief command in India, 
-morrow, ” he curtly replied. He was then sixt)'- 
ycars of a^-c. He had seen service in the 
.‘riean War of l Si 2-14, in the second Sikh war of 
i-pi he had coniinandecl the Ilit^'hland Brigade in 
Crimea, at Alma, and Balaklava. On the 17th 
ai^ust, 1S57, he landed at Calcutta to take chief 
niaiuh “ No advance will take place without me,*' 
:rote to Oulrain on the eSth of September, “even 
Ih.‘ made witli a sin^ie re^'iment,” and to the 
:e of Cainl)ritU;e he afterwards added, “The dcs- 
Xc strec^l-fil^htinL;’ so gallantly conducted by Sir 
es Outrain and Ceiieral Mavclock — the only 
*se o}.Km to them — niiist, if possible, be avoided in 
re." It was not, however, until the 3rd of Novem- 
that the ( k)minan<lcr-in-Chicf reached Cawnpur, 
placed himself at the head of a small army of 
►o men and 30 L^uns. Nearly 2,500 of these were 
1 posed of C'olunel (u'eatheds column, which had 
ched from Delhi and driv'cn 7,000 of Sindhia’s 
•llions irof){)s frf^m before A o-ra. At Cawnpur he 
Cirneral Windhain with 500 Tn^’lish troops and 
nati\'e infanli*)^ and ^uiintu's to hold the canton- 
Us and hridi'c {)f boats across the Ganges and to 
ch llu: rebel force fnan Gwalior and Kalpi. 

)n the 10th of November Colin Campbell was 
liy I aicknow Kavanaoh, who nobly won the 
loria ( ’ro.ss by [)assin(4 from the Residency clis- 
•^c(\ as a native aiul making* his way throu^’h 
joo rebels, massed in and around the cit)^ to 
ry plans and news fn)in Ontram to the Com- 
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mancler-in-Cliicf. lnsU*;uI nf ;ulv;iii('fnv; slrai‘;lu 
throu”*h Lucknow ;vSir ('olin (';uuj>lH*II ('uuj.'jil liis 
way by the suburbs, captured ihr I )ilkusha. ( »r I’alace 
of Hearts DcH.^lit, and llir Marliiiirre a 

building erected by a ullirrr of lurtunc, 

Claude Martin, d'hc StH'iimlra a .'.(inarc 

feet each way, held by the rebels, u;is eari’ied by ihe 
93rd Highlanders, the idi ruiij.ib Uilles, 

who slew 2,500 of the l)est (iyiiline; iiieii in ()ii([li. 
a brig'ade of three full rts.;inienls. 

The Shah Najaf, a sin mg dt)iiied inusgiu-, wiih 
thick, heavy walls forly fei*! (ii';h, iu-ld nin a;*.iin-.l 
the haigiish cannonade lor the whtilr arieniimii, uiiiil 
Captain Peel, of the and his Hrili-.h '.aih»r:. 

came to tlie rescue, and in lla* wni’d-; uf tlu* I'niu 
mandcr-'in-Chiefs desj)at(:h “ ihe heavy y.nii . wfis* 
within 20 yards of Ihi^ Siuih Najaf, whriv ihey 
were unliinbered and pourt^d in nan id alh-r I’fuind 
against the inassi\-e walls of I In* bnildiii;;, tlie uiihrr 
ingfire of the 1 1 iglilandeisi <■< jvtainy, ihe iia\al bii".idi- 
from great loss. Ihit il was an aednii alino.i niies 
ainplecl in war. C'aplaiii Tei'l behawd \'ery miu h .1 . 
if he had been layiiip, tlm alMn-; adr an 

enemy’s frigate.” A bremL was ai Irirnh niadi*. 
but when Adrian l(ei)e and (ii’ly df In's men rlimbi-d 
in they found the laiildiny; descMMed. 

On tile I / th llu! Mes.s Ihai'i*, alter '.i\ (iMiir >’ 
fighting, was carried ])y a dtMai'luneiil nf \\u‘ ^ pd 
and a company of the* rjudi Imm,!. Ird h\‘ ( apiain 
VVfdseky, now C'ommander in rhief i.f du- Ihiii -h 
aimy, the Hritish (lag himie; j daerc | un in. •.uininit amid 
a shower uf bullets 1>\’ Liinilenaiit Rolua'ls, lu.w IdVhl 
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i Lord Roberts. The observatory and Pear! 
weie next carried, follnned b}* the historic 
; between Campbell, Havelock, and Outram. 
congratulations were soon damj^ecl by Sir 
Campbell’s order that within twenty- four 
lie garrison and army should quit Lucknow 
Lrch back to Cawnpur. 

wounded and side were carried out and by 
lit of the 22nd of November, the last man 
Lrcliecl from the entrcnclimcnts at Lucknow, 
fleer, Captain Waterman, was in the con- 
eft behind asleep. On waking up he found 
L known haunts abandoned and silent, and 
surrounded by some 40,000 rebel sepoys, 
still firing on the deserted posts. From 
ange scene of war and .silent desolation he 
[ to join the rear-guard, half-crazed from fear. 

33rd of November the Commander-in-Chief 
e to write, “ The movernent of retreat of last 
ly which the final rescue of the garrison was 
. was a model of discipline and exactness, 
a sequence was that the enemy was completely 
d, and the force retired b)’ a narrou’ tortuous 
e only line of retreat open, in the face of 50,000 
3 without molestation.” 

he morning of the 24th of November the soul 
noblc-miiidcd Henry Havelock passed away. 
:d at the Dilkusha Gardens at the age of 

VO. 

le soldiers marched on to Cawnpur they buried 
the Alanibagh gardens, where they carved 
ter H. on a tree to mark his last resting-place. 
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He did not live to receive the baronetcy and pension 
granted him, they liad to be handed on to his son 
and widow, yet from all came tributes to the memory 
of the heroic soldier-saint 

Outram was left to guard the Alambagh ; Colin 
Campbell, with the garrison he had relieved, marched 
back to Caw n pur, only to find that in his absence 
General Windham had been defeated byTdntia Topi, 
and was no^v surrounded b}^ an army of 25,000 rebels, 
mostly mutinous troops of Sindhia from Gwalior. 

Sir Colin Campbell at once sent his sick, wounded 
and the rescued women and children away to Alla- 
habad, and then led out his troops against the army 
surrounding Cawnpur under the command of the 
Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi, and Kunwar Singh the 
Kaja of Jagdispur. The encm3^’s right was driven in 
by three brigades under Adrian Hope, Walpole, and 
Inglis, and their artilleiy silenced' by a 24-poiinder 
dragged up by Peers sailors. The whole of the 
Gwalior contingent retreated, being pursued and cut 
up for a distance of fourteen miles. Nana Sahib 
escaped to a ferry over the Ganges, twenty-five miles 
above Cawnpur, all his guns and baggage were 
taken, and his followers dri\'cn into the river, the 
boats in which they endeavoured to escape being 
fired on and sunk. 

By the middle of March, 1858, Lucknow was finally 
recaptured, but the rebels were unfortunately allow^ed 
to escape across the Gumti, to swarm for months 
afterwards round Ndna Sahib in Rohilkhancl and 
the leading chieftains in Oudh, until they were 
driven over the frontier into Nepal, where they 
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miserably in the jungles or surrendered lu 
tvhclinin^ forces that closed in on 

m al 1 sides. 

Sir Colin Campbell, who had been raised to 
ge cLH Lord Clyde, was slowly and cautiously 
lie robcls before him in Oudh and Rohilk- 
I Rose, by his rapid marches in Central 

rriecl out without a single check a series of 
IS wliich for brilliancy, clash, and daring are 
1 parallel in the history of military operations 
Stiirting from Holkar’s capital at Indore 
had restored ordei*, he, carl}^ in iS^S, with 
.inins c)f 4,500 men, including four native 
:s, captured the forts of Rathgarh and 
and b}' the 31*0! of h'ebruar}' relieved the 
at Sugar, where a handful of liuropcaiis 
ciglat weary months clesperatcl)' defended 
aen and children from the rebel sepoys, 
e 13th of Februaiy he captured the strung 
iarhukota and forced the pass of iduiulinpiir, 
1^' tlic enem3'’s defences in tlic rear, wliich 
ed them that thc}^ fled panic-stricken, and 
’ the road to Jhansi, where, ten months before 
Skci'ie, the Resident, and sixty-seven Lnglish 
men, and children had l^ecn marched in re- 
n-occssion through the town and slain, amid 
e cries of the fanatic Muhammadan priests. 
)rtress, built of solid granite, sixteen to twenty 
on a steep precipitous rock, was held 
)0 men, headed by their fierce Rfmi Ganga 
o hnd sworn an und}n’ng \*LMigeance against 
[•lisliL rulers for having refused to recognise 
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her acluj3te(i child as heir to her dead husbands 
principality. 

For cii:;ht clays the bristling* guns from tin.! fori 
arisucrecl back sliot for siiot the besieging bat( c’rie-'. 
Sir Jliigh Rose at length determined to suv*c* liis 
anuiuinition and assault the almost clisinaiUK.'d fjf't 
ami cit}'. Before the attack could be delivered iu.‘\\ 
:;aine that Tantia Topi had crossed the river Hetu a^ 
UK I wa.s marching at the head of 20,000 tro(>|)s tc» 
he Rani’s aid. Sir Hugh Rose at once IrlV hi. 
ica\*\' guns playing on the city, and witli it5C){.) » »!' 
lis men marched to meet Tantia Topi, who ad\vino<*d 

I the head of his hosts confident of an easy \-icttiry. 
Icfnro the British artillery and cavalry the reix-h 
.']] back dismaj^ed, the ground for sixteen inih^s w 
a*c\vn with abandoned guns, stores, and ainni iinitii )ii 
,500 of Tantia Topi’s troops fdi, the rest, disl.ain h . I 
id broken, fied acros.s the Betwa back towards 
alpi. The wearied troops of Sir Hugh Ros.-, .sniu,- 
u-iorn had not for seventeen diiys and niplus (ahen 

t then- clothes nor unbridled their horses, Inul t-, 
in back for the attack on Jhansi. After .a desnc-ral, 
>istance the fort fell, and half the ^-arrison wa 
un. but the brave Queen escaped on horseliael 

I I he. infant stepson through the outposts of tin- 
iti.sh camiD. 

fhc forces of Tantia Topi and those of the os.-a,u d 
uisi kani made a stand at Kdnch, vvhonco l un- 
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?r a terrible heat, reachin^^ iio^ in the 
and Europeans stru^-glcd on, many 
by the roadside, ma?iy in j^reatcr numbers 
>lain by the enemy being* carried back 

L Rose, who was himself three times 
sensible from sunstroke, wrote on the 
y after the final attack, when the rebels 
out of Kalpi, “ It was in the shade, 

1 out of less than 400 of the 25th Native 
out of the ranks stricken by the sun.” 
of the success of the campaign, Lord 
once telegraphed to Sir Hugh Rose, 
.lire of Kalpi has crowned a .scries of 
:1 uninterrupted successes, t thank you 
rave soldiers with all my heart.” 
he campaign Sir Hugh Rose and his 
^d so severely that under medical advice 
n*ed to take immediate leave to Bombay 
s troops into cantonments, 
ons had been made for a cessation of 
crations when news was received tliat 
^ops at Gwalior had mutinied and placed 
their fort with its arsenal-guns and 
ider the command of Tantia Topi, and 
f Jhansi, who now had a force of some 
)ps to oppose to the worn-out British 
the i6th of June Sir Hugh Rose, joitied 
^r-General Napier, drove the rebels from 
cantonments, while Brigadier Smith cap- 
leights to the east of G\valior. In the 
t the Jhansi Queen, wearing her usual 
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manly costume, a reel jacket and trousers and white 
turban, was slain in a charge of the 8th Hussars, 
the rebel army thus losing their noblest and bravest 
leader who died amid the universal mourning of her 
people at the earl}^ age of twenty. 

the I9tli of June Gwalior v'as captured by 
Lieutenants Rose and Waller, who, with a handful 
of men, crept up the hillside and broke in the gates 
of the fort, Rose paying with his life for the daring 
enterprise. 

The Gwalior mutineers threw away their arms and 
ammunition and fled far away over the countr}% pur- 
sued by General Napier. Tantia Topi was captured 
by Captain, afterwards Sir Richard, Meade, and 
executed at Sipri on the i8th of April, 1859; Nana 
Sahib disappeared in the Nepal jungles and was 
never heard of more, though an occasional tele- 
gram in our daily papers still announces some 
foolish story of his reappearance. The surrender 
of the last 4,000 of his followers to Brigadier 
Holditch put an end to the final period of the 
Mutiny. 

Peace once restored, the Government of India passed 
from the Company to the Queen, who, on the 1st of 
November, 1858, in her Proclamation — the Magna 
Charta of the people of India — declared the future 
policy of British rule in India: “We hereby announce 
to the Native Princes of India that all treaties, 
engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company 
are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
maintained, and We look for a like observance on 
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)art. Wc desire no cxtensioi'is of Our [ji-esent 
rial possessions^ ; and whilo 'will permit no 

;sion upon Our clominioi'is oi* Our Rights to be 
:)tecl with impunity, We sanction no cin 

uTicnt on those of cithers, \V"o shall respect the 
, dignity, and honour of Native Princes us Our 
and we clesii'c tbett they— \yo\\ as \>\\r own 
:ts — should enjoy x^rijsjjerity, and that social ad- 
inent, which can only be secured hy internal 
and t^ood government. Wc hc>ld ourselves l) 4 »uiul 
^ Natives of Our Indian territories by the same 
„tions of duty, which bind ns to all Our other 
:ts, and those obligations t>y the hlcs.sing of 
wc shall faithfully- and conscientiousl\- fulfil 
y relying Ourselv-es on the ti'rith of Christianity 
ckiiowledtfincr with gratituclo the solace of re- 
, wc disclaim alike the right and the clc si re to 
;e our convictions on any of onr subjects." 
all those who had remained loyal and rendered 
;cs, rewards in money and land, lion ours and 
ations, were bcstcDwed wdth no stinting hand, 
to rex^ciitant Talukdars c^f Oudh wht > were 
ess of shedding- blood their estates were returtied 
an hereditary and ] permanent title, 
the sepoy anny sw’-ceping claanges \vere made, 
le close of the y^ear preceding the l\Tutin\', the 
, which consisted of six nativ^es to cver^"- h-uro~ 
was after the Mutiny reduced to the x^roj:)ortions 
o natives to one LLnropcan, and the aitillci^ was 
d almost entirely in the hand 55 of Eurojoeans. 
le Mutiny left behind it a heavy burden on the 
le of India. The National Dobt had grown from 
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S9j millions sterling to nearly 89 millions, and the 
three years of the Mutiny ended in a deficit of over 
30 millions sterling — a serious one when, with an income 
of not 37 millions, it was estimated that the year i860 
would end in a further deficit of millions. To 
restore the financial equilibrium Mr. Wilson, the new 
I'inance Minister, was obliged to place an income-tax 
of 4 per cent, on all incomes above ;£^50 a )’ear, and 
2 per cent, on all incomes from £20 to £^o^ but had 
to relinquish a proposed taxation of tobacco, and a 
license-tax on trades and professions. Mr. Samuel 
Laing*, wlio succeeded Mr. Wilson, abolished the 
income-tax on all incomes under ;£*50 a year, and 
effected a reduction of 3^ millions on military 
expen.ses, and half a million on civil expenditure. 
During the period from 1856 to 1862 the natural 
growth in the land revenue, showed an increase of 
2\ millions sterling .so that Lord Canning Avas able 
to declare in 1862 “that he left India in peace and 
prosperity.” 

Blind, weak, and incapable as Lord Canning’s de- 
tractors judged him, still the proudest boast of hi.s 
country will ever be that while hasty counsel urged 
him to WRge an almost justifiable war of retribution, 
he had courage to declare that “ no taunts or sarcasms, 
come from what quarter they may, will turn me from 
the patli Avhich I believe to be that of my public 
duty.” He had stood calm, proudly reserved and 
unmoved though the raging storm of race hatred 
surged around and almost threatened to sweep him 
away in its tempestuous passion. He had risked his 
reputation and sacrificed his life to carry out his trust 
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deteriTi 5 nation to deliver it ac^ain into her 
hands “\vithout sjDot or stain from any act 
He left India tired, wan, and broken 
receive, wit It in a few months’ lime, the 
t he was a ci^^ing nian with the weary cr^-, 
50 soon ? ” 
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INDIA UNDER TIIIC CROWN. 

Lord Er.uix succeeded Lord Cannin^^ on the reth 
of Afarch, 1862, and died witliiii two 3^cars. The ^rork 
of Government was carried on by Sir William Denison, 
Governor of Madras, until the arriwal of the new 
Vicen.n", Sir Jolrn Lawrence, who reached India on 
the 1 2th of January, 1864. 

India was in tlic meantime engat^ed in a disastrous 
frontier campaign, which at one time called forth for 
its suppression the whole available militaiy resources 
of the Government. To the west of the I nr 1 us, amid 
the fastnesses of the outlying spurs of the Hindu Kush, 
a band of fanatic Aluhammadans, known as Wahabfs, 
had formed a colony, whence they had spread .sedi- 
tious exhortations to all true Aluhammadans to aid 
with money, arms, and prayers in an unrelenting^ war 
against unbelievers. To their strongholds r)f Sitana, 
Jadiin, and Alalka in the Mahaban, or Mountains of 
the Great Forest, mutinous sepo^^s from the lowlands, 
wild Pathcins and fierce Afridis flocked in numbers, 
all eager to join in raiding the lowland villages 
and glad to swell the band of those whose lawless 
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were sanctioned a fanatic zeal f«jr tiic- 
)f the Muhammadan faith. In iS;^, lui.l 
1858, their fastnesses had been raide d aial 
ding-place at Sitiina burned tn Hu* gnsnifl, 
•ccruits from the Aliiliammaflan oilier, in the 
n Behar and Bengal, Hocked to the >tand.ini 

gth, in October, 1863, Brigadier-C'Tcnev.il Sir 
dhambcriain, was directed to march a-ain-st 
the head of 7,000 picked tn)(i])s. At tlu. 
Pass he was met by a force of i ^,qoj fi-hiine 
D had assembled to resent tlic threatcncl 
of their mountain homes. The Briti.-h f >rue 
ined in, and for three weeks the cainjj o.ulil 
I its own. From all quarters new triM>|)^ w ere 
orward, the pass was cleared, and b\' the j ;tli 
iber General Garvock, brought the tribe-inou 
. On the 22ncl of December the \\’aha))i' 
it at Alalka was burned, and the expedition 
aving lost over one- tenth of its tf.aal nunilKT. 
weeks after the Ambela campaign was ended. 

Lawrence arrived in India, where lu- ruler I 
uiaiy, 1869, having’, during his long -er\icc 
time lie first landed on the 9th of i 'ei}riKir\ , 
d ev’ery post from Assistant to the Ke-ideut 
i up to Viceroy. A few da\\s before Ik* 
Calcutta Air. Ashley BAlen had been de- 
from Darjiling on a mission to the cajhtal »>f 
a wild, unsettled country lying amid the 
as to the north of xAssam and Bengak whence 
Buddhist Tartars who inhabited the land 
aided the lowland valle}\s, carrying off the 




cattle from the British villages. The Embassy and 
its slender escort of one hundred sepoys, struggled on 
through the snow-clad mountain ranges, their passage 
opposed by the native clnefs who extorted bribes from 
the envoy and delayed his progress. When Fhinakha, 
the winter capital, was reached, Mr. Ashley lulen was 
subjected to many gross insults, and iiltimatel}' forced, 
under threats of imprisonment, to sign a humiliating 
treaty whereby it was agreed that the passes leading 
from Assam should be surrendered to Bhutan. To 
this treaty the British envoy affixed his signature, 
taking care, however, to add that he signed under 
compulsion.’’ He then escaped by night and brought 
back to India the news of the rc.su It of his mission. 
The treaty was at once repudiated, and three months 
given to the rulers of Bhutan to send in their sub- 
mission. No answer was received and wnv was 
declared. The forts commanding tlic passes from 
Bengal were captured and occu[}ied, but Colonel 
Campbell and a garrison of five hundred men were 
surprised while holding Diwangiri, and though they 
easily repelled the first assaults, their ammunition ran 
short and the water was cut off, so they were obliged 
to retire, and leave behind two guns and their sick and 
wounded to the care of the enemy. Jh*igadier Henry 
Tombs hurried up with reinforcements and soon 
terminated the ignominious warfare against a con- 
temptible and ignorant foe. The eiglitccn clw'ars, or 
passes, leading from Bengal and Assam, were sur- 
rendered by the Bhutias under jjroin ise of a yearly 
subsidy, thus adding a tea-growa'ng district some i8o 
miles long by 20 to 30 broad to British territory. 
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.e necessity was of kcepin.,. . 
vasion and the peaceful 1. .^V , 'i 
illagc and the firebrand, tla.r 
lacl to devise means to m, 
io- from the rava<,re.s of pest 
lime immemorial the husbrunf,', 
eys of India have ploi.oh^., j IV/ : 
d, and reaped the produce e.dm '• 
aaaig and j^oino- of their f. .r.,i. n 
to all alike they must p:i\- tri! i - 
me of the threat evils flon'in-^ f’,*,'.,' 
hose lule must be etidiinn i, P;.; 

tenors, arising from 
:e and famine — they* fly in ir-ni .r 
leir homes waiting for death 


utter desolation spread ov.-r tt,.- 
d one million of its inhai>i mnl 
ntire population, perished fj.,,,, 
itrict lay within easy reach . ,! 
i-tile eiiouorh to have exp. atoi 
le previous year, yet in i .Si h 


1 habitable desert. 


iral tracts, lying along the .-'ll. , re-. 
, were then not only shut in fn.ni 
gh mountains and inacce-.>i!ilc 
c monsoon winds rayed, but \\ ere 
the north or south in con.se'c] uenee 
unbridged rivers, o\er u liich lay 
ommunication from Calcuit.i ..r 


er, 1S65, the rains failed and the 
the people prayed for renii.-.-ii .n 
22 
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of the land revenue, for there remained to them neither' 
money nor food. It is impossible for the British 
administration in India to tell what ^waiii lies hidden 
under ground in the vilhio-e store-pits, or how much is 
held back by the merchants who hope to gain a ricli 
harvest when prices rise hii^h or when scarcit)' j^asscs 
into actual famine. So in 1865 the chief Revenue 
authorities saw no reason for alarm; the land of Orissa 
was the richest in India ; rice was reported to be held 
in plenty by the village merchants, and it was expected 
that more w'ould be imported by priv^ate enterprise 
when prices commenced to rise. In May, 1866, the 
news suddenly reached Sir John Lawrence that the 
people were actually dyiii”’ in their thousands, that 
along the sandy and worn-out roads no carts could 
travel, while ships laden with food lay tossing at the 
mercy of the waves near the coast, no boat from the 
shore being able to reach them on account of the 
monsoon winds. Famine amid surrounding plenty 
devastated Orissa and Ganjam. Cholera, fevei', and 
disease stalked abroad among the emaciated ]3eoj)lc 
who strove to support life by eating the shriv^elled 
leaves of the stunted shrubs and earth from the 
ant-hills. 

When the long-lookcd-for rain at Icngtii came, the 
wide Mahanadi rose in flood, broke its high iDanks, 
and spread its ^vaters ov^er a district one tliousand 
.square miles in extent. The new-sown crops were 
covered, and millions of the despairing population 
driven from their homes. 

The terrible loss incurred during the short course 
of the Orissa famine, and the suddenness with which 
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ter passed beyoiid control, compelled the 
tnt in 1868, when the rains again failed in 
India, to notify to the district officers that 
id be held directly responsible for all loss (jF 
could possibly be prevented. Wells were 
ely dug, the land revenue was remitted, food 
Jlh was hurried to the threatened districts 
i territory, where loss of life was happily 
vhile in the native states of Rajputana up- 
half a million people perished in two ^^cars. 
estion of prevention and mitigation of famine 
ained the gravest problem of Indian ad- 
ion. During recent years all the skill and 
within reach of a W'estern civilisation have 
lelessl}^ called upon to devise means w^hcreby 
brings of the people might in some degree, 
)e alleviated. A new Department of Irriga- 
the purpose of planning and constructing 
* the ]M‘otection of districts liable to drought 
was instituted under Colonel Richard 
New works, costing some quarter of a 
terling, were carried out before John Law'- 
l India, and plans had been prepared for 
;timatcd to cost at least ^'30, 000,000, within 

onstruction of raih\'a}\s was pushed forward, 
5 miles of rail were opened up in five years, 
ndia, which jjossessed only 21^ miles of rail- 
1853, had 4,000 miles opened up by 1868. 
always, which cost 17,000 per mile, were 
:ed with money raised upon the security of 
guarantee of 5 per cent, interest, so that 
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the shareholders incurred no risk. It was not till the 
Northern ihinjab Railway was commenced that State 
railwa>^s n^ere constructed and monc}/ raised at from 
3 to 4 i^er cent., the line being carried out on the 
narrow-gauge system, or one metre in width, costing 
only some i^6,ooo per mile. 

Though the rice-growing districts on the east 
coast suffered so terribly from famine, tlie cotton- 
growing tracts on the west had enjoyed undreamed- 
of prosperity. 

During the period of the American Civil War the 
demand for Indian cotton, for the Lancashire mills, 
in consequence of the supply from America having 
ceased, became so great that the price in Bombay 
rose fourfold. When the war came to an abrupt 
close in 1865, the American cotton, with its long 
staple, again easily ousted the Indian cotton in the 
home markets, and the Indian merchants and culti- 
vators were suddenly deprived of their new^-found 
means of wealth. Tlie wages of labour fell to their 
normal condition ; the cotton merchants in Bombay 
failed one after another. Companies, started in the 
days of prosperity for visionary schemes of land re- 
clamation, mining, tea-planting, and every form of 
wild and impossible project, immediate)}-" collaj^sed. 
The final blow came in 1866, w'hen the Bombay 
Bank, empowered by a new charter granted in 1864 
by Sir Bartle Frcre, the Governor of Bombay, to 
make large advances on other than Government 
securities, failed, half its capital was lost in place of 
which it held some two millions of useless debts. 
Not only were the merchants involved in the ruin, 
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nany of the Government officials who had 
.‘ir lono'-carned savings to a bank they had 
. secure from its close connection with the 
nt. The general depression was further 
by the fact that the cxtraordinar\^ exj^endi- 
:productive worlcs, joined to an increasing 
ixpcnditure resulted in a deficit of eleven 
erling during the three years from 1866 to 

incial position was undoubtedly grave, and 
aine more complicated, owing to demands 
)ver and above those neccssai*}’' for internal 
welopment of the resources of the countr}', 
:tion against famine and pestilence, 
essing nature of these demands can be 
Kited from the fact that from the yezir 
^ Paul L, the Russian Czar, stro\‘e to gain 
Napoleon in his fir.st advance from the 
Dwards Herat, Kandahar, and the Indus, 
the year 1885, when Mr. Gladstone dc- 
.n immediate vote of ;^i 1,000,000 from 
;h Parliament to prepare for a war which 
inevitable, the Indian Government has 
t necessar}" to spend upwards of 70 
terling in .securing the north-w'cst passes 
possibility of invasion, while the annual 
*e on frontier fortifications has increased so 
as almost to lend justification to the 
>ntention that the finances of India have 
ced to the verge of bankruptcy, 
estion first came within the sphere of 
Dolitics six months before John Lawrence 
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landed in Calcutta, when the Amir of Afg'hanis- 
tan, Dost iMuhammad, died at Herat, and left his 
kingdom to his son Sher All, passing over his two, 
elder sons Afzul and Azim, both born of a mother 
less noble than the mother of Sher Aii. In 1864 
Muhammad Afzul Kh^in rose in rebellion and pro- 
claimed himself Amir at Balkh ; Azim hurried from 
liis Governorship at Kuram to the aid of his elder 
brother, while among the other sixteen of Dost 
]\iu ham mad's sons a fratricidal war commenced. 

Towards the fighting brothers Lawrence steadily 
maintained a policy of “ non-intervention ” ; and to 
whichever brother succeeded in establishing himself 
in power at Kabul, Herat, or Kandahar, friendly 
letters of congratulation were sent. 

By September, 1868, Sher Alf succeeded in 
establishing himself as Amir of Afghanistan, hi.s 
brother i\zim fled as a fugitive to Turkestan, and 
Abclur RahmAn, son of Afzul, escaped to Khiva, 
thence to Bokhara and Tashkend, in Turkestan, 
where he received a pension of 18,000 rouble.s from 
the Russian Government. When Sher Ali was com- 
pletely in possession of his father’s dominions the 
Viceroy offered him a sum of ;^6o,ooo, along with 
3,500 muskets, in accordance with the strongly ex- 
pressed opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who w’rote : 
‘AVhatcver the price it must be paid, of such para- 
mount importance is it to obtain at the present 
time a dominant position at Kabul, and to close 
that avenue of approach against Russia.” 

Unfortunately the ruler of Afghanistan was now 
wearied with the English, who had stood aloof during 
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xible and dissension, only to come forward, 
? was established, to make friends witli him 
ad risen to po\rer. More than once Sher 
to «*ain the aid and alliance of Russia- — 
k John Lawrence determined to o[)pose, 
wrote to the Home Government, it was 
to inform Russia “ in firm but courteous 
\cit it cannot be permitted to interfere in 
of Afghanistan ” 

lyo succeeded to the Governor-Gcjieralsln'p 
nd Sher Ali came to Ambala hoping to 
:hc new Viceroy an alliance offensiv'e and 
.gainst all his enemies. From Lord Ma\aj 
could obtain no treaty, no promise of a 
'ance, not even a recognition of himself 
scendants as jK)sse.ssing a right to rule in 
n. The Governor could only declare that 
spared to give him all the moral support 
er ; and that in addition we are willing to 
,vith inonc)^ arms and aminunition, native 
nd in other ways, whenever we deem it 
► do so/^ 

Alayo it seemed well that the people of 
n should gradually and surely learn that 
text would a British soldier cross their 
) interfere in their internal affairs. He 
an agreement could be made with Russia 
ith nations would consent to abstain from 
with the dominions held by Sher Ah', 
the Oxus as the northern boundary of 
n. 

iry, 1873, the boundaries to the north of 
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Afghanistan were fixed, Russia consenting to waive 
an}^ objections to Badakshan and Wakhan being in- 
cluded in the territories held by the Amir, Sher Ali. 
The safest polic}" for tlie Indian Government to 
pursue with regard to Afghanistan had been in- 
dicated by Sir John Lawrence in the following 
words : “ We think it impolitic and unwise to 
decrease any of the difficulties which would be en- 
tailed on Russia, if that Power scriousl}^ thought of 
invading India, as wc should constantly decrease 
them if we left our own frontier and met her half- 
way in a difficult country and possibly in the midst 
of a hostile or exasperated population, Wc sec no- 
limit to the expenditure which such a move might 
require, and wc jirotest against the necessity of 
having to impose taxation on the [icople of India,” 
In his opinion the threatened danger could only 
be averted by husbanding our finances and con- 
solidating and multipljn’ng our resources in quiet 
preparation for all contingencies wliich no Indian 
statesman should disregard.” 

The importance of tins policy was further forced on 
Lord Mayo b}^ tlie fact that, in addition to the deficit 
of eleven millions sterling accruing from the \'car.s 
1866-69, the estimates for 1869-70, his first year of 
office, disclosed on examination a further probable 
heavy deficit of nearly millions sterling. Not- 
withstanding the urgency of providing for a pos.siblc 
recurrence of famine and the necessity of opening up 
the resources and trade of the countr)^ by an exten- 
sion of railways, as well as providing for the defence 
of the North-west Frontier, Lord Mayo wrote : “ I am 
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•cl to have another deficit, if it lead to 

mtion of the Army, the reduction of Civil 
ments, and the stoppage of Public Works." 
taihnent of the grant for public works, by 
of tile amount for local exjjenfliliire, by 
le incoriic-tax from l 2,^ per cent., and 
sing the salt duties in and Madras, 

yoy succeeded in changing- an expected 
• 1^50,000 into a surplus of ^'loS.ooo. 

le next three years, from 1870-1 to 1S72-3, 
yo’s financial reforms resulted in a surplus of 
> 4 - 

>rd Ma^^o’s efforts for the welfare (if India 
a sad close on the Stli of I'ebruarv. 1872, 
was stabbed b}' a convict while insj.iectin^ 
ct settlement of the Andaman Ishmds. 
id and impressive account is ^iven in the 
Sir J ames Fitzjames Stephen, edited by 
ler, L^eslie Stephen, of the solemnit\' (if the 
procession, wFcn tlic bod}* uf the dead 
was home throu^'h the streets of Calcutta, 
ible reality seems to have struck the minds 
le sorrowing onlookers that the\' were but 
of foreigners as.se rting their right to wage 
r Western civilisation amid a hostile pcciplc 
aid willingly free themselves, if passible, 
j galling restraints under wliich their peace 
)Sperit3^ were assured. In a letter from 
, dated February 23, 1872, Sir James 

described his feelings, which must have 
mmon to many of the onlookers ; " I never 
1 to be impressed by a mere ceremonial, 
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there were some tilings almost oppressive from 
rcaliU’ and solcmnit}^ . . . The whole road was 
1 with troops on both sides, but they stood at 
vals of several }'ards, and there was an immense ^ 
d close behind, in some places in between them, 

I saw some suspicious-looking fellows grinning 
sneering and showing their teeth m3\self, and 
t as if I could ha\'C killed them. No one who 
lot felt it can imagine how wc all feel out here 
•gard to such matters. Wdieii Lord Mayo was 
)cd I think every man in the country felt as if 
k 1 been more or less stabbed himself. . , . There 
a dead silence all the way and the Europeans as 
as death/’ 

few days after he describes the scene when the 
1 was carried to the ship. You cannot imagine 
.wful .solemnity which all this precaution gave the 
c thing. It was like marching through a city 
dead and half besieged. . . . There was a stern 
of reality about the whole affair quite unlike 
one has seen elsewhere. Troops and cannon 
y'Lin-carriagcs .seem out of place in England . . . 
t is a very different matter here ivhere everything 
upon military force. The guns and the troops 
lot only the outward and visible marks of pov^er, 
hey are the i^ower itself to a great extent.” 

Lets such as these, apparent to most British 
als in India, military and civil alike, have a 
ficance more or less definitely indicated by the 
silence univer.sally held by all thoughtful men 
1 their opinion is sought on Indian affairs, for 
know full well the appalling catastrophe that 
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vcep^ over the land, rolling away innocent 
:y alike, if once the spring were recklcssl>’ 
which at present holds all quiet in a 
sleep of peace and amity. 

Loicl Isoi thbrook lancled at Calcutta in Ma\', 
i assumed charge of the Government from 
.piei, India was at peace, the finances satis- 
ind liopes entertained that the income-tax 
i abolished, a surplus of millions being 
on the year’s estimates. Trade was pros- 
laving grown rapidly .since the opening in 
:he Suez Canal. The new Viccro}' was free 
alnily the pressing questions daily becoming 
portant, arising from the steady advance flf 
) wards the Hindu Kush. 

55 General Kaufmann reached Samarkand, 
idra had bccuinc tributary to the Czar. By 
73, Khiva fell, and the territories of the Khan 
le right bank of the Oxus were annexed, 
ir of Afghanistan, alarmed for the safety of 
kingdom, at once sent an envoy with all 
Simla to learn from Lord Northbrook if he 
pend on the English for help in the event 
vn lands being invaded, 
id had been assured by the Russian Govern- 
at Afghanistan lay outside the sphere of 
[ucsts, so Lord Northbrook sent back word 
\mir that there was no cause for alarm » 
i English Government was prei^ared to 
with money and supplies, and in case of 
even to send troops to his help, if he con- 
) follow the advice of the Viceroy and gi\’e 
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no cause of offence by aggression against Russian 
territory. The Am'ir received the message of the 
Viceroy with scant courtes}’. The arms forwarded to 
him were accepted, but five lakhs of rupees, offered 
as a compensation for the loss of a portion of 
Scistan, were not accepted. Sher Ali had deter- 
mined to set his face away from the ruling jjowers 
in India, and closely watch the advance of Russia. 
In Lord Salisbury’s opinion, however, it was neces- 
sary that the Amir of Afghanistan .should be called 
upon to receive a British Agency at Kabul, so 
that immediate information might be obtained of 
Rus.sian operations on the frontiers, and timel}' 
remonstrance.^ be made at St. Petersburg by a 
British envoy. Lord Northbrook thought otherwise. 
He knew well the inveterate objection the Amir had 
alwa3's manifested to the presenee of British officers 
at Kabul, and he was sati.sfied that accurate informa- 
tion of the affairs of Afghanistan could be obtained 
from the native Indian envo}' theii resident at the 
Ctjiirt of the Amir. The Viceroy and hi.s Council 
accordingly felt compelled to protest again.st the 
policy of forcing a British Embas.sy on Afghanistan, 
and in 1876 the Viceroy felt it necessary to request 
that he should be relieved, on the grounds of ill- 
health, from the duties of his office. 

During Lord Northbrook’s administration three 
important events happened. In 1 873-4 a threatened 
famine in I.ower Bengal w'as averted by timely 
relief and the purchase of grain. The GAekwar 
of Baroda was tried on a charge of having en- 
deavoured to poison the British Resident, Colonel 
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independent of either.” That the Amir 
nctly understand the true nature of his 
to the two empires, each watching' with 
patience ever}' inuve made to checkmate 
dvance, was told b\’ the Viceroy' the un- 
til that “ his position is rather that of an 
dn between two iron pots.” At the same 
mV was informed by' Lord SalislDury' that 
the treaty' of nor by^ Lord May'o in 
)y Lord Northbrook in 1^73, “was any 
iven of unconditional protection.” 
lin^, however, the Amir was resolved not 
md that u'as tlie cjitjy of any' Ln^iish 
his dominions. He knew that the ap- 
an Kngli.sh officer at Kabul would j^^oad 
natic subjects to fury', and that neitlier 
jsition nor the envoy^’s life M'ould be 
\imV had also doubts respcctiiy^ the in- 
the En^dish, for lie had seen the British 
NVjveinber, J876, take up a permanent 
osition at Quetta on the south of his 
-a move he deemed, not unnaturally', to be 
p in the advance t(j wards Kandahar and 
^ Amir accordingly', in his rejdy' to the 
tccl that he objected to the ap}xiintment 
y% for “ We mistrust y^ou, and fear you 
11 sorts of reports about us, wdiich will 
oe brought forward against us and lead 
king the control of our affairs out of 
’ Lord Ly'tton, finding that neither 
finesse nor harsh threats could force an 
fghanistan, peremptorily' refused to enter 
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into further ne^*otiations with the Amir, who was 
left for the future to take what course he deemed 
fit for the preservation of the independence of his 
own dominions. 

In Europe the Russians had crossed the Balkans 
and forced on Turkey the Treaty of San Stefano, 
only to be held in check by England, who mobilised 
her forces and broug’ht to Malta sepoys from India. 
Still, if England could stay the course of Russia 
towards the Mediterranean, Russia could strive to 
shake to its very foundations the British rule in India. 
Before the Peace of Berlin had been signed Stolietoff 
was hurrying from Samarkand to Kabul bearing to 
the Amir a treaty of friendshiyj and alliance. As soon 
as the news reached the Viceroy that a Ru.ssian 
Embassy had been received by the Amir, and that 
Russian soldiers were to be seen in the bazaars at 
Kcibul, he determined, whether the Amir desired it or 
not, to send an English officer to Afghanistan. 

lAom Peshawar Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
directed to march with a small escort to Kabul 
through the Khaibar Pa.ss. At All Masjid, the 
first fort commanding the mountain pass, Major 
Cavagnari received a polite intimation that if the 
embassy advanced further its passage would be 
resisted by force of arms. 

In vain Lord Lawrence pleaded that the English 
nation should refrain from imperilling its position by 
advancing beyond its own strong boundaries on the 
Indian frontier to wage war against a foe that would 
never tamely submit to foreign invasion. In vain 
Lord Northbrook urged that since the signing of the 
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I 3 eirlin all fear of clanger had passed away, 
cleclaiecl against the Aim'r on the 21st of 
a.ticl before tho year was out General Sir 
3 ro\vne vv^as enecxniped with a conquering 
ilialcibad ; Sir Donald Stewart had marched 
^ttn. up the Pinhfn Valley to Kandahar, 
Frederick l.^oberts had made his way 
tlae Xuram Veil ley. The Amir, accom- 
/ a. remnant of the Russian Embassy fled 
CeLpital. On tlio 21st of February, 1879, 
.t Kalkh, forsaken by his allies, and left his 
Lit) Kh/in, to inn,kc what terms he could 
Dnglish who now held Afghanistan. On 
of May the "T reaty of Gandamak was 
Y which the external policy of Afghanistan 
eel under BritiisD control, the districts of 
Pishin, and SiDi ceded, the control over 
5 guarding the Klhaibar and Kuram passes 
locl, and a pernianent British ein^oy and 
: cep ted at KdlDLit With calm resignation 
s Cavagnari, William Jenkins of the Civil 
Dr. Kelly, and I^ieu tenant Hamilton. V.C., 
siaty-fivc of the Guides, rode into the Bala 
n. the 24th of J 1879, to meet the fate 

>vvcd by those wlio knew the deep hatred 
clccl in the hearts of the fanatic tribesmen 
Loistan against tlac intruders in their land. 
"G weeks the einDassy remained at Kabul in 
ileiicy near the -/Amir’s palace. Each da}^ Sii* 
vagnari reported that all went well. Suddenh', 
3rd of September, the pent-up storm burst 
fire city rabble, led on by the wild .soldiery 
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of Herat, came clamouring to the Residency gates. 
The defenders fought long for their lives ; they fell 
one by one, and the last of the Guides perished amid 
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the flames of the Residency. Lord Lytton had, at 
last, more than justifiable grounds to exact the ut- 
most penalty from the new Amir for his treacherous 


- ^ 7 ^ /xJliVL^ 3-9 

^ ^ treaty i=^afc conduct to a Ihiti^h 


nicral Sir I^'^'^clerlck l^oberts, at tl^e liead 
5 >500 inoti a.nc1 twenty ^uns, niardicd 
^ Kuram and received tUe suIj- 

^ ^kub f)n the 2nd of October, 

the whole A f^lian force of seine thirteen 
^vas drivcia before the aclvanciuj^ force, 

' iith Sir l^^rcclcrick Roberts was before 
icy vicM'in^ the burnt ruins where (.'avae;'- 
band had bravely fought and died. 

/ of murder or treachery were him ted out 
Gth the Ainifr w^as deported to India, and 
army of se\"eia thousand men encani|.)ed 
hshts overlooking Kabul. Towar<ls the 

1 year the tribesmen gathered tcr^ether, 
"d in from ^11 .sides against the handful of 
-^ops. On tho 1 1 til of December C ieneral 
s sent out tow^Lrcls Ghazni with f )nr Iiorse- 
ms, a trooj .3 oT the 14th ben^'al Ihaiiccrs, 
uadrons of the 9th Lancers, to aid Geucral 
n in scattorin^- the tribesmen w ho were 

in Lrom the west towards Kabul. As 
assey advaricecl he suddenly fouiicl hiin.sclf 

2 with upwards of 10,000 Afghan fii^ditinj^r 
immediately opened fire on the hritish 

charge of two hundred of the I-aiiccrs 
nidst of the foe held them bacrls: for a 
, but at a loss of si>i:teeii men and twn 
riie 13 ritish force were outnuiiibercd, and 
bicutcnaiat l-fardy, of the Horse ^Artillery, 
his ^'un, wdiich had to be spiked, and 
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the three remaining guns were abandoned in a deep 
watercourse whence they were afterwards brought in 
by Colonel Maegregor. 

As General Massey's force retired, keeping tlic 
cnem)' at bay, two hundred men of the 72nd High- 
landers, ordered out by Sir Frederick Roberts, came 
to the rescue, and gaining the village Deh Mazung at 
the gorge of a pass in the hills to the west of the 
Sherpur cantonments, prevented the further advance 
of the Afghan tribesmen. The Afghans, defeated in 
their attempt to rush the cantonments, took posses- 
sion of the hills near Kabul. To their aid reinforce- 
ments poured in from all sides, and daily assailed 
the position held by an army little more than 
that which had retired in the winter of 1841. Sir 
Frederick Roberts, knowing that the enemy would 
soon deliver themselves over into his hands to be 
heavily smitten and broken in pieces, quietly waited 
his time, and withdrew the whole of his troops into 
the cantonments. Ever cool and ever cheerful he 
was to be seen at all hours of the clay and night 
passing from post to post, encouraging each soldier, 
leaving nothing to chance. 

On the last night of the Mohurrum, the 23rd of 
December, the ninety years’ old chief of Gliazni 
Mashk-i Alam, who, by his influence, had fanned 
a religious war of extermination against the un- 
believers, sent forth from the heights of Asmai the 
signal, a flame of fire, for a final attack. Some 
30,000 fierce clansmen and trained soldiers, led by 
howling bands of Ghcizfs, rushed down on the 
camp. Within the entrenchments dead silence 
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I each man his post had been allotted. 
Afghan host drew close the sullen roll of 
:ry rang out from the trenches and bastions 
‘ after volley a’as poured into the dense 
advancing foes. For hours the fierce 
trove to gain the defences, till, taken in 
)y four guns sent out from an 0[)ening in 
:o the north, they broke, pursued by the 
id left their thousands dead behind, the 
escaping to cany the news of their defeat 
cle through the villages of i\fghanistan, 
?oth of July, 1880, by the direction of Lord 
3 had succeeded Lord Lytton, it was an- 
D the chiefs and sardars at Kabul by Mr. 
Lepel Griffin that the Viceroy and Govern- 
e Queen-Empress had decided to recognise 
Afghanistan Abclur Rahman Khan, grand- 
est Muhammad, who had long been a 
in Russian territory. 

lays later, on July 27th, a terrible disaster 
iral Burrows’ Brigade at Maiwand. Ayiib 
ther of Yakub Khan, had marched from 
Kandahar, and there met two Bombay 
six companies of the 66th, a troop of 
ilery, and some native cavalry, which he 
ited, inflicting on them a loss of 964 killed 
OLinded. 

A.bdur Rahman could be left in safety at 
opponent, Ayub Khan, had to be crushed 
averse to the English troops retrieved. On 
>f August Sir Frederick Roberts, at the 
0,000 men, 2,835 being Europeans, set out, 
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without wheeled artillery, on his famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar 320 miles distant. The force 
readied Robat on tlic eStli, the distance, 303 miles, 
having been covered in twenty days, and in the battle 
of Kandahar, fouglit on the ist of September, Ayiib 
Khan was defeated, his army dispersed, some 1,000 
of his troops slain and all his guns captured. 

The British troops were gradually withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, and the Kuram and Khaibar Passes 
relinquished in the year t88o-i. On the ist of April, 
1881, Kandahar was evacuated and Abdiir Rahman 
left to consolidate his power and extend his sway 
over his subjects. 

The remainder of Lord Ripon’s administration was 
devoted to the peaceful development of the resources 
of the country. He abolished the import duties, espe- 
ciall)^ those on cotton goods ; he enlarged and extended 
the principle of local self-government, set free the 
vernacular press from the restrictions imposed on it 
by Lord Lytton, extended the criminal jurisdiction 
of native Civil servants of the grade of District Alagis- 
trate, re-established the Department of Re\'enuc and 
Agriculture, and made efforts for the encouraging of 
primary education on the lines reccjinmendcd by an 
Education Commission which he appointed. 

The final expansion of British India took place 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, wlio, on the 
1st of January, 1S86, annexed Upper Burma, Mandalay 
having been captured in November, 1883, by General 
Prendergast, in consequence of the barbarities and 
intolerance of King Thcebaw. 

In 1885 it seemed that war was almost inevitable 
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, Russia and England. 0„ 

istaa Sn- Pctei- Lumsdcn an.l a Ru-dm 

ision were engaged in laying- 



iries of the AmiV’ri dominions miuI ilv^rc of 
Both sides laid claim to Panjdch at the 
of the Kushk and Marshal Ri\crs. 'file 
creneral, Shams-ud-D/n, moved his soldiers 


n 


across the Kushk River, and v^as ordered to retire by 
the Russian general, Komaroff. He refused, and five 
hundred of his force were shot down in less than an 
hour by the Russian Cossacks and Turkomans. At 
the time the Amir Abdur Rahman was at Rawal 
Findi on a visit to Lord Dufferin, and the expected 
war, for which the English Parliament had, at the 
request of Mr. Gladstone, voted an immediate grant 
of eleven millions sterling, was happily averted by 
the Amir withdrawing his claim to Panjdch, his right 
to Zurfikar being recognised in exchange. 

For the first time in the history of British rule in 
India the native princes eagerly pressed forward in 
the supposed emergency with offers of aid in money, 
transport, and men, some even offering to maintain 
their own troops at the front if the Viceroy would but 
accept their offer to repel what was feared would be 
the commencement of a Russian invasion. 

On the 3rd of December, 1888, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne landed at Bombay, having been appointed 
to succeed the Earl of Dufferin, created Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava for his services during his Vice- 
royal t}% 

Many and varied were the problems that presented 
themselves for solution during the administration of 
Lord Lansdowne. First there were the questions in 
connection with the National Congress, or assemblage 
of representatives from all parts of India, which first 
met in 1886, and still continues annually to hold 
meetings in December of each year, to formulate and 
press on the Government measures which it deems 
essential in consequence of the newly awakened 
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aspirations of the more educated nati\^e3. 
also questions connected with local repre- 
^d freedom of members of the Legislative 
discuss finance and financial legislation, 
)iis respecting the newly aroused, bitter, 
inguinary feuds between different religious 
die community in India, all of which await 
)n in the future. 

lition of affairs at Manipur, on the borders 
and in Chitral, a state lying between 
1 and the North-west frontier, were of 
sdiate interest. All that is at present 
J it is doubtful if more ever will be 
the true facts of the former is that in 
jtate of Manipur, having an area of 
o square miles, the ruling chief was, 
1890, driven out from his territories 
\ brother, the Senapati, or leader of the 
mother of his brothers proclaimed Regent 
The chief fled first to Mr. Grimwood, 
/’s agent at Manipur, thence to Calcutta. 
Dy at once directed Mr. Quinton, Corn- 
er Assam, to proceed to Manipur and 
he newly appointed Regent as chief of 
but at the same time directions were 
the Senapati should be captured and 
With an escort of four hundred Ghurkas 
•Colonel Skene left Assam and inarched to 
Lere he summoned the newly appointed 
d the Senapati to meet him in public 
: intention being that the Senapati should 
pprised of the intentions of Government 
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1 publicly arrested. As the Senapati, however, die! 

deem it wise to attend the Darbar, an attempt 
i made on the 24th of March to arrest him at his 
n house. He resisted, and in turn attacked the 
?idency. Mr. Quinton, Mr. Gnnnvood, and Colonel 
:nc, were outnuinbered, and when they went \vith 
a^* of truce to the Regent they were ti'eachcrously 
assinated. 

file escort retreated from the Residency, iDut on 
arrival of reinforcements order was restored. The 
lapati and those guilty suffered the penalty of 
.th, the Regent was transported for life, and a 
lor representative of the ruling family nominated 
the British Government to the chieftainship, a 
itical Resident being placed in adminstrative charge 
ing the minority of the young Raja, 

"hitral, a state larger than Wales, inhabited by 
ne eighty thousand wild and reckless hill-incn, 

I for long preserved its independence, hid away 
t was amid the surrounding vast mountain ranges. 
)arated from Russian territories by the state of 
ikhan, Chitral guards the Ishkamun and Baroghil 
>ses leading across the Hindu Kush — the great 
lershed between India and Central Asia — to the 
■nirs. 

n 1876 the Chief of Chitral sought to enter into 
ndly relations with the Maharaja of Kashmir — a 
icy in which he was encouraged by the Indian 
vernnient, as it was hoped that thereby effectual 
itrol might be ultimately gained over the northern 
ises, and to some extent a voice in the external 
urs of Chitral itself In 1878 a treaty was 
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:lra\vn up under IwOrd Lytton’s auspices 
Chief of Chitral and the Maharaja of 
By this treat}" it wan ay;rced that an 
ncy should be established at Gil^it on 
frontier. This position was to be j^*ar- 
Kashmir troopers, for the jjurposc of 
Tel reporting on Russian intrigues and 
nents in the scarce!}^ known tracts l}nng 
ihmu' and the Pamirs. Tliis agency was 
In 1881, but re-established under Lord 
in 1889, with instructions that the Rcsi- 
om time to time to visit Chitral, and if 
n up a road thence to Pc.shawar. 
t, 1892, the Mchtar, or ruler, of Chitral 
second son, aged twent}'-fivc, Arzahul- 
ered all his brothers within reach, and 
) the Viceroy that he had been acknow- 
f with the “unanimous con.scnt of his 
equesting at the same time that an 
nt should be sent to Chitral. 
ot long before the new chieftain was 
his uncle, Sher Afzal, who wa.s in turn 
from Chitral b}" the old Mehtar’s eldest 
•uLMulk, who had returned from Gilgit, 
ad won the fa\'our of the agent, Colonel 
her Afzal retired to Baclakshan, where 
a pensioner of the Amir of Afghanistan, 
m-Major Robertson was deputed by the 
visit Chitral and report on the state of 

2 British Government was con.sidcring the 
expedient to pursue with regard to the 
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state the question suddenly developed fresh complf- 
cations from the fact that the new chief, Nizam-ul- 
Miilk, was, on the ist of January, iSqSj at a 
hunting party at the instigation of Amir-ul-Mulk, his 
half-brother. 

The Amir of Afghdnistdn had undertaken, by the 
Durand Agreement of November 12, 1893, not to 
interfere with Chitral, but, strange to say, ^Yhen 
Umra Khan, Chief of Jandol, a neighbouring state 
l}'ing between Chitral and Peshawar, attempted in 
the confusion to seize Chitral, he was joined, on 
February 21st, by Sher Afzal, who had somehow 
escaped from tlie custody of the Amfr. 

Four days later the fickle tribesmen of Cliitral 
joined the two insurgent chieftains, and raised the 
standard of rcv^olt against their new chief and his 
English supporters. Surgeon-Major Robertson was 
driven into the fort, and on the 13th of Februar}" wrote 
that he was holding out with 240 men and had ample 
supplies for three months. On the 3rd of March 200 
Kashmir infantry, under Captain Campbell, advanced 
from the fort to reconnoitre the positi(3n of the enemy. 
They were driven back with a loss of twcnt3^-three 
killed and thirty wounded. Surgeon-Captain Whit- 
church bravely won the Victoria Cross for bearing 
Captain Baird, who was mortally wounded, tlirough 
the attacking enemy three miles back to the fort. 

Cut off from the outside world, the defenders 
gallantly held the fort from March 3rd to April 17th, 
in which time loi of their number were wounded, 40 
fatally. The full strength of the garrison consisted 
of 99 men of the 14th Sikhs, 301 of the Kashmir 
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under the command of Sup^^enn-MaiMr 
the agent, Captains Townshend un*! 
Lieutenants Garden and Harley, and 
aptain Whitchurch. 

19th of March orders were given for tlu* 
•>n of the 1st Army Corps, 15,000 strriiig, 
rom near Peshawar through the Swdt and 
y and attack the rebels from the stjiuh. 

rst of April the army, fully eciuij)ped 
sioned, started under Lieutenant-tjeiiei'al 
t Low. On the 3rd of AjDril the M ala- 
'll 3^500 feet high, was forcefl, and r^.oex^ 
2my driven from a strong {:)osition they 
lefend. Further on the Panjkora i>tiver 

ancl was impassable. A bridge was built, 
enant-Colonel Battye, after a gallant clay’s 
1 which he succeeded in driving the tribes 
dlls on the far side of the river, fell nun-tally 
in the hour of victory. On the 17th 
advancing force from the south defeated 
lan. Tn the meantime Colonel Kell\- had 
from Gilgit, two hundred miles north-east 
, with four officers and two liundrcd men 
jneers crossed over the Sandur Pass, i 2,400 
, through 4^ feet of snow, and on the 
pril reached Lashpur, thirt)^ of his men 
2011 struck clown with snow-blindness, and 
c having fallen frostbitten during the march, 
h Mastuj was occupied, its garrison relieved, 
orce, now increased to 640 men, drove the 
fore them and reached Chitral b}' the 20th 
there to find that the besieging force had 
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fled and that the garrison was released from its long 
imprisonment of forty-seven days. 

Chitral once subdued, the same question, which has 
run through all Indian politics since the time when 
Lord Lawrence formulated his policy of non-inter- 
vention with territories and chieftains lying outside 
the strict limits of British India, once again pressed 
for solution. Should the British force be withdrawn 
from Chitral, or should the position be strengthened 
and improved by making a road from Peshawar 
and placing an agent permanently at the Alchtar’s 
capital ? On the one hand it was urged that an 
advanced position on the very borders of Russian 
territory, tlie opening-up of the country by roads 
and consequent civilisation of the savage races, 
w(HiId only prepare the way for a Russian advance 
from Bokhara towards Kashmir, Gilgit and the 
Punjab, On the other hand, it was contended that 
an English agent and English troops at Chitral 
would effectually frustrate any possible intrigues or 
sudden incursions from bej^'ond the passes of tlie 
Hindu Kush. 

The question received the full attention of the most 
experienced officials in India and England. On the 
13th of June, 1895, Sir Plenry Fowler, then Secretary 
of State for India under a Liberal Government, sent 
to the Viceroy a telegram directing that no European 
force or diplomatic agent should be retained at 
Chitral, that the state should be abandoned to a new 
native ruler, Shuja-ul-Miilk, and no effort made to 
open communications with it from Peshawar. This 
decision the Government of India regretted, but, 
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ijjit'j lf)}%'ill 3 ' ara'|)U?fl. Ik’fnrc' acLi(;n 
ia‘ a ( ’(Jtistirvativc (lovenuncnt: cainc 
1 oil llu‘ Sih of Aiu^iist I.{)r(l ( icorL^’t! 

: new Soi'rctai*}' of SUiLc for India, 
])olir\' o| Ills prcdfcossor and tclo- 
t! X'ici.Ti)}^ llial ('hilral .sliould ik)! 1)l' 

1 Jlial a iuili(ar\‘ fort:i‘ .s]i( HilrJ lie located 
^vill\ a jiolitical at^ciit: in charge s{» llial 
•ol slioiild \)r. kc])t <.ivt:r the jiasscs. 
remains llu* most afj\'aiu'i.:(l ])osl; in 
•-tiiardiiii; l]u‘ ])as.si'.s l]iroiiL;h ^\')ncll 
• (in.'at pr* ihahl}' advaiu'ed on tlu* first 
Ml of India ]>as.scs, however, tliroiij^ii 
ahsolutel)' impossil )lo that: any advance 
nos coiihl ever lie coiiteiujilated oy 
siblo. 

ley tcjwai'ds expansion rjf llritisli (cirri- 
isl is iiievilable, Jiowcvcr much it may 
'l'«j llu' far hh'ist <.)vc‘r Ihirina towards 
Kiver, l)ey(Mid the 1 ruins from (’hilral 
leliislfm, it lias spreail, and in llu‘ Aitiii’e 
(ainly extend till it toiuilics tlie 1)oini- 
.ian dominion. Ihdon^ that: lime comes 
L‘s will luive talcen ])lace chanj.ms that 
their very foundations the J'jnjiires ol 
flecide the f.;reaL (jUi'stion t>f die future: 
niofin; (lu* naliuns of Jhn'ope for final 
»t only over (lulia luit. also over tlie 
a conti'sl in which the Ihasl iiiiist in- 
aiujuished so loni*; as jilu'sical iorce is 
! j>i'e-mniiH‘ncc of tin* hanly dwellers 
th'mes over their c.fl'iic and pcrliaps 
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degenerate brethren in the enervating rcgioi^s 
of tropical lands. 

At the present moment tlie ^vhole world throbs 
to its centre with eagerness to enter on the mighty 
contest — a contest which all know cannot be Ion 
delayed. So portentous appear to be the comin 
cluinges that none seems to know whether it were 
wise to hope that some solution may come speedily 
<.n* that for a time the West may be allotted oppor- 
tunity to reconsider her position in the history of the 
world's civilisation before her irresistible material 
resources are again sent forth to bend and mould 
to her ways tlie sedate and placid peoples whose 
necks are already bent before their coming con- 
querors. 
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) MATERIAL PROGRESS UNDER BRITISH 
RULE. 

I’s mission in India as pioneer in implant- 
ments of Western Civilisation, nurtured 
re necessity of a struggle for existence in 
:he fittest tend to survive, has as yet but 
lencecl. The extent of country that has 
her sway and the varied jDeople she there 
t a problem more than sufficient to tax to 
he resources she holds at her command, 

^ to the last Census Report, ably com- 
i Census Commissioner, Mr. Baines, the 
ritish in India extends over the following 
id feudatory states, the latter having a 
lation than that of the United States, 
alone being equal in extent to tlie 
riigland and Scotland, while Raj put an a 
il India exceed the entire German 
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lie 

11 

47 

4‘J 

1/ 


9^)4 


Bombay ... 
IVfaciras ... 
Centra) Provinces 

Bengal 

N.-\V. Provinces 

Punjab 

Outposts... 


Slates 

HA 


S 2 

1}Q 

77 

V 

N 

So 

69 

0 

29 

35 


3« 


595 


1,560 


exceeds in extent 
t Russia, but its peo 
in race, language 
reatly as are the varit 
rehVion thev are 
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j Piipiitation (iSiji). 


I ^07.731,727 

I 9,280,467 

I 907, 833 

I 1,416,63s 

7,i3i,3f-»i 

17,194 

2,284,^80 

57,321,164 

li 5 ■ IS5 

^ I 42 . 57 « 

I 287,223,431 


) the census returns they ure grt)Upcfl 
jcaking languages belonging to the 
lies : — 


b}' Linguistic groups — 


I*fip ulation 
RLtiiruin^. 


I 954 ^M. 5>07 

ryo-Indic 

ravidiiin... 


52 ,iX) 4,()20 

ohirian ... 


2,q59,006 

Upsy Dialects 


401,12^ 

Lhasi ... 


178,63*7 

ibeto Biirmaii 


7,203,1)28 

Ion Aiinam 


220.342 

^lic, or Shan 

laylayan 


17M47 


4.0S4 

initic 


7 13.351^ 

apanese 


03 

Vryo-Eranic 


1,329,428 

Semitic 


1 55*534 

['uranic ... 


bSi) 

iryo-European 

Basque 

iamitic or Negro 


i 245,745 

1 1 

i 9,612 

,ge unrecognisable 


! 3^13 

left blank... 


1 19.659 

ited bv Parent Tongue... 


i 262,047,440 

t eiuuuerated by Parent Tongue 

i 25,175.991 

otal 

... 

i 287,2 ’343 1 
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The almost incredible ignorance of the mass Si 
the people may be estimated from the following 
figures : — 



Xutnbcr able to 


lead and write per 

Country. 

1,000 of each Sex. 


Males. 

KeinnlL's. 

United States (ir 7 // 7 t’} 

725 

706 

Ireland 

55-1 

501 

Ceylon ... 

261) 

20 

United States {Coloiivcil) 

254 

217 

India, 1881 


4 

M 

109 

6 


To keep this vast empire in peace, and resist all 
possible danger of invasion, the arm}", according to 
the returns of 1 893-4, bas a sanctioned cstablislimcnt 
as follows ; — 


British troops 



73,080 

*Miscel!aneoLis officers 

1 • • 


90 r 

[ Bengal 


••• 84,513 


Native troops ' Madras 
[ Bombay 


••• 32,305 

... 28,818 



Total 2 I(j,6i7 

Corresponding total for i8c;2-3 218,786 


The native reserves amount to a total of 13,316, 
the effective strength of the volunteers being 25,908, 
with 19,294 contingents from feudatory states, or- 
ganised and trained by British officers for service in 
the field. The proportion of Europeans to natives in 
the regular army is about one to two, and about equal 
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: subsidiary forces of reserves, volunteers, atid 
oiy contingents. 

lost the whole of the effective artillei*}-, the forts, 
rsenals arc in the possession of British troops, 
reiy position of vantage is practically iinassail- 
)y native troops. The defences of Delhi were 
)0 secured against all possibilit}^ of attack, and 
51 the railway bridge over the Jumna was pro 
by fortifications. Similarly Agra, Cawnpur, 
low, Allahabad, and all chief cities where dis- 
on is ever to be feared, have been so secured as 
nish safe retreat for the British colon}* in case 
[den attack. It is to be hoped that in future no 
> will be spared for the necessary extension of 
X defences and construction of like harb(Hirs of 
where the military authorities, after full con- 
ition and due consultation with the Civil autlio- 
deem them imperative. So long as there is 
u' of grave disorder arising from outbursts of 
ical zeal, race hatred, or lawless lust, which may 
ly moment occur and spread far and wide, in 
te and at present unprotected portions of India, 
the first duty of the Government to see that 
civil officers and outlying military are not 

seel to any avoidable risk in carrying on their 
s of administration. 

bile the internal peace of India has been secured, 
iroblem of defence against any possible attack 
the north-west or east still occupies the earnest 
tion of the Government. 

le conquest of Sind in 1843, and the acquisition 
le Punjab in 1849, advanced the boundaries of 
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British India to the high mountains and tablc-landS 
of Khelat and Afghanistan. From the west of Kashmir 
the mountain ranges, running .south for 1,200 miles to 
Karachi, the seaport town of Sind, are held to the 
northward by fierce, fanatic Pathans, to the southw'ard 
by more tractable Baluchis, who submit to the rule of 
their hereditary chieftains, both races together being 
able to turn out some 200,000 fighting men. From 
Peshawar, the Khaibar Pa.ss is open towards Kabul ; 
further south tlieTochi and Gumal Passes give access 
to Ghazni, while from the plains of Sind the Bolan 
Pass leads to Quetta and Chaman, thence through 
the Khojak Pass to Kandahar. 

The route from the Khaibar Pass was secured, in 
1893, by defensive works at Peshawar, by entrench- 
ments and batteries stretching 7^ miles in extent 
along the river Indus at Attock, and further back 
by fortifications at Rawal Pindi, extending in a 
quadrilateral of five miles, which would take some 
10,000 men to defend. At the other passes adequate 
precautions for defence have been taken, the most 
important being those in connection with the route 
from Kandahar to Quetta on to the plain of Sind, with 
which the name of the great hero diplomatist, Sir 
Robert Sandeman, will, so long as the Briti.sh Empire 
in India lasts, be ever associated. P'or upu^ards of 
400 miles north, from the sea to the Indus, the ad- 
ministration of the Sind frontiers lay in the hands of 
the Sind Government, whose duty it was to watch 
the Khan of Khelat and the territories over which he 
ruled, a tract of country larger than Great Britain. 
These lands were inhabited by Baluchi and Brahui 
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) held the passes and roads Icacli!!*^ (Vi nn 
rds Kandahar, Herat, and Persia. Thn>ii-h 
rt Sandeman s inclonii table perse ver;iticc 
r determination, the Khan of Khel;u was 
n 1876, to enter into a treaty h\“ which 
not only to refer his disputes with his 
; to the British Government, but also to 
ish troops to occupy Quetta, a p. ,st now 
pregnable. 

ic Afghanistan war of 1S7S, Sir Robert 
I succeeded in securing the districts ni»w 
British Baluchistdn, includc<l in iyS7 in 
rritory. In 1890 the Zhob Valky was 
and the Guinal Pass opened up for Iraffic, 
as further been connected witli Sibi by 
ays, one through the Plarnai \'alley and 
gh the Bolan Pass leading to Ghainaii six 
^ond Quetta by a tunnel cj miles long, 
ailties of constructing these railways have 
ost insurmountable, in consequence of the 
•ring* landslips and floods. On the Mush- 
zy line, in the Bolan Pass, upwards i>f 
itinels had to be constructed in a distance 
niles ; lower down nine bridges were sw’cpt 
1892; in other places the rails were carried 
floods and had to be relaid nine and ten 
diile in other parts the line has over and 
in been covered for miles by latulslips. 
every available effort has thus been ]3Ut tor- 
make the frontiers from Karachi to C hitral 
ble from the west, the north is secured by 
ity mountain ranges of the Himalayas, im. 
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jr an invading army, and possessing peaks 
lose of Kanchajanga and Mount Everest, 
nilcs in height. 

south-east the conquest of Upper Burma 
It the British dominions in touch with those 
jnch, and the Mekong River now forms the 
between these two rival powers in the East, 
north-east the limits between China and 
:re satisfactorily demarcated in 1894, the 
Kiang Hung, on the left bank of the 
being ceded to China, and the state of 
eng to Siam. By handing over this northern 
e of Kiang Hung along the banks of the 

0 China, an intermediate zone to the south 
) form a buffer state between British and 
mndaries. By the declaration of January 
)ctwecn France and England, it was finally 
at, “ From the mouth of the Nam Fluok 
s as far as the Chinese frontier, the thalweg 
vong .shall form the limits of the po.ssessions 
of influence of Great Britain and France.” 
ig together of British and French territories 

Mekong will entail future military ex- 
d possibly give rise to many complicated 
of international policy. At present the 
dug problem seems to be the necessity of 

1 Burma with the south of China by a 
irried through the Kiang Hung State, so 
1 up a new and important route to tap the 
id agricultural resources of Indo-China and 


ndia is thus almost in touch on its north- 
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louth-east frontiers with the advancinir 
Russia and France, and therefore corn- 
ike adequate defence ag'aiiist all possible 
sion by land, the great seaports Karachi, 



id Calcutta have been placed in a com- 
of defence against naval operations, 
financial and other reasons, the security 
1 and minor ports a matter for serious 
ire consideration. 
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Although the necessity of holding India free frotn 
every possible and probable internal disturbance and 
safe from external invasion is the primary duty of 
a civilised Government without ^vhich none of its 
functions, such as the moral and material advance- 
ment of the people entrusted to its charge, can*be 
accomplished, yet there may be limits beyond which 
no Government, with a due regard to financial con- 
siderations, can prudently advance. Military strate- 
gists, if left unchecked by all financial considerations^ 
could only hnd the actual realisation of their ideals 
in making the defences entrusted to their care abso- 
lutely impregnable from all possible combinations of 
attack. That it is however practically impossible to 
carry out, at the present time, many admirable and 
probably necessary schemes for defence must be 
admitted, when the financial position of India is 
recognised as demanding the most careful considera- 
tion, and even scrutiny, before further expenses arc 
incurred without the very gravest necessity. 

The first note of financial alarm was sounded in 
the year 1885, when it was proposed to increase the 
army in India by 10, ooo British and 20,000 native 
troops. Since then the average annual expenditure 
up to 1892-3 on special defensive works has been 
over S>S50 jS^ ^ rupees, while the cost of minor military 
expeditions, including that in Upper Burma and Mani- 
pur, has exceeded millions of tens of rupees, the 
increase on army effective service alone being 12 
millions of tens of rupees more in 1802-3 than it was 
in 1882-3. 

In addition to these burdens on the financial re- 
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burces of India, the cost of civil administration has 
ncreasecl by nearly 3 millions of tens of rupees 
rom i 8<S2-3 to 1894-5. The interest on public debt 
las grown at the rate of 3 millions of tens of rupees 
nnually during the last twenty years. 

Another serious item to be considered is tlie loss 
.nnually incurred from exchange, due to the fact that 
noney to the amount of 16 millions sterling has to 
►e remitted from India to England in order to pay 
or home charges, such as interest on debt, about 
: J millions ; interest on railway, about 5 if millions ; 
nilitaiy charges and pensions, 3^- millions ; civil 
)ensions, i-i millions; and stores, millions. The' 
Wide of this is paid in England in gold, and raised 
n India in silver rupees. During recent }'ears the 
mine of silver, in relation to gold, has fallen con- 
liderably ; the rupee, instead of being worth 2s., was 
^allied at but a little over thirteen pence in 1894-5. 
\s the rupee falls in value or purchases less gold, more 
)f the silver revenue of India has to be sent yearly to 
England ; the loss in exchange, in 1894-5, amounted 
;o 14,752,000 of tens of rupees. 

By Act VI 11 . of 1893 effort was made to stay 
:he falling value of the rupee, and if possible to 
'acilitate the introduction of a gold coinage into 
India. The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver into rupees by the public; 
gold at the same time being accepted at the Govern- 
ment treasuries at the rate of one sovereign for fifteen 
rupees, or gold received at the mint at the ratio of 
IS. 4d. for the rupee. 

The revenues of India, from which these increasing 
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expenses of the army, military defences, civil aa- 
ministration, and loss by exchange have to be met, 
are raised for the greater part from that portion of 
the population least able to bear any increase of 
taxation. 

The population of British India amounted to 
222,173,952 in 1892 — an increase of 22,312,349 during 
the ten years from 1881. Two-thirds of this vast 
population live by agriculture, the land revenue 
contributing a total of 25,493,300 of tens of rupees 
out of a total revenue of 92,024,900 of tens of rupees. 
(Budget estimate for 1894-5.) agricultural 

population is as a class poor, living so near the very 
verge of subsistence that a scarcity prolonged for a 
year gives rise to widespread distress, bringing many 
to the borders of starvation ; a second ^^car’s failure 
of rain results in a calamity such as that of 1876-8, 
when four millions of people died in the south, riot- 
withstanding every effort made by the Government 
to save life. 

Nine-tenths of the population live in villages not 
having over 5,000 inhabitants, and four-fifths live in 
villages not possessing 1,000 inhabitants ; the average 
village of India contains about 363 inhabitants. In 
each village there is the hereditary monc}’lender, 
eager to advance money to the cultivators at rates 
of interest varying from i to 50 per cent., on the 
security of the land which, since the advent of British 
rule has acquired an ever-increasing value. Under 
the ancient Hindu law no moneylender could re- 
cover more interest on a loan than the amount of 
principal he had advanced ; under British rule he can 
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n- to any amount, and to recover liis 
ily the tenant’s crop, but take possossicn vf tiiJ 
mcler a judgment decree. In native states this 
er of land from a cultivator to a credit.. r is 
allowed; in villag^es under British rule it ..htains 
great an extent that Sir Griffith Evans declared, 
r the course of a recent debate; in the Le-is- 
Council of Calcutta, that “ It is one of "the 
political dang'era of the future, . . . 
ig the warrior peasantr}^ by our laws and courts 
t in the usuici. We shall want our arnir* one 
;o keep him in.” 

e following I'eturn from the last Census rep.a-t 
^ the extent to which this transfer of land, frcjin 
.v-abiding, industriou.s class to the idle and 
)ered inoneylender.s, has taken place under 
jh law.s : — 


1M<ovixce. 

rcr-ccnta^e of 
Lantlholdtirs, 
iii:., mnon^rsl 

State. 

I. ni-.i};. idet V 

III 

3-cl 

S -a 

1 


ay 

9*24 

31*22 

Huidanibiicl 

5*21 I5.'*’ 

IS 

<^i '54 

1777 

Hiii'ocUi 

5 ns 2^>0 

il Provinces 

5*56 

3fi74 

Bombay Stiites 

4‘-‘> ■ 5‘5^ 


2-54 

23-21 

Central Province 

1 1 

1 

38-02 

67.65 

States 

1 io\S 2 ; 13 * 4 '' 

. Provinces ... 

18-28 

4f>*57 

1 

1 

b 

7*96 
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lat is to say, two-thirds of the u.surcrs of ,-\ssain 
: become landholders, and nearly one-half of tliem 
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1 the North-western Provinces have ousted the original 
creditaiy cultivators, who have taken to other occu- 
ations, or more frequently become serfs and day- 
ibourers. Some effort was made, in consequence 
f the ag-ricultural riots in Bombay, to jjrotect the 
ultivators by the Dcccan Agriculturists’ Relief A(fts 
f 1879 and 1 88 1, which enacted that when the land 
’as mortgaged, the court, on failure of the tenant to 
ipay the loan, could direct the land to be cul ti- 
nted for seven years for the benefit of the money- 
:nder, the debtor and his family being allowed 
ufficient to support them out of the proceeds, after 
rhich time the land is restored to the tenant. 
'Nothing short of a general law, applicable to all 
ndia, will adequately meet this grave danger. 

At present the land-tax is paid in silver, often 
sorrowed by the cultivators, in the absence of agri- 
ultural banks, from the moneylenders at exorbitant 
ates of interest. So long as this method of collecting 
he revenue at fixed dates exists, and the ]:)COplc are 
lot allowed the option of commuting their rents for 
L payment in grain, or prohibited by law from pari- 
ng with their rights and interests in the land they 
lolcl, it is hopeless, if not actually fraudulent, to 
mdeavour to raise a higher revenue from the smaller 
:ulti valors. 

The opium revenue, chiefly on opium grown on 
ibout half a million acres in Benares and Berar, 
bll from over gj millions of tens of rupees in 1884 
:o under millions of tens of rupees in 1894. This 
source of income, if it does not finally disappear, will, 
for a variety of causes, be liable to still further de- 
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otwithstanding the fact that the Report of 
im Commission, presented on the i6th of 
>95, showed that no evil effects were to be 
sd from the rational use of the drug by 
people. 

the tax on opium is chiefly paid by the 
consumer, the revenue derived from tlic 
lent monopoly of lire sale of salt, whether 
’ from Cheshire, or made by evaporation of 
er in shallow tanks along the seashore, or 
from the salt lakes of Rajputana, or dug 
^ salt hills of the Punjab, is paid by the 
onsumer, who by a series of irritating la^vs is 
x\ from engaging in the simple manufacture 
.rticle so necessary for the health of an 
iral community and their cattle. The total 
derived by Government from this monopoly 
to 8,346,200 tens of rupees, in 1894 raised 
duty of 6s. pd. per cwt., and the cost of salt 
of five may be estimated at about two 
nnually. The excise duties bring in but 5;^ 
of tens of rupees, and as tobacco is free 
, the incidence falls at about fourpcnce per 
hilc in England it amounts to six times as 

) thus be seen that tlierc is but little hope of 
sat increase of revenue in the immediate 
Sir David Barbour, during the course of the 
:ional Bimetallic Conference in 1894, summed 
financial position of India as follows : “ An 
country governed in accordance wdth ex- 
Western ideas, an immense and poor popu- 
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liition, a narrow margin of possible additional ta>!- 
ation, claims for additional expenditure greatly in 
excess of possible additional revenue, a constant 
tendency for expenditure to outgrow revenue, a 
system of government in India favourable to increase 
of and unfavourable to reduction of expenditure, no 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed 
public opinion, either in India or in England/^ 

At present the ordinary appeal in all these matters 
is to the Secretary of State for India who is aided 
by a Council of fifteen members appointed for a term 
of ten years, the members being mostly chosen on 
account of their intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of India, where they have held high office. By the 
Act of 1858 which transferred the Government of 
India to the Crown, the Secretary of State in Council 
has control over the expenditure of the revenues of 
India. In pressing matters, where secrecy and de- 
spatch are required, such as those of foreign policy, 
the making of war, or the affairs of native states, the 
Secretary of State acts independently of his Council. 

In India the Governor-General, commonly called 
Viceroy, and his Council are appointed by the Crown 
for a term which custom has loosely fixed at five 
years. The Council consists of five members ; two 
nominated from the Civil Service, the third a mili- 
tary officer, tlie fourth a barrister in charge of the 
lcgislati\'c department, and the fifth a member in 
charge of the finances. An additional member by 
an Act of 1874 may be appointed for the charge of 
public work, and the Commander-in-Chief is always 
an extraordinary member. 
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th the vote of the Viceroy a war policy can 
y find the suj^port of a majority in the Council 
le of overruling any financial remonstrance or 
ition. 

i Legislative Council consists of the above 
itive Council, strengthened by the addition of 
ten to sixteen members, of whom not more 
ux may be officials. 

Lord Cross’s Act of 1892, the members of tlie 
iative Council of tlic Governor-General, as u'ell 
ise of the Local Governments in Madras, Lom- 
5engal, North-west Provinces, and Oudh, have 
^■ranted the ]:)rivilege of discussing, and asking 
onsoii any financial statement, but members are 
: Act forbidden to propose any resolution, or to 
.ny division in respect of any financial question, 
liras and Bombay, including Sind, arc each 
[istered 'by a local Governor, appointed by 
.'rown, with an Jvxecutivc and Legislative 
:il ; Bengal is ruled by a Governor-General 
rn Executi\'c and Legislative Council, lilccwise 
orth-west Provinces, while the Punjab has no 
iative Council, xAssam and Burma and the Central 
iccs being governed b>' a Chief Commissioner, 
internal administration and chul and criminal 
iction British India is subdivided into 250 
:ts, each district, averaging in extent some 3,859 
i miles, presided over by a senior lueinbcr of 
ovenanted Civil Service and two or tlrree junior 
lanted assistants. These Covenanted Civilians 
1C successors of the former writers or factors 
nted and sent out by the East India Compan}^ 

25 
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dci^'i'ces, as the Compan)' acquired territor}-, thm 
fact(jrs assumed administrative functions, and in 
jSoo, l-Aiid Wellesley founded his college at Fort 
William for their systematic training. In 1805 
tlic Compan}', nut approving of Lord Wellesley’s 
efforts, foiiudcd their own college at Haileybury, 
u'herc civilians were educated for two years before 
being allowed to proceed to India. In 1853 the 
power of iiominati ng their officers was withdrawal 
from the Company, and the appointments filled b}' 
candidates selected by open competition, a system, 
which still continues. 

In order to extend the employment of natives in 
the higher administrative posts, usually reserved for 
Covenanted Civilians, a statute of 1870 empowered 
the authorities in India to nominate natives to these 
aiipointments, and by the rules drawn up in 1879, 
<-mc-sixth of the appointments made each year were 
reserved for them. The result of the appointments,, 
made in accordance with these rules, was found not 
to be so satisfactory as had been hoped. A Public 
Service Commission, appointed in i886, therefore 
recommended that the rules of 1879 should be 
annulled and a new service of the higher native 
officials in the Executive and Judicial services con- 
stituted, to be called the Provincial Civil Service, to- 
which about one-sixth of the appointments u snail}" 
held by the Covenanted Civil Service should be open. 
Of the 824 ordinary appointments held by members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service 93 were thrown 
open in 1S92-3 to selected native officers of the 
Provincial Service. 
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le 2nci of June, 1893, the House of Commons 
a resolution that “ all open comjjotilive 
ations heretofore held in England alone fur 
meiits to the Civil Services of India shall 
rth be held simultaneously in India and 
d, such examinations in both countries hcw^ 

\ In their nature, and all who compete bein^* 
dassified in one list according to merit.’’ The 
incnt of India, to whom this resolution was 
, pointed out to the Home Government the 
of lowering the present number — some 731 
■^her European officials now enipluyed in 
no- a populace of 217^ millions uf natives, 
cl that these Covenanted Civilians “ represent 
itish Government in India. In the eyes uf 
>ple they are the British Government. It is 
* joersona! influence, their impartiality, justice, 
Iciency, their physical and moral fitness, that 
^ administration of the Empire is entrusted, 
hem, and not immediately upon military force, 
g-th rests. Any weakening of their influence 
erioration of their efficiency would imply a 
ion of the restraint of Government, and a rex er- 
o tuHto to the condition from which the country 
id only when it came into British possession," 
matter was finally summed up in the follow- 
emorandum forwarded by the Government of 
to the Secretary of State on the ist of 
iber, 1893:— 

the discussions in the House of Commons and 
cre frequent mention has been made of tlie pro- 
> of section 87 of the Statute 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
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85, and of tlie declaration embodied in Her Majesty^ 
\c Queen’s Proclamation of November i, 1858. 
‘he first of these enacted ‘that no nativ^e of tlie 
lid territories, nor any naturabborn subject of Her 
lajest)* resident therein, shall, by reason only of liis 
di^ion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
icm, be disabled from holdin^j any place, office, or 
aiploymcnt under the said company.’ This pro- 
ision, as is evident from its langua^^e, conveys no 
Iccl^’c of employment to any class, but merely 
ec lares that no person shall be subject to a dis- 
biliU’ on account of the matters stated. As 
hscr\’ecl by the Court of Directors, its object was 
lot to ascertain rpialifi cation, but to remove dis- 
ualificaLk)!!.’ The same Statute (sections 103'- 107) 
inited the suppl}^ of ‘ tlie vacancies in the civil 
stablishments in India’ to candidates nominaLccI for 
dinission to the J^ast India Company’s Collci^e at 
I ai Icy bury ; and at that time it need hardly be said 
lat under this method of ‘providing- for the due 
ualification of persons to be employed in the Civil 
>ervice of the Company,’ the admission of natives of 
ndia to that service could, under any concei\’ab]c 
ircumstances, scarcely have been contemplated, 
ler j\lajcsty’s Proclamation of 1(858, wdiile an- 
uuncin^' Her Royal will and pleasure that, ‘ scj far' 
s may lu\ her subjects, of udiatcver I'ace and ci'ced, 
*c free 1 3' and impartially admitted to offices in Mcr 
crvice, the duties of which tliey may be qualified by 
heir education, ability, and integrity duly to dis- 
barge,’ similarly limited, in the words italicised, the 
dinission of natives of India to such offices by the 
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lount necessities of the Empire. The Statute 
L‘ same year (21 & 22 Viet., c. 106, .s. 32), 
which appointments to the Indian Civil 
e are still regulated, evidently contcin]Dlatecl 
appointments being made according to the 
^ of an examination conducted in London 
tlic superintendence of the Civil Service Com- 
ners. And it was in order to give eftcct to the 
Lination of 1858, in such manner as to counter- 
far as bc^ tlie difficulties imposed by the 

:c of 1858 on natives of India in coming to 
Dn to be examined, that the Statute of 1 870 
massed into law. This Statute is re.s trie ted in 
)eration to natives of India. Wdn’lc otlier 
d'born subjects of Her Majesty can gain 
sion to the service only by the door pro\'iclcd 
^ Act of 1858, natives of India need not have 
'se to that mode of entrance, but can be 
ted — on proof of ‘ their education, ability, and 
ity ’ — by the procedure laid down in the Act 
170. But the qualification expressed in tlie 
Lination of 1858 — Lso far as may be' — still 
good ; and although the Government of India 
le last twenty years have assiduously endca- 
:1 to promote the entrance into the higher 
; of the Indian Public Service of duly' qualified 
:s, the necessities of our position in the countiy 
me to limit the possibilities of such admission." 
xu'ding to the last Census of 1891 there were 
0,169 English, Scotch, or Irish in India out of 
opulation of 288^ millions. In the Provincial 
res there were 2,449 natives of India employed 
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higher judicial and executiv^e work. Altogether^ 
It of 114,150 appointments carrying an annual 
lary of over 100 tens of rupees, 97 per cent, were 
rid by natives of India. The full details show that 
ere were 2,395,162 persons connected with the 
[ministration; 118,135 employed in local adminis- 
ition, and 3,086,856 in village service. 

The administration of India, while yearly giving 
creased scope for the employment of natives of 
cognised ability, must be supervised by European 
fleers who, by their independence from the rivalries 
er recurring between conflicting religious bodies 
id by their freedom from race antipathies, are able 
act impartially, and with determination in the sup- 
cssion of local disorder or more serious outbreaks. 

In place of the great inland cities of old, such 
Agra, Delhi, Allahdbdd, Benares, and Luck’ now, 
lere emperors once reigned and priests held sway, 
rrouncled by all the glamour of Oriental splendour 
(d sacerdotal pomp, great seaport centres of com- 
ercial activity and Western enterprise have steadily 
own to take their part in the history of the world’s 
inmcrce : Calcutta, with its population greater than 
at of Glasgow; Bombay, with a pojDulation exceed- 
g that of Leeds and Sheffield; and Madras, posscss- 
g a population more numerous than that of Dublin. 
In 1856 there were but 300 miles of railway open 
British India; by 1871 the three great modern 
ties of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras had been 
aced in rfiiJway communication witli eacli other, 
HOC which time the land has been traversed by a 
>mplete system of subsidiary lines opening up to 
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tcl'prise the most important routes. 
:h of rail sanctioned and opened up 
March, 1895, ^vas 21,072^} miles, wliile 
SS^ miles ready for traffic, and it is 
•eat increase ma)’’ be looked for in the 
c, from the fact that a Farl lament ary 
down, in icS84, the requirements of 
rss than 60,000 miles of rail. Of 
erling expended up to 1892 on the 
these railways, the Indian Govern- 
the sum of 153 millions sterling — an 
:h would now show a fair profit were 
earnings are in silver, and 5 per cent. 
Iran teed on money raised in England 
tion of the earlier lines, 
time roads well constructed, bridged, 
ong their entire course have replaced 
known as trunk roads, constructed 
Ic. The chief towns liave also been 
in a sanitary condition, and as often 
)vided with an abundant supply of 
rater brought from storage areas by 
leering works which rival, in many 
of a similar character possessed by 
^est Thus Bomba}'’ is now supplied 
n »the Tans a Reservoir, the construc- 
:ommcnced in 1886 and was finished 
)st of ;6 i, 500,000. In order to cany 
i an artificial lake, from six to seven 
I area, was formed in the hills about 
north-west of I^ombay, by construct- 
lost two miles long across a natural 
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valley where the reservoir was formed. The * water 
was conve3’cd throLigli masonry conduits, over bridges^ 
and through four miles of tunnels to Bombay in quan- 
tities sufficient to suppl)^ the town with upwards of 
20,000,000 gallons dail\". 

Equal!}' important are the great engineering works 
tlunt have been carried out for distributing the surplus 
u’ater of ri\’ers and reser\*uirs to such tracts as are 
suitable for artificial irrigation, in order that the food 
supply of the country may be increased, and practical 
immunity afforded against famine. Over 13,000,000 
acres of land now receive irrigation from artificial 
sources of suppl}^ tlie water being distributed by 
over r 6,000 miles of main and branch canals and 
24,000 miles of minor channels, of which 16,000 arc 
navigable, upwards of 32 millions sterling having been 
expended b}^ the Government on these works alone. 

The most remarkable project undertaken b}" 
Government for the purpose of irrigating an in.suffi- 
ciently supplied area, is that known as the Peri}^ar 
Project in South India, only recently completed. 
The Periyar River had from of old carried off the 
surplus rainfall from the Avestern ghats of TraA'an- 
core to the sea near Cochin. The clouds borne in 
from the sea pour down their rain on these western 
barriers to the extent of 100 inches of rain yearly, the 
eastern side receiving but a fitful supply carried off 
by the slow-flowing Vaiga River through the rich 
land.s of Madura and Ramnad, towards the east 
coast. The bold idea was conceived of diverting 
the excess flood of the Periyar River from its usual 
course to the we.st, and leading it by a tunnel 
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the mountains into the Vaiga River, so that 
land plains of IMadura and Ramnad might 
the benefit of • the copious supply of rain 
on the Travaticore Mountains, 
un, 155 feet high, 1,200 feet long, and 166 
de at its base, was constructed across the 
v'alley of the Pc ri\'ar Ri^*er. An artificial 
IS thereb)' formed in the western mountains 
of retaining over 13,000 millions of cubic 
surplus water. The water of the lake was 
.rried in a deep channel for 5,400 feet jiorth- 
)\vards a tunnel, pierced in the mountains, 
ong, 12 feet wide, through which it was led 
^ the Vaiga River to flow^ east and be clis- 
1 by minor works over 150,000 acres of land 
lira and Ramnad. 

iirrently with the rapid increase of rai]u'a}’s, 
ind navigable canals, the mineral resources of 
lUtiy arc being rapidl}’- developed, 
first coal mine, worked under British methods, 
ened at Raniganj in 1820. Since then mines 
cen worked in Sind, the North- west Provinces, 
Rajputana, M)'Sore, and Kashmir. In 1880 
al output from Bengal and the Central Pro- 
then the only sources of supply, was 1,019,793 
In 1894 the output reached 2,774,093 ton.s, 
ine well-recognised centres of supply. During 
t four years the import of coal into India, where 
nt at merely ballast rates, fell from 656,867 
) 591,007 tons, and it appears certain that 
long India will be able to supply sufficient coal 
y for her own Avants, but even for exportation. 


The supply of petroleum, especially from Bunifta 
and Assam, and in a minor degree from the Punjab 
and Hakichistcin, is increasing, as may be seen from 
the following return : — 
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I'he gold mines of India also yield satisfactor}^ and 
promising returns, the out{:)Ut from the eight principal 
mines of Mysore being as follows : — 
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Altliough iron is smelted as a local industry in 
many parts of India, and the ore is found in great 
richness in maii}^ places, it is only now worked after 
European methods at Barakhar with any deg’ree of 
commercial success. 

The modern de\'elopment of India as a factor in 
the commercial history of thu world nia\^ be said to 
date from the year i8j 2, when the idea of trading 
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)n to the East by means of steam navi- 
first proposed, althou^di it was not until 
Auf^ust, 1B25, that the first steamer, the 



of 479 tons register, reached Calcutta, 
journey of 106 days. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps conceived the 
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:anying out the project of joining the R2cl 
lie Mediterranean by a canal loo miles long 
r/, to Port Said, so as to once more bring 
ncrce of the East to its ancient route and 
‘osperity to the cities of tlie Mediterranean 
ic opposition of England on political grounds 
)nstruction of the canal forced P" reach and 
.Mgn capitalists to raise the requisite sum 
irrying out of the project. By the 17th of 
r, 1S69, the canal \uas opened for naAn'ga- 
), 000, 000 sterling luiving been spent on its 
ion. On the 25th of November, 1875, the 
Government purchased shares to the extent 
,000 in the Suez Canal, where the interests 
nglish became so predominant that out of 
)s passing in 1890, 70 per cent, were British. 
Dwtli in trade that has ensued, between the 
n'ngdom and India, can be estimated from 
that when the exclusive monopoly of tlie 

was drawing to a close in 1814 the total 
IS but ;^i, 870,69O, while in 1S94, of 
333 sterling of British products exported 
[ndia was a customer for goods to the 
^,'29, 300, 069. 

and cotton manufactures form the most 
: items of Indian trade amounting to one- 
the whole. The cheap jd rod net ion of cotton 

India roused the animosity of English 
arers as early as the year 1700, when they 
I in getting an Act of Parliament passed 
)t these goods coming into England to 
with home products. The introduction of 
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roccsses, especially- the use of steam power, 
D England an easy supremacy in the maiiu- 
of textile goods over the laborious process 
hand looms of the liast, Lancashire growing 
in wealth and property, the village industi*}' 
a gradually declining. 

le }"ear 1851 the first cotton mill was started 
ibay, and in 1859 the Finance Minister, Janies 
, raised the import dut}^ on cotton }\'irns from 

0 per cent. Mr. Samuel Laing reduced the 
duty again to 5 per cent., a rate which Lord 

ii'oolv refused to lower. Under the rule of 
Lytton the finer cotton goods — those made 
11 lighter than thirties — were exempted from 

1 imjjortation into India — a policy of so-called 

•ade carried further I.ord Ripon, wlio 

cd the import duty. Notwithstanding this 
dian mills succeeded in competing succcss- 
n the coarser class of goods with those of 
hire. In consequence of the pressing financial 
assment of India, tlic import dut)^ on cotton 
was reimposed towards the close of 1894, and 
i.se duty levied on all cotton )'arns produced 
ia of counts over twenty, in which it was 
the Lancashire mills would retain an easy 
oly, so that the trade in the coarser class of 
might be left in the hands of native mill- 
. The recent legislation of 1896 has reduced 
iport duty to 3^ per cent, nd valor on on 
roods and cotton manufactures, and imposed 
of per cent, on woven goods of all counts 
ictured by Indian mills. 


\2 PNOOA^BSS UNDER BKfllSfl RULE, 

For lont^ it was considered that the Indian miils 
mid not produce yarns of a higher count than 
'ent\'-fours, but of late it has become evident that 
idia can produce goods of a quality as fine as those 
iported from abroad if the manufacture proves a 
lancial success. There are now over 140 cott&n 
ills in India which employ some 130,000 labourers. 
Iiese mills are gradually being brought under the 
filiations of the English Factory Act, with the 
tention of reducing the time of labour to eleven 
airs, with one hour’s rest in the middle of the 
y, and of restricting the hours of employment of 
Dmen. 

The principal articles of merchandise imported 
to India and the growth of the trade during 
e course of fiv'e }'ears is as follows : — 
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:ports of Indian merchandise are shown in 

list 

I 

I iSS<.n)tt. i iS»t3-ti4. 

iicl pulse ... I j6.52S,225 16,325,14-2 

WV i iS,66S,404 13,2<>C>,670 

^ 10,627,553 1^753.-51 

I 10, 115,^16 8,01 9, 42S 
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.ncl skins I 4^524,261 5,801,32s 

I 3 i« 63 .o ^4 4,1^^2,128 

mulactures ! 2,791,242 3,441,787 

! 1,489,872 2,002,171 

•aw I 1,085,637 1,079,77^ 

>ther than indigo) ... 683,288 841,073 

4^^S,513 960,33a 

ons ... 624,425 873,877 

ind limber 870,119 589,764 

w I 639,818 698,001 ) 

iclucling paniHin wax I 555,007 535,88 1 

j 9 i 7 ii 7 ‘) 892,741 


ullowing, showing the imports of tea from 
'hina, and Ce3^Ion, to England points out 
[he rapid growth of the demand for Indian 
^don tea and the corresp' .^iing decrease in 
land for the more deli' .cc China teas. The 
US are given in lbs. ooo*s omitted. 


I’Vom India. I'rom CevUm. | I’raiu China. 
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While fruni the earliest chns of the Company tl»y- 
devclcpment of commerce and increase in the M’ealth 
of tlic country lias recci\'ed the first attention of 
its W’estern rulers the intellectual and moral t\'clfarc 
of the peo])lc have also claimed the earnest attention 
of the State. • ^ 

The first step taken under the rule of the Company 
towards connecting the State with the education of 
the people was, in 1781, when Warren Hastings 
founded a ^luhammadan College at Calcutta^ an 
enlightened policy carried on by i\'Ir. JonntlKm 
Duncan who established a college at Benares, in 
1791, for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning 
among the Hindus. 

Ihe Rev. H, B. Hyde, in one of a learned and 
painstaking series of articles to the Indian Cfutrch 
Quarterly Revicio has recently pointed out that in 
1788 Mr. John Owen, Chaplain co the Bengal ]h-csi- 
dcncy, addressed a memorial, signed hy all the 
chaplains then stationed at Calcutta, to the Goveni- 
mciU, urging that schools should be established, in 
proper situatifuis for the piiipose of teaching our 
language to the natives of these provinces,'^ scj that 
‘‘the beneficence of Great Britain would acquire a 
more glorious Hmpire over a benighted people than 
conquest has ever yet bestowed.” This very curiou.s 
and interesting petition, which, lls Mr. Hyde remarks, 
has been overlooked by all historians, does not appear 
to have received aii}^ attention from Government. 

hrom the year I 799 ^he renowned Baptist mission- 
aries Marshman and Ward, Avho Jiad settled at a 
small Danish settlement at vSerampur, set up a print- 
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IS and commenced tn print and distriljr.m 
ar literature, and by 1815 tliey liad t-tah- 
vrenty schools in the vicinity of Calcutta, u ii!; 

; of 800 native children. 

lae first time, either at home or abroad. tlK 
that the in.struction of the people an 
1 part of the duties of the State was clear!\ 
fced by the Charter Act of i Si 3. \]y this Aa 

declared that ‘Mt shall be lawful' for tiu- 
>r-General in Council to direct that out of atiy 
which may remain of the rents, revenue-, and 
arising from the said territorial acqui>ition-. 
fraying the expenses of the military, ci\il, and 
'cial establishments, and paying tlie intere-t 
obt, . . , a sum not less than one lac of rupLV- 
year .shall be set apart and applied to ilu* 
and improvement of literature, aiu.l the 
-gement of the learned natives of India, and 
introduction and promotion of a knowledyv of 
:^nces among the inhabitants of the Mriii-li 
ies in India.” The lakh of rupees herein iv- 
to was Iran.sferrcd to a General CAnniniitee 
2)1 ic Instruction, appointed by the Hen gal 
iTient in 1823, for the pur|)ose of devising 
es “ wdth a view to the better instruction of 
Dple, to the introduction among them of useful 
dge, and to the improvement of their moral 
erf’ 

more advanced natives of India were natural 1\’ 
:liat these State Funds should be employed 
ouraging the study of English insteatl oit 
a learning. The Committee of Public Instnic- 
26 




tion, however, preferred to found Oriental colleges 
A^ra and Dellii, thereby drawing down on them- 
rseives, in 1824, the retort of the Court of Directors 
tliat “ in professing to establish seminaries for the 
purpose of teaching mere Hindu, or mere Muham- 
madan literature, you bound yourselves to teach •a 
great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what 
was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, 
indeed, in Avin'ch utility was not in any way con- 
cerned.” The object of the Directors in thus urging 
tile necessity of an English education was to raise 
a class of natives fitted for employment in the civil 
ndministration, so that gradually English would be- 
came the language in which public business might 
Ijc transacted — a polic}^ sedulously supported by the 
educated class of natives, and, as a rule, reprobated 
by the Indian officials. 

When tlie renewal of the Company’s Charter was 
proposed to the House of Commons in 1833 by Mi\ 
Charles Grant, rresident of the Board of Control, it 
was laid down that the duty of the Company was the 
“extending the commerce of this country, and of 
securing the good government, and promoting the reli- 
gious and moral improvement of the people of India.” 

Lord W. Bciitinck, acting under the influence of 
Lord IMacaulay, announced on the 7th of March tha 4 : 
he was “of ojjinion that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science amongst the natives 
of India, and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education should be best employed on 
English education alone.” 
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difficulty immediately arose. It was con- 
that by the favour shown by the Government 
s the education of the natives in English 
g and modes of thought, attempts were being 

0 undermine the native religions and gradually 
: the people to Christianity, The point was 

expressed by the Rev. Alexander Duff who, 
.mination on the subject before the House of 
3ns in 1835, said, “We cannot but lament that 
vision whate\’er lias been made for substituting 
ly true religion — Christianity — in place of the 
^ligion which our literature and science will 
bly demolish.” 

5 e doubts and hopes were put an end to by 
Villiam Ben ti nek who, as quoted by the learned 
Mahmood in his recent valuable “History of 
h Education in India,” declared that “ the funda”- 
. principle of British rule, the compact to which 
overnment stands solemnly pledged is strict 
lity. To this important maxim policy, as well 
cl faith, have enjoined upon us the most scriipu- 
>bservance. The same maxim is peculiarly 
able to general education. In all schools and 
supported by Government this principle can- 
e too strongly enforced, all interference and 
:ious tampering with the religious belief of the 
Its, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of 
ianity with the S3^stcm of instruction, ought to 
iitively forbidden.” 

1 despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854 laid 
the principle that English was to be a medium 
:ruction only in the higher branches of education, 
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and that the vernacular was to be emploj^ccl in 1;^ic 
lower ^n-adcs of schools Under the terms of the 
same despatch universities were to be established for 
the Presidency chief towns, after the model of the 
University of London for examining pupils and 
oTanting degrees in arts, law, medicine, and cf*l'il 
engineering ; those of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
in 1857, Punjab at Lahore in 1882, and of 

the North-western Provinces at Allahabad in 1887. 

According to the Report of an PMucation Com- 
mission of 1882, presided over by Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, it was decided that Government should 
gradually withdraw from all direct work in connec- 
tion with secondary education, and leave such schools 
to be supported by private efforts supplemented by 
grants in aid. The number of colleges teaching for 
universities and schools, and their progress during 
ten years since that date is shown by the folic vung 
statement : — 
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The following list gives the increase during five 
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